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ADVEkTISEMENT. 

The necessity of reprinting the Author's Natural 
Philosophy, has given him an opportunity of reviewing 
and correcting the whole, and of making many changes, 
which could not have been done on stereotype plate& 
In addition to these corrections, he has added about 
forty pages of letterpress, and mo^e than twenty new 
cuts, chiefly on the subjects of the Steam Engine and 
Electro-Magnetism. Both these subjects the Author 
has taken exeaX pains to explain and illustrate, in 
such a manner as to make them understood by the 
pupil. The mechanical principles on which this 
engine acts, it will be allowed, have been comprehend- 
ed only by a very few ; while the subject of electro- 
magnetism has become exceedingly interesting, on 
account of recent attempts to make its force a motive 
power. The whole work has been newly stereotjrped; 
and on all accounts, therefore, it is believed, will be 
much more acceptable to the public than formerly* 

J. Li* C» 

Hartford, Ct, May^ 1838. 



PREFACE. 



While we have recent and improved systems of Geogra- 
phy, of Arithmetic, and of Grammar, in ample variety, — and 
Reading and Spelling Books in corresponding abundance, 
many of which show our advancement in the science of edu- 
cation, no one has offered to the public, for the use of our 
schools, any new or improved system of Natural Philosophy. 
And yet this is a branch of education very extensively studied 
at th» present time, and probably would be much more so, 
were some of its parts so explained and illustrated as to make 
them more easily understood. 

The author therefore undertook the following work at the 
suggestion ot several eminent teachers, who for years have 
regretted the want of a book on this subject, more familiar 
in its explanations, and more ample in its details, than any 
now in common use. 

The Conversations on Natural Philosophy, a foreign work 
now extensively used in schools, though beautifully written, 
and often highly interesting, is, on the whole, considered by 
most instructors as exceedingly deficient — particularly in 
wanting such a method in its explanations, as to convey to 
the mind of the pupil precise and definite ideas ; and also in 
the omission of many subjects, in themselves most useful to 
the student, and at the same time most easily taught. 

It is also doubted by many instructors, whether Conversa- 
tions is the best form for a book of instruction, and particu • 
larly on the several subjects embraced in a system of Natu* 
ral Philosophy. Indeed, those who have had most experi- 
ence as teachers, are decidedly of the opinion that it is not $ 
and hence, we learn, that in those parts of Europe where the 
subject of education has received ihe most attention, and, 
consequently, where the best methods of conveying instruc- 
tion are sbj^posed to have been adopted, school books, in the 
form of conversations^ are at present entirely out of use. 



O PRGFACB. 

The author of the following system hopes to ha^e illnstra- 
ted and explained most subjects treated of, in a manner so 
familiar as to be understood by the pnpil, without requiring 
additional diagrams, or new modes of explanations from the 
teacher. 

Every one who has attempted to make himself master of 
a cGfficult proposition by means of diagrams, knows that 
the great number of letters of reference with which they 
are sometimes loaded, is often the most perplexing part of 
the subject, and particularly when one figure is made to an- 
swer several purposes, and is placed at a distance from the 
explanation. To avoid this difficulty, the author has mtro- 
dnced additional figures to illustrate the different parts of the 
subjeet, instead of referring back to former ones, so that the 
student is never perplexed with many letters on any one fig- 
ure. The figures are also placed under the eye, and in im- 
mediate cpnnexion with their descriptions, so that the letters 
of reference in the text, and those on the diagrams, can be 
seen at the same time. In respect to the language employed, 
it has been the chief object of the author to make himself 
understood by those who know nothing of mathematics, and 
who, indeed, had no previous knowledge of Natural Philoso- 
phy. TeriQs of science have therefore been as much as pos- 
sible avoided, and when used, are explained in connexion 
with the subjects to which they belong, and, it is hoped, to 
the comprehension of common readers. This method was 
thought preferable to that of adding a glossary of scientific 

terms. 

The author has also endeavoured to illustrate the subjects as 
much as possible by means of common occurrences, or com 
mon things, and in this manner to bring philosophical truths 
as much as practicable within ordinary acquirements. It is 
noped, therefore, that the practical mechanic may take some 
■sefnl hints concerning his business, from several parts at 
iIm work. 

,1890. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



THE PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 

1. A Body is any substance of which we can gain a 
knowledge by our senses. Hence air, water, and earth, 
in all their modifications, are called bodies. 

2. There are certain properties which are common to all 
bodies. These are called the essential properties of bodies. 
They are Impenetrability, Extennont Figure, DiviriMity, 
Inertia, and Attraction. 

3. Impenstrability. — By impenetrability, it is meant 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same 
time, or, that the ultimate particles of matter cannot be pene- 
trated. Thus, if a vessel oe exactly filled with water, and a 
stone, or any other substance heavier than water, be dropped 
into it, a quantity of water will overflow, just equal to the 
size of the heavy body. This shows that the stone only 
separates or displaces the particles of water, and therefore 
that the two substances cannot exist in the same place at the 
same time. If a glass tube open at the bottom, and closed 
with the thumb at the top, be pressed down into a vessel of 
water, the liquid will not rise up and fill the tube, because 
the air already in the tube resists it ; but if the thumb be re- 
moved, so that the air can pass out, the water will instantly 
rise as high on the inside of the tube as it is on the outside. 
This shows that the air is impenetrable to the water. 

4. If a nail be driven into a board, in common language, it 
IS said to penetrate the wood, but in the language of philoso- 
phy it only separates, or displaces the particles of the wood. 

What is a body 1 Mention several bodies. What are the essential 
properties of bodies 1 What is meant by impenetrabilihf ? How is it 
proved that air and water are impenetrable 1 When a nail is driven 
mto a board or piece of lead, are the particles of those bodies p en e ttl sd 
or separated 1 
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The same is the case, if the naii he driven Into a piece of 
lead ; the particles of the lead are separated from each other, 
and crowaed together, to make room for the harder body, 
but the particles themselves are by no means penetrated by 
the nail. 

5. When a piece of gold is dissolved in an acid, the par* 
ticles of the metal are divided, or separated from each other, 
and diffused in the fluid, but the particles of gold are suppo* 
sed still to be entire, for if the acid be removed, we obtain 
the gold again in its solid form, just as though its particles ' 
had never been separated. 

' 6. Extension. — ^Every body, however small, must have 
length, breadth, and thickness, ^nce no substance can exist 
without them. By extension, therefore, is only meant these 
qualities.' Extension has no respect to the size, or snape of 
a body. The size and shape of a block of wood a foot 
square is quite different from that of a walking stick. But 
they both equally possess length, breadth, and thickness, since 
the stick might be cut into little blocks, exactly resembling 
in shipe the large one. And these little cubes might again 
be divided until th^y were only the hundredth part of an inch 
in diameter, and still it is obvious, that they would possess 
length, breadth, and thickness, for they could yet be seen, 
felt« and measured. But suppose each of these little blocks 
to be again divided a ihousand times, it is true we could not 
measure them, but still they would possess the quality of ex- 
tension, as really as they did before division, the only differ- 
ence being in respect to dimensions. 

7. Figure, or /ori», is the result of extension, for we can- 
not conceive that a body has length arfd breadth, without its 
also having some kind of figure, however irregular. 

8. Some solid bodies have certain or determinate fornas 
which are produced by nature, and are always the same 
wherever they are found. Thus, a crystal of quartz has six 
sides, while a garnet has twelve sides, these numbers heing 
invariable. Some solids are so irregular, that they cannot 
be compared with any mathematical figure. This is the 
case with the fragments of a broken rock, chips of wood, 
fractured glass,' &c. 



Are the particles of gold dissolved, or only separated, by the aeidi 
•What is meant by extension 1 In how many directions do bodies pos- 
sess extension 1 Of what is fig:ure, or form, the re«Ult 1 Do all bodies 
£ assess fi^re 1 What solids are regular in their Ibnns 1 What be- 
es are irregulati 
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9. Fluid bodies have no determinate ibrms, but take their 
shapes from the vessels in which they happen to be placed. 

10. Divisibility. — By the divisibility of matteri we 
oiran that a body may be divided into parts, and that these 
parts may again be divided into other parts. 

I L. It is quite obvious, that if we break a piece of marble 
mto two parts, 'these two parts may again be divided, and 
ihat the process of division may be continued untH these' 
parts are so small as not individually to be seen or felt. 
But as every body, however small, must possess extension 
and form, so we can conceive of none so minute but that it may 
again be divided. There is, however, possibly a limit, beyond 
which bodies cannot be actually divided, for th^re may be 
reason to believe that the atoms of matter are inidvisible 
by any means in our power. But under what circumstances 
this takes place, or whether it is in the power of man during 
bis whole life, to pulverize any substance so finely, that it 
niay not again be broken, is unknown. 

12. We can conceive, in some degree, how minute must 
be the particles of matter from circumstances that every day 
come within our knowledge. 

13(. A single grain of musk will scent a room for years, 
and still lose no appreciable part of its weight. Here, the 
particles of musk must be floating in the air of every part 
of the room, otherwise they could not be- every where per- 
ceived. 

14. Gold is hammered so thin, as to take 282,000 leaves 
to make an inch in thickness. Here, the particles still ad- 
here to each other, notwithstanding the great surface which 
they cover, — a single grain being sufficient to extend over a 
surface of fifty square inches. 

1 5. The ultimate particles of matter, however widely they 
may be diffused, are not individually destroyed, or lost, but 
under certain circumstances, may again be collected into a 
body without change of form. Mercury, water, and many 
other substances, may be converted into vapor, or distilled in 
close vessels, without any of their particles being lost. In 



What is meant by divisibility of matteri Is there any limit to the 
divisibility of matter 1 Are the atoms of matter divisible 1 What ex- 
amples are ^iven of the divisibility of matter 1 How many leaves of 
pnnlU does it take to make an inch in thickness 1 How ihany square 
inches may 'a CTain of gold be made to cover 'i Under what circun^- 
•tances may the particles of matter agdia be colleoted in their original 
form? 
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I such caaesi there is no decomposition of the substances, but 
only A change of form by the heat, and hence the mercury 
aod water assume their original state again on cooling. 

16. When bodies suffer decomposition or decay, their el- 
ementary particles, in like manner, are neither destroyed 
nor lost, but only enter into new arrangements or combma* 
tions with other bodies. 

1 7. When a piece of wood is heated in a close vessel, &uch 
as a retort, we obtain water, an acid, several kinds of gas. and 
there remains a black, porous substance, called charcoal. 
The wood is thus decomposed, or destroyed, and its particles 
take a new arrangement, and assume new forms, but that 
nothing is lost is proved by the fact, that if the water, acid, 
gasses, and charcoal, be collected and weighed, they will 
be found exactly as heavy as the wood was, before distillation. 

18. Bones, flesh, or any animal substance, may in the 
same manner be made to assume new forms, without losing 
a particle of the matter which they orifi^inally contained. 

19. The decay of animal or vegetable bodies in the open 
air, or in the ground, is only a process by which the particles 
of which they were composed, change their places, and as* 
sume new forms. 

20. The decay and decomposition of animals and vegeta- 
bles on the sur&ce of the earth form the soil, which nou- 
rishes the growth of plants and other vegetables ; and these, 
in their turn, form the nutriment of animals. Thus is there 
a perpetual change from death to life, and from life to death, 
and as constant a succession in the forms and places, which 
the particles of matter assume. Nothing is lost, and not a 
particle of matter is struck out of existence. The same mat- 
ter of which every living animal, and every vegetable, was 
formed, before and since the flood, is still in existence. As 
nothing is lost or annihilated, so it is probable that nothing 
has been added,. and that we, ourselves, are composed of par- 
ticles of matter as old as the creation. In tune^ we must, in 
our turn, sufler decomposition, as all forms have done before 
us, and thus resign the matter of which we are composed, to 
form new existences. 

21. Inertia. — Inertia means passiveness or want of 

^— ^^— ■^^»— »— .^— ^— .^— — ^— ^j.^.— ^— ^— ^^■^^■^^^— i— .^— »..^— — ».— »»_^^_^ 

When bodies suffer decay^ are their particles losti What becomeii 
of the particles of bodies which decay 1 Is it probable that any matter 
nas been annihilated or added, since the first creation 1 What is said 
of the iMurticlet •f matter of which we axe made 1 What does inertia 
utanl 
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{loweT. Thus matter is, of itself, equally incapable of [mfe» 
ting itself in motion, or of bringing itself to rest when ia 
motion. 

22. It is plain that a rock on the surface of the earth, 
never changes its position in respect to other things on the 
earth. It has of itself no power to move, and would, there* 
fore, for ever lie still, unless moved by some external force. 
This &ct is proved by the experience of every person, for 
we see the same objects lying in the same positions all our 
lives. Now, it is just as true, that inert matter has no pow- 
3r to bring itself to rest, when once put in motion, as it is^ 
that it cannot put itself in motion, when at rest, for having 
no life, it is perfectly passive, both to motion and rest, and 
therefore either state depends entirely upon circumstances. 

23. Common experience proving -that matter does not 
put itself in motion, we might be led to believe, that rest ia 
the natural state of all inert bodies, but a few considerations 
will show, that motion is as much the natural state of mat- 
ter as rest, and that either state depends on the resistance, or 
impulse, of external causes. 

24. If a cannon ball be rolled upon the ground, it will 
soon cease to move, because the ground is rough, and pre- 
sents impediments to its motion ; but if it be rolled on the 
ice, its motion will continue much longer, because there are 
fewer impediments, and consequently, the same force of im* 
pulse will carry it much farther. We see from this, thai 
with the same impulse, the distance to which the ball will 
move must depend on the impediments it meets with, or the 
resistance it has to overcome. But suppose that the ball 
and ice were both so smooth as to remove as much as poa* 
sible the resistance caused by friction, then it is obvious that 
the ball would continue to move longer, and go to a greater 
distance. Next suppose we avoid the friction of the ice, and 
throw the ball through the air, it would then continue in 
motion still longer with the same force of projection, be- 
cause the air alone, presents less impediment than the air 
dnd ice, and there is now nothing to oppose its constant mo- 
tion, except the resistance of the air, and its own weight, or 
gravity. 

25. If the air be exhausted, or pumped out of a vessel by 

Is rest or motion the natural state of matter 1 Why does the baU 
coll farther on the ice than on the |;round 1 What does this provel 
Wh^, with the same force of projeetioo, will a ball move fturthir taioiisl 
the air than on the kse 1 
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meaiis of an air pamp, and a common top, wbh a smaU, hatd 

Ioint, be set in motion in it, the top will continne to spin for 
ours, because thetur does not resist its motion. A pendu- 
lum, set in motion, in an exhausted vessel, will continue to 
swing, without the help of clock work, for a whole day, be- 
cause there is nothing to resist its perpetual motion, but the 
small friction at the point where it is suspended, and gftayity. 

26. We see, then, that it is the resistance of the air, of fric- 
tion, and of gravity, which causes bodies once in motion to 
cease moving, or come to rest, and that dead matter, of itseii^ 
is equally incapable of causing its own motion, or its own 
rest 

27. We have perpetual examples of the truth of this doc 
trine, in the moon, and other planets. These vast bodies 
move through spaces which are void of the obstacles of air 
and friction, and their motions are the same that they were 
thousands of years ago, or at the beginning of creation. 

28. Attraction. — By attraction is meant that property, 
or quality in the particles of bodies, which make them tend 
oward each other. 

29. We know that substances are composeo of small 
atoms or particles of matter, and that it is a collection of these, 
united together, that forms all the objects with which we are 
acquainted. Now, when we come to divide, or separate any 
substance into parts, we do not find that its particles have 
been united or kept together by glue, little nails, or any such 
mechanical means, but that they cling together by some 
power, not obvious to our senses. This power we call at- 
traction, but of its nature or cause, we are entirely ignorant 
Experiment and observation, however, demonstrate, that this 
power pervades all material things, and that under different 
modifications, it not only makes the particles of bodies adhere 
to each other, but is the cause which keeps the planets in 
their orbits as they pass through the heavens. 

30. Attraction has received different names, according to 
the circumstances under which it acts. 

31. The force which keeps the particles of matter to- 

Why will atop ipin, or a pendulum swing, longer in an exhausted 
vessel than in the air 7 What are the causes which resist the perpetual 
motion of bodies 1 Where have we an example of continued motioc 
withouir the existence of air and friction 1 What is meant by attrac 
tioni What is known ab6ut the cause of attraction 1 Is attraction 
oommon to all kinds of matter, or noti What effect does this power 
havs upon the planets 1 W hy has attraction received diffei ent names ? 
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gether, to form bodies, or masses, is called attraelion of eth 
kesion That which inclines diflferent masses towards each 
t<ther, is called attraction of gravitation. That which 
causes liquids to rise in tubes, is called capillary attraction. 
That which forces the particles of substances of different 
kinds to unite, is known under the name of chemical at- 
traction. That which causes the needle to point constantly 
towards the poles of the earth is magnetic attraction ; and 
that which is excited by friction in certain substances, is 
knowntby the name of electrical attraction, 

32. The following illustrations, it is hoped, will make 
each Icind of attraction distinct and obvious to the mind of 
the student. 

33. Attraction of Cohesion acts only at insensible 
distances, as when the particles of bodies apparently touch 
each other. 

34. Take two pieces of lead, of a round form, an inch in 
diameter, and two inches long; flatten one end of each, and 
make through it an eye-hole for a string. Make the other 
ends of each as smooth as possible, by cutting them with a 
sharp knife. If now the smooth surfaces be brought to- 
gether, with a slight turning pressure, they will adhere 
with such force that two men can hardly pull them apart by 
the two strings. 

35. In like manner, two pieces of plate glass, when their 
surfaces are cleaned from dust, and they are pressed to- 
gether, will adhere with considerable force. Other smooth 
substances present the same phenomena. 

36. This kind of attraction is much stronger in some 
bodies than in others. Thus, it is stronger in the metals 
than in most other substances, and in some of the metals it 
is stronger than in others. In general, it is most powerful 
among the particles of solid bodies, weaker among those of 
liquids, and probably entirely wanting among elastic fluids, 
such as air, and the gases. 

37. Thus, a small iron wire will hold a suspended weight 
of many pounds, without having its particles separated ; the 

How many kinds of attraction are there 1 How does the attraetion 
of cohesion operate 1 What is meant by attraction of eravitation 1 
What by capillary attraction 1 What by chemical attraction 1 Whot 
is that which makes the needlepoint towards the polel How ii elec- 
trical attraction excited? Give an example of cohesive attraction 1 
In what substances is cohesive attraction the strongest 1 In what sub- 
Stance is it weakeitl 
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particles of water are divided by a very small force, whil* 
those of air are still more easily moved among each othei . 
These diiOferent properties depend on the force of cohesiou 
with which the several particles of these bodies are united. 

38. When the particles of fluids are left to arrange them- 
selves according to the laws of attraction, the bodies which 
they compose assume the form of a globe or ball. 

39. Drops of water thrown on an oiled sur&ce or on wax 
—globules of mercury, — ^hail stones,— -a drop of water ad- 
hering to the end of the finger, — tears running down the 
cheeks, and dew drops on the leaves of plants, are ail 
examples of this law of attraction. The manufacture of shot 
is also a striking illustration. The lead is melted and 
poured into a sieve, at the height of about two hundred feet 
from the ground. The stream of lead, immediately after 
leaving the sieve, separates into round globules, which, be- 
fore they reach the ground, are cooled and become solid, 
and thus are formed the shot used by sportsmen. 

40. To account for the globular form in all these cases, 
we have only to consider that the particles of matter are 
mutually attracted towards a common centre, and in liquids 
being free to move, they arrange themselves accordingly. 

41. In all figures except the globe, or ball, some of the 
particles must be nearer the centre than others. But in a 
body that is perfectly round, every part of the outside is 
exactly at the same distance from the centre. 

42. Thus, the corners of a cube, or Pig- 1. 
square, are at much greater distances 
from the centre, than the sides, while the 
circumference of a circle or ball is every 
where at the same distance from it. This 
difference is shown by ^%, 1, and it is 
quite obvious, that if the particles of 
matter are equally attracted towards the fc^^ 
common centre, and are free to arrange 
themselves, no other figure could possibly be formed, since 
then every part of the outside is equally attracted. 

43. The sun, earth, moon, and indeed all the heavenly 




Whv arethe particles of fluids more easily separated than those of 
■oUds 1 What form do fluids take, when their particles are left to theur 
own arrangement 1 Give examples of this law. How is the elobalar 
form which liquids assume accounted for 1 If the particles of a body 
are free to move, and are equally attracted towards the cencre, whM 
must be its figurel Why must the figure be a globel 
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faodies, are illustnitions of this law, and therefore were pro* 
bably in so soft a state when first formed, as to allow their 
particles freely to arrange themselves accordingly. 

44. Attraction of Gratitation. — As the attraction of 
cohesion unites the particles of matter into masses or bodies, 
so the attraction of gravitation tends to force these masses 
towards each other, to form those of still greater dimensions. 
The term gravitation, does not here strictly refer to the 
weight of bodies, but to the attraction of the masses of matter 
towards each other, whether downwards, upwards, or hori* 
mentally. 

45. The attraction of gravitation is mutual, since all 
bodies not only attract other bodies, but are themselves at* 
Iracted. ' 

46. Two cannon balls, when suspended by 
long cords, so as to hang quite near each other, 
are found to exert a mutual attraction, so that 
neither of the cords is exactly perpendicular 
but they approach each other, as in fig. 2. 

47. In the same manner, the heavenly bo- 
dies, when they approach each other, are drawn 
out of the line of their paths, or orbits, by mu- 
tual attraction. 

48. The force of attraction increases in pro- 
portion as bodies approach each other, and by 
the same law it must diminish in proportion as 
they recede from each other. 

49- Attraction, in technical language, is in- 
versely as the squares of the distances between 
(he two bodies. That is, in proportion as the 
square of the distance increases, in the same 
proportion attraction ilecreases, and so the contrary. Thus, 
if at the distance of 2 feet, the attraction be equal to 4 pounds, 
at the distance of 4 feet, it will be only 1 pound ; for the 
square of 2 is 4, and the square of 4 is 16, which is 4 times 
the squiire of 2. On the contrary, if the attraction at the 
distance of 6 feet be 3 pounds, at the distance of 2 feet ft 
will be 9 times as much, or 27 pounds, because 36, the 
square of 6, is equal to 9 times 4, the square of 2. 

^ What great natural bodi^ are examples of this law 1 What is meant 
by^ attraction of gravitation 1 Can one body attract another without 
bein(^ itself attracted 1 How is it proved that bodies attract each other \ 
By vhat law, or rule, does the force of attraction increase 1 Give «» 
axample of this rale. 

2* 
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50. The intensity of light is found to increase and di- 
minish in the same proportion. Thus, if a hoard a foot 
square, he placed at the distance of one foot from a candle, 
it will he found to hide the light from another hoard of two 
feet square, at the distance of two feet from the candle. Now 
a board of two feet square is just four times as large as one 
of one foot square, and therefore the light at double the dis- 
tance being spread over 4 times the surface, has only one 
fourth the intensity. 

61. The expe- Pig. a 

riment may be ea- 
sily tried, or may 
be readily under- 
stood by fig. 3, 
where c repre-' C 
sents the candle, 
A, the, small ^ 

board, and JB the large one; B being four times the size 
of Jl. « 

The force of the attraction of gravitation, is in proportion 
to the quantity of matter the attracting body contams. 

Some bodies of the same bulk contain a much greater 
quantity of matter than others : thus, a piece of lead con- 
tains about twelve times as much matter as a piece of c6rk 
of the same dimensions, and therefore a piece of lead of any 
given size, and a piece of cork twelve times. as large, will 
attract each other equally. 

52. Capillary Attraction. — The force by which 
small tubes, or porous substances, raise liquids above their 
levels, is called capillary attraction. 

If a small glass tube be placed in water, the water on the 
inside will be raised above the level of that on the outside of 
the tube. The catrse of this seems to be nothing more than 
the ordinary attraction of the particles of matter for each 
other. The sides of a small orifice are so near each other, 
as to attract the particles of the fluid on their opposite sides, 
and as all attraction is strongest in the direction (£ the 



How is it shown that the intensit^r of light increases and diminishes 
in the same proportion as the attraction of matter ? Do bodies attract 
in proportion to bnlk, or quantity of matteaS What would be the di^ 
ference of attraction between a cubic inch of lead, and a cubic inch of 
cork 1 Why would there be so much difference 1 What is meant bv 
eapillory attraction 7 How is this kind Of attraction iUustnOed with 
a^aistuiMt 
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^eatest quantity of matter, the water is raised upwards, or 
m the direction of the length of the tube. On the outside 
of the tube, the opposite surfaces, it is obvious, ciuinot act 
on the same columli of water, and therefore the influence 
of attraction is here hardly perceptible in raising the fluid* 
This seems to be the reason why the fluid rises higher on 
the inside than on the outside of the tube. 

53. great variety of porous substances are capable of 
this kind of attraction. If a piece of sponge or a lump of 
sugar be placed, so that its lowest corner touches the water, 
the fluid will rise up and wet the whole mass. In the same 
manner, the wick of a lamp will carry up the oil to supply 
the flame, though the flame is several inches above the level 
of the oil. If Ae end of a towel happens to be left in a 
basin of water, it will empty the basin of its contents. And 
on the same principle, when a dry wedge of wood is driven 
inlo the crevice of a rock, and afterwards mftistened with 
water, as when the rain falls upon it, it will absorb the 
water, swell, and sometimes split the rock. In i^ermany, 
mill-stone quarries are worked in this manner. 

54. Chemical Attraction takes place between the 
particles of substances of difierent kinds, and unites them 
jnto one compound. 

55. This species of attraction takes place only between 
the particles of certain substances, and is not, therefore, a 
universal property. It is also known under the name of 
chemical affijiity, because it is said, that the particles of sub- 
stances having an affinity between them, will unite, while 
those having no affinity for each other do not readily enter 
into union. 

56. There seems, indeed, in this respect, to be very sin- 
gular preferences, and dislikes, existing among the particles 
of matter. Thus, if a piece of marble be thrown into sul- 
phuric acid, their particles will unite with great rapidity 
and commotion, and there will result a compound diflering 
in all respects from the acid or the marble. But if a piece 
of glass, quartz, gold, or silver, be thrown into the acid, no 
change is produced on either, because their particles have 
no affinity. 

» r I _ , -i II .1.1 I -I .. I I III > 

Why does the- water rise higher in the tube than it does on the out- 
aide 1 Give some Gommtfn illustrations of this principle. What is the 
effect of chemical attraction 1 By what other name is this kind of atp 
tfction known 1 What effect is produced when maible and sulphuric 
acid are brouehtf together 1 What is the effect when glasrmnd this 
•cid lurebrouicmto^hMrl What is th« reason of this diicreoeal 
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Sulphur and quicksilver, when heated together, will form 
a beautiful red compound, known under the name of ver* 
milion, and which has none of the qualities of sulphur or 
quicksilver. 

57. Oil and water have no affinity for each other, but 
potash has an attraction for both, and therefore oil and water 
will unite when potash i<9 mixed with them. In this man* 
ner, the well known article called soap is formed. But the 
potash has a stronger attraction for an acid than it has for 
either the oil or the water ; and therefore when soap it 
mixed with an acid, the potash leaves the oil, and unites 
with the acid, thus destroying the old compound, and at the 
same instant forming a new one. The same happens when 
soap is dissolved in any water containing an acid, as the 
water of the sea, and of certain wells. The potash forsakes 
the oil, and unites with the acid, thus leaving the oil to rise 
to the surfac;e of the water. . Such waters are called hard, 
and will not wash, because the acid renders the potash a 
neutral substance. 

58. JVfAGNETic Attraction. — There is a certain ore of 
iron, a piece of which, being suspended by a thread, v/ill 
always turn one of its sides to the north. This is called the 
loadstone, or natural Magnet^ and when it is brought near 
a piece of icon, or steel, a mutual attraction takes place, and 
under certain circumstances, the two bodies will come to- 
gether and adhere to each other. This is called Magnetic 
Attrq,ction. When a piepe of steel or iron is rubbed with 
a Magnet, the same virtue is comrhunicated to the steel, and 
it will attract other pieces of steel, and if suspended by a 
string, one of its ends, will constantly point towards the 
north, while the other, of course, points towards the south. 
This is called an artificial Magnet. The magnetic needle 
is a piece of steel, first touched with the loadstone, and then 
suspended, so as to turn easily on a point. By means of this 
instrument, the mariner guides his ship through the path- 
less ocean. See Magnetism. 

59. Electrical Attraction. — When a piece of glassy 
or sealing wax, is rubbed with the dry hand, or a piece of 

\ How may oil and water be if(ade to unite? What is the composi 
tipn thus formed caUed 1 How does an acid destroy this compound t 
V^at is the reason that hard water will not wash 1 What is a na 
turtd magnet ? What is meant by magnetic attraction ? What isJU! 
artificial magnet? What is a maga^ic needlel What is its uni 
What is meant by electrical tSAtnexuu^'] 
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doth, and then held towards any light substance, such as 
hair, or thread, the light body will be attracted by it, ami 
will adhere for a moment to the glass or wax. The influ- 
ence which thus moves the light body is called BUeirical 
Attraction. When the light body has adhered to the sur- 
face of the glass for a moment, it is again thrown off, or 
repelled, and this is called Electrical Repulsion. See Elec- 
tricity, 

60. We have thus described and illustrated all the uni- 
versal or inherent properties of bodies, and have also no- 
ticed the several kinds of attraction which are peculiar, 
namely, Chemical, Magnetic, and Electrical. There are 
still several properties to be mentioned. Some of them 
belong to certain bodies in a peculiar degr^, while other 
bodies possess them but slightly. Others belong exclusively 
to certain substances, and not at all to others. These 
properties are as follows. • • 

61. DENsiTT.-^This property relates to the compactness 
of bodies, or the number of particles which a body contains 
within a given bulk. It is closeness of texture. Bodies 
which are most dense, are those which contain the least 
number of pores. Hence the density of the metals is much 
greater than the density of wood. Two bodies being of 
equal bulk, that which weighs most, is most dense. Some 
of the metals may have this quality increased by hammer- 
ing, by which their pores are filled up and theic particles 
are brought nearer to each other. The density of air is 
increased by forcing more into a close vessel than it natu- 
rally contained. 

62. Rarity. — This is the quality opposite to density, 
and means that the substance to which it is applied is po- 
rous, and light. Thus air, water, and ether, are rare sub- 
stances, while gold, lead, and platina, are dense bodies. 

63. Hardness. — This property is not in proportion, as 
might be expected, to the density of the substance, but to the 
force with which the particles of a body cohere, or keep 
their places. Glass, for instance, will scratch gold or pla- 
tina, tnough these metals are much more dense than glass. 
It 19 probable, therefore, that these metals contain the 
- ■ ... ... .1 ■ ■ I I ■ I i. * 

What is electrical repulsion 1 What is density 1 What bodies are 
most dense 1 How may this quality be increased m the metals 1 What 
18 tarity % What are rare bodies 1 What are dense bodies 1 How 
does hardness differ from density 1 Why will gltbs scratch gold or 
platina 1 
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greatest number of particles, but that those of the glass are 
more firmly fixed in their places. 

f Some of the metala can be made hard or soft at pleasure. 
Thus steel when heated, and then suddenly cooled, becomes 
harder than glass, while if allowed to cool slowly, it is soft 
and flexible. 

64. Elasticity is that property in bodies by which, 
after being forcibly compressed or bent, they regain their 
original state when the force is removed. 

Some substances are highly elastic, while others want 
this property entirely. The separation of two bodies after 
impact, or striking together, is a proof that one or both are 
elastic. In genera], most hard and dense bodies, possess 
this quality in greater or less degree. Ivory, glass, marble, 
flint, and ice, are elastic solids. An ivory ball, dropped 
upon a marble slab, will bound nearly to the height from 
which it fejl, and no mark will be left on either. India 
rubber is exceedingly elastic, and on being thrown for- 
cibly against a hard body, will bound to an amazing 
distance. 

Putty, dough, and wet ,clay, af e examples of the entire 
want of elasticity, and if either of these be thrown against 
an impediment, they will be flattened, stick to the place 
they touch, and never, like elastic bodies, regain their for- 
mer shapes. 

Among fluids, water, oil, and in general all such sub- 
stances as are denominated liquids, are nearly inelastic, 
while air and the gaseous fluids, are the most elastic of all 
bodies. 

65. Brittleness is jhe property which renders sub- 
stances easily broken, or separatea into irregular fragments. 
This property belongs chiefly to hard bodies. 

It does not appear that brittleness is entirely opposed to 
elasticity, since in many substances, both these properties 
are united. Glass is the standard, or type of brittleness, and 
yet a ball, or flne threads of this substance, are highly elas- 
tic, as may be seen by the bounding of the one, and the 
springing of the other. Brittleness often results from the 



What metal can be made hard or soil at pleasure 1 What is meant 
by elasticity 1 How is it known that bodies possesft this propertvl 
Mention several elastic solids. Give examples of inelastic solids. Do 
liquids possess this property 1 What are the most elastic of all sub- 
stances 1 What is brittleness 1 Are brittleness and elasticity eves 
found in the same substance 1 Give examples. 
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trefttm^t to which substances are submitted. Iron, steel, 
brass, and copper, become brittle when heated and suddenly 
cooled ; but if cooled slowly, they are not easily broken. 

66. Malleability. — Capability of being drawn under 
the hammer, or rolling press. This property belongs to 
some of the metals, but not to all, and is of vast importance 
to the arts and conveniences of life. 

The Malleable metals are, gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
some others. Antimony, bismuth, and cobalt, are brittle 
metals. Brittleness is therefore the opposite of malleability. 

Gold is the most malleable of all substances. It may be 
drawn under the hammer so thin that light may be seen 
through it. Copper and silver are also exceedingly malle- 
able. 

67. Ductility, is that property in substances which ren- 
ders them susceptible of being drawn into wire. 

We should expect that the most malleable metals would 
also be the most ductrle ; but experiment proves that this is 
not the case. Thus, ^in and lead may be drawn into. thin 
'eaves, but cannot be drawn into small wire. Gold is the 
most malleaHle of all the metals, but plaiina is the most 
ductile. Dr. WoUaston drew platina into threads not much 
larger than a spider's web. 

68. Tenacity, in common language called toughness, 
refers to the force of cohesion among the particles of bodies. 
Tenacious bodies are not easily pulled apart. There is a 
remarkable difference in the ten acitj'' of different substances. 
Some possess this property in a surprising degree, while 
others are torn asunder by the smallest force. 

Among the malleable metals, iron and steel are the most 
tenacious,' while lead is the least so. Steel is by far the most 
tenacious of all known substances. A wire of this metal, 
no larger than the hundredth part of an inch in diameter, 
sustained a weight of 134 pounds, while a wire of platina of 
the same size would sustain a weight of only 16 pounds, 
and one of lead only 2 pounds. Steel wire will sustain 
39,000 feet of its own length without breaking. 



IL>w are iron, steel, and brass, made briUlel What does roaUea- 
bility mean 1 What metals are malleable, and what ones are brittle 1 
Which is the most malleable metal 1 What is meant by ductility 1 
Are the most malleable metals the most drctile 1 What is meant by 
tenacity 1 Pjfom what does this^ property arise 1 What metals are 
most tenacious 1 What proportion does tne tenacity of steel bear to 
that of platina and lead 1 
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69. RECAPIT17LATIQ19.— ^The common, or ^saential pro* 
perties of bodies, are. Impenetrability, Extension, Figure,. 

. Divisibility, Inertia, and Attraction. Attraction is of several 
kinds, namely, Attraction of cohesion, Attraction of gravita^ 
tion. Capillary attraction, Chemical attraction, Magnetic ai« 
traction, and Electrical attraction. 

70. The peculiar properties of bodies are, Density, Rari- 
' ty, Hardness, Elasticity, Brittleness, Malleability, Ductility, 

and Tenacity. 

Force of Gravity. 

71. The force by which bodies are drawn towards each 
other in the mass, and by which they descend towards the 
earth when suspended or let fall from a height, is called the 
force of gravity. (43.) 

' 72. The attraction which the earth exerts on all bodies 
near its surface, is called terrestrial gr avity ^ eind. the force 
with which any substance is drawn downwards, is called iu 
weight. 

73. All falling bodies tend downwards towards the centre 
of the earth, in a straight line from the point where they arp 
let fall. If then a body be let fall in any part of the world, 
the line of its direction will be perpendicular to the earth's 
surface. It follows, therefore, that two falling bodies, on 
opposite parts of the earth, mutually fall towards each other. 

74. Suppose a cannon ball to be disengaged from a height 
opposite to us, on the other si(}e of the earth, its motion in 
resjpect to us, would be upward, whila the downward motion 
from where we stand, would be upward in respect to those 
who stand opposite to us, on the other side of the earth. 

75. In like manner, if the falling body be a quarter, in- 
stead of half the distance round the eartn from us, its line 
of direction would be directly across, or at right angles with 
the line already supposed. 

What are the essential properties of bodies? How many kinds of 
attraction are there 1 What are the peculiar properties of bodies % 
What is gravity 1 What is terrestrial gravity 1 To what point in the 
eartKdo lallmg bodies tendl In what direction will two falling bo* 
dies from opposite parts of the earth tend, in respect to each other T In 
what direction will one from half way between them meet thei? 
inel 
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76. This wHl be readily 
widerstood by fig. 4, where 
the circle is supposed to be 
the circamference of the 
earth, a, the ball falling to* 
wards its upper surface, 
where we stand; b, a ball 
fiiiling towards the oppo- 
site side of the earth, but 
ascending in respect to us ; 
and d, a ball descending at 
the distance of a quarter of 
the circle, from the other 
two, and crossing the line 
of their direction at right 
angles. _ 

77. It will be obvious, 

therefore, that what we call n^ and down are merely relative 
terms, and that what is down in respect to us, is up in re* 
spcct to those who live on the opposite side of the earth, and 
so the contrary. Consequently, down every where means to* 
wards the centre of the earth, and up from the centre of the 
earth ; because all bodies descend towards the earth's centre, 
from whatever part they are let fall. This will be apparent 
when we consider, that as the earth turns over every 24 
hours, we are carried with it through the points a, d, and ^, 
fig. 4 ; and therefore, if a ball is supposed to fall from the 
point a, say at 12 o'clock, and the same ball to fitll again 
from the same point above the earth, at 6 o'clock, the two 
lines of direction will be at right angles, as represented in 
the figure, for that part of the earth which was under a at 
12 o'clock, will be under i at 6 o'clock, the earth having 
in that time performed one quarter of its daily re'^olution.. 
At 12 o'clock at night, if the ball be supposed to fall again, 
its line of direction will be at right angles with that of its 
last descent, and consequently it will ascend in respect to 
the point on which it fell 12 hours before, because the earth 
^ould have then gone through one half her daily rotation, 
and the point a would be at b. 

How is this shown by the fi^re 1 Are the terms up and down tela- 
tiTe, or positive, in their meaning? What is understood by dovfn in 
MIT part of the earth 1 Suppose a ball be let fall at 13 and then at 6 
raoofc, in what direction would th6 lines of their descent meet each 
other 1 Suppose two balls to descend from opposite sides of the earth, 
what would oe their direction in respect to each other 1 
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The velocity or rapidity of every &lljiig body* ib unl* 
formly accelerated, or increased, in its approach towarda 
the earth, from whatever height it falls. 

78. If a rock is rolled from a steep mountain, ita motion 
is at first slow and gentle, bat as it jproceeds downward, il 
moves with perpetually increased velocity, seeming to gata- 
er fresh speed every moment, until its force is such that 
every obstacle is overcome ; trees and rocks are beat from 
its path, and its motion does not cease until it has rolled to 
a great distance on the plain. 

• Velocity of Falling Bodies. 

79. The same principle of increased velocity as bodies 
descend from a height, is curiously illustrated by pouring 
molasses or thick syrup from an elevation to the ground. 
The bulky stream, of perhaps two inches in diameter, where 
it leaves the vessel, as it descends, is reduced to the size of 
a straw, or knitting needle ; but what it wants in bulk is 
made up in velocity, for the small stream at the ground, 
will fill a vessel just as soon as the large one at the outlet 

80. For the same reason, a man may leap from a chair 
without danger, but if he jumps from the house top, his 
velocity becomes so much increased, before he reaches the 
ground, as to endanger his life by the blow. 

It is found by experiment, that the motion of a falling 
body is increased, or accelerated, in regular mathematical 
proportions. 

81. These increased proportions do not depend on the 
increased weight of the body, because it approaches nearer 
the centre of the earth, but on the constant operation of the 
force of gravity, which perpetually gives new impulses to 
the falling body, and increases its velocity. 

* 82. It has been ascertained by experiment, that a body, 
falling freely, and without resistance, passes through a space 
of 16 feet and 1 inch during the first second of time. Leav* 
ing out the inch, which is not necessary for our present 
purpose, the ratio of descent is as follows. 

83. If the height through which a body &lls in one se* 
cond of time be known, the height which it Mis in any 



What is said conceraing the motions of falling bodies 1 How is 
this increased velocity illustrated 1 Why is there any more danger in 
jumping from the house top than from a chair 1 What Bombet if InI 
does a SaUng U4y pw Uiniug^ 
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qfopoaed tune may be eompnted. For since the height ia 
proportional to the square of :he time, the height through 
which it will fkll in iwo seconds will be f&ur times that 
which it falls through in one second. In three seconds it 
will fall through nine times that space ; in four seconds, 
nx^een times that of the first second: m^ve seconds, twenty^ 
five times, and so on in this proporuon. 

84. The following, therefore, is a general rule to find 
the height through which a body will &11 in any given 
time. 

85. Ride. — Reduce the given time to seconds : take the 
square of the number of seconds in the time, lind multiply 
the height through which the body falls in one second by 
that number, and the result will be the height sought. 

86. The following table exhibits the height and corres- 
ponding times as far as 10 seconds. 



Time 
Height 


1 
1 


2 

4 


3 
9 


4 
16 


5 
25 


6 
36 


7 
49 


8 
64 


9 
81 


10 
100 



87. Each unit in the upper row expresses a second of time, 
and each unit in those of the second row expresses the 
height through which a body falls freely in a second. 

88. Now; as the body fells at the rate of 16 feet during 
the first second, this number, according to the rule, multi- 
plied by the square of the time, that is, by the numbers ez- 
pressea in the second line, will show the actual distance 
through which the body falls. 

89. Thus we have for the ^rf^ second 16 feet; for the 
end o( the second, 4X16=64 feet; third, 9X16^144; fourth, 
16X16=256; fifth, 25X16=400; sixth, 36X16=576; sev 
enth, 49X16=784; and for the 10 seconds 1600 feet 

90. If, on dropping a stone from a precipice, or into a 
well, we count the seconds from the mstant of letting it &11 
until we bear it strike, we may readily estimate the height 
of the precipice, or the depth of the well. Thus, suppose i 
is 5 seconds in falling, then we only have to square the 
seconds, and multiply this by the distance the body falls in 
one second. We have then 5X5=25, the square, which 
25X16=246 feet, the depth of the well. 

91. Thus it appears, that to ascertain the velocity with 

If a body fall from a certain height in two seconds, what proportion 
lo this wiU it fall in four seconds 1 What is the rule by which tha 
height flfbm which a body falls may be found 1 How many feet does 
a body tall in one Mcond 1 How aaany foet will a body fUl in bum 
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Fig. 5. 
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whieh ft body &Ua in any given time, we must know how 
many feet it fell during the first second. The Telocity ac- 
quired in one second, and the space &llen through during 
that timet being the fundamental elements of the whole cal- 
culation, and all that are necessary for the computation of 
the various circumstances of felling bodies. 

92. The difficulty of calculating exactly the velocity of 
a felling body from an actual measurement of its height, 
and the time which it takes to reach the ground, is so great, 
that no accurate computation could be made from such an 
experiment. 

93. Atwoodls Machine, — This difficulty has, however, 
been overcome by a curious piece of machinery, invented 
for this purpose by Mr. Atwood. 

94. This machine consists 
of two upright posts of wood, 
fig. 5, with cross pieces, as 
shown in the figure. The y 
weights A and B, are of the 
same size, and made to balance 
each other very exactly, and 
are connected by the thread 
which passes over the wheel 
C. jP is a ring through which 
the weight A passes, and G is i7 
a stage on which the weight 
rests in its descent. The' ring 
and stage both slide up and 
down, and are^xed at pleasure 
by thumb screws. The post 
a, is a graduated scale, and 
the pendulum jK, is kept in 
/notion by cloek-work. L, is a 
small bar of metal, weighing a 
quarter of an* ounce, and long- 
er than the diameter of the 
ring J! 

95. When the machine is to 
oe used, the weight A is drawn 
up to the top of the scale, and 
the ring ana stage are placed 
ft certain number of inches 



A 
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Is the Telocity of a falling body calculated from actual measuremeiil, 
or by a machine 1 Describe the operation of Mr. Atwood'a machine 
ftir estimating the velocities of falling bodies* 
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from oach olher. The small bar £, ia than placed acroai 
thd weight At by means of which it is made slowly to do* 
scend. When it has descended to the ring, the small weiffhi 
L, is taken off by the ring, and thus the two weights are ieh 
equal to each other. Now it must be observed, that the 
motion, and descent of the weight JL, is entirely owing to 
^the gravitating force of the weight L, until it arrives ai the 
ring JP, when the action of gravity is suspended, and the 
large weight continues to move downwards to the stage, in 
consequence of the velocity it had acquired previously to 
that time. 

96. To comprehend the accuracy of this machine, it must 
be understood that the velocities of gravitating ' bodies are 
supposed to be equal, whether they are large or small, this 
being the case when no calculation is made for the resistance 
of the air. Consequently, the weight of a quarter of an 
ounce placed on the large weight A, is a representative of 
all other solid descending bodies. The slowness of its de- 
scent, when compared with freely gravitating bodies, is only 
a convenience by which its motion can be accurately mea- 
sured, for it is the increase of velocity which the machine 
is designed to ascertain, and not the actual velocity of falling 
bodies. 

97. Now it will be readily comprehended, that in this 
respect, it makes no difference how slowly a body falls, pro* 
mded it follows the same laws as other descending bodies^ 
and it has already been stated, that all estimates on this sub- 
ject are made from the known distance a body descends 
during the first second of time. 

98. It follows, therefore, that if it can be ascertained, ex- 
actly, how much £aister a body falls during the third, fourth, 
or fiflh second, than it did during the first second, by know- 
ing how far it fell during the first second, we should be able 
to estimate the distance it would &11 durmg all succeeding 
seconds. 

99. If, then, by means of a pendulum beating seconds, 
the weight A should be found to descend a certain number 
of inches during the first second, and another certain number 
during the next second, and so on, the ratio of increased 
descent would be precisely ascertained, and could be easily 

After the smaU weight is taken off by the ring, why does the large 
weight continue to descend 1 Does this machiiie show the actaal va- 
kiGity of a falling body, or only its increasa % 
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applied to the falling of other bodies; and this is the use to 
which this instrament is applied. 

100. By this machine, it, can also be ascertained how 
much the actual velocity of a falling body depends on the 
force of gravity, and how much on acquired velocity, for 
the force of gravity gives motion to the descending weight 
only until it arrives at the ring, after which the motion is 
continued by the velocity it had before acquired. 

101. From experiments accurately made with this ma- 
chine, it has been fully established, that if the time of a 
fiilling body be divided into equal parts, say into seconds, 
the spaces through which it falls in each second, taken se- 
parately, will be as the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and so 
on, as already stated. To make this plain, suppose the 
times occupied by the felling body to be 1, 2, 3, and 4 se- 
conds ; then the spaces fallen through will be as the squares 
of these seconds, or times, viz. 1, 4, 9, and 16, the square of 
1 being 1, the square of 2 being 4, the square of 3, 9, and 
so on. The distance fallen through, therefore, during the 
second second, may be found, by taking 1, the distance cor- 
responding to one second, from 4, the distance corresponding 
to 2 seconds, and is therefore 3. For the third second, take 
4 from 9, and therefore the distance will be 5. For the 
fourth second, take 9 from 16, and the distance will be 7, 
and so on. During the first second, then, the body falls a 
certain distance; during the next second, it falls three times 
that distance; during the third, -five times the distance; dur- 
ing the fourth, seven times that distance, and so continually 
in that proportion. 

102. It will be readily conceived, that solid bodies Ml" 
in? from great heights, must ultimately acquire an amazing 
velocity by this proportion of increase. An ounce ball of 
lead, let fall from a certain height towards the earth, would 
thus acquire a force ten or twenty times as great as when 
shot out of a rifle. By actual calculation, it has been found 
that were the moon to lose her projectile force, which coun- 

How does Mr. Atwood's machine show how much the celerity of a 
body depends upon gravity, and how much on acquired velocity 1 
SwDpose the times of a falling body are as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, what 
will be the numbers representing the spaces through which it falls 1 
Suppose a body falls 16 feet the first second, how Ihr will it fall the 
thiro seoond 1 Would it be possible for a rifle ball to acquire a greater 
force by falling, than if shot from a rifle 1 How feng would it taht 
the moon to come to the eaxth aoooidin|; to the law of tncreaaeil 
velocity 1 
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virbalaiiees the earth's sttraction, she woald 611 to the earth 
ID four days and twenty hours, a distance of 240,000 milepi 
And were the earth's projectile force destroyed, it would 
fall to the sun in sixty-four days and ten hours, a distance 
of 95.000,000 of miles. 

103. Every one knows by his own experience the difier* 
ent effects of the same body falling from a ffreat or a small 
height. A boy will toss up his leaden bullet and catch it 
with his hand, but he soon learns, by its painliil effects, not 
to throw It too high. The effects of hail-stones on window 
glass, animals, and vegetation, are often surprising, and 
sometimes calamitous illustrations of the velocity of nJling 
bodies. 

104. It has been already stated, that the velocities of solid 
bodies billing from a given height, towards the earth, are 
equal, or in other words, that an ounce ball of lead will de- 
scend in the same time as a pound ball of lead. 

105. This is true in theory, but there is a slight differ- 
ence in this respect in favour of the velocity of the larger 
body, owing to the resistance of the atmosphere. We, how- 
ever, shall at present consider all solids of whatever size, 
as descending through the same spaces in the same times, 
this being exactly true when they pass without resistance. 

106. To comprehend the reason of .this, we have only to 
consider, that the attraction of gravitation in acting on a 
mass of matter acts on every particle it contains; and thus 
every particle is drawn down equally and with the same 
force. The effect of gravity, therefore, is in' exact propor- 
tion to the quantity of matter the mass contains, and not in 
proportion to its bulk. A ball of lead of a foot in diameter, 
and one of wood of the same diameter, are obviously of the 
same bulk; but the lead will contain twelve particle of 
matter where the wood contains one, and consequently will 
be attracted with twelve times the force, and therefore will 
weigh twelve times as much. 

107. Attraction fToportiofUbble to the quantity of mat" 
ter. — If, then, bodies attract each other in proportion to the 
quantities of matter they contain, it follows that if a mass 

How long: would it take the earth to fall to the sun 1 What^ fami- 
tiar iUnstrations are eiTen of the force acquired by the veloctty of 
falling bodies 1 WQIa small and large body fall through the same 
■pace m (he same time 1 On what parts of a mass of matter does ths 
Bioe of gravity acti Is the effect of gravity in pxoportbn to bulk, or 
qoantity of matterl 
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of the earth were doubled, the weights of ail bodies on iUi 
•ttrface would also be doubled ; and if its quantity of matter 
were tripled, all bodies would weigh three times as much 
as they ao at present. 

108. It follows also, that two attracting bodies, when free 
to move, must approach each other mutually. If the two 
bodies contain like quantities of matter, their approach will 
be equally rapid, and they will move equal distances towards 
each other. But if the one be small and the other large, 
the small one will approach the other with a rapidity pro* 
portioned to the less quantity of matter it contains. 

109. It is easy to conceive, that if a man in one boat pulls 
at a rope attached to another boat, the two boats, if oi the 
same size, will move towards each other at the same rate; 
but if the one be large and the other small, the rapidity 
with which each moves will be in proportion to its size, the 
large one moving with as much less velocity as its size ia 
greater. 

110. A man in a boat pulling a rope attached to a ship, 
seems only to move *the boat, but that he really moves the 
ship is certain, when it is considered, that a thousand boats 
pulling in the same manner would make the ship meet 
them half way. 

111. It appears, therefore, that an equal force acting on 
> bodies containing diflerent quantities of matter, move them 

with different velocities, and that these velocities are in an 
inverse proportion to their quantities of matter. 

112. In respect to equal forces, it is obvious that in the 
case of the ship and single boat, they were moved towards 
each other by the same force, that is, the force of a man 
pulling by a rope. The same principle holds in respect to 
attraction, for all bodies attract each other equally, accord- 
ing t<y.the quantities of matter they contain, and since all at- 
traction is mutual, no body attracts another with a greater 
foirce than that by which it is attracted. 

113. Suppose a body to be placed at a distance from the 
^ earth, weighing two hundred pounds; the earth would then 

attract the body with a force equal to two hundred pounds^ 

Were the mass of the earth doubled, how much more should we 
weigh than we do now ? Suppose one body moving towards another, 
three times as large, bythe force of fravity, what would be their pro- 
portional velocities 1 How is this illustrated 1 Does a large body at- 
tract a small one with any more force than it is attracted 1 Suppose a 
body weig:hine 200 pounds to be placed at a distance from the earti^ 
with how madi ibict docs the eailh i^ttraot tht body 1 
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lad tke body would attract the earth with aa eqnai finca^ 
otherwise their attractioa would not be equal aad mutiiaL 
Aaother body weighing ten pounds, wotdd be attracted wUh 
a force equal to ten pounds, and so of all bodies accordiiig 
to the quantity of matter they contain ; each body being at- 
tracted by the earth with a force equal to its own weight, 
and attracting the earth with an equid force. 

114. Ify for example, two boats be connected by s rope, 
and a man in one of them pulls with a force equal to 100 
pounds, it is plain that the force on each vessel would be 
100 pounds. For, if the rope were thrown over a pulley, 
and a man were to pull at one end with a force of 1 00 pounds, 
it is plain it would take 1 00 pounds at thd other end to balance. 

115. Attracting bodies approach each other. — It is in^ 
ferred from the above principles, that all attracting bo- 
dies which are free to move, mutually approach each other, 
and therefore that the earth moves towards every body 
which is raised from its surfece, with a velocity and to a 
distance proportional to the quantity of matter thus elevated 
from its surface. But the velocity of the earth being as 
many times less than that of the falling body as its mass is 
greater, it follows that its motion is not perceptible to us. 

116. The following calculation will show what an im- 
mense mass of matter it would take, to disturb the earth's 
gravity in a perceptible manner. 

117. If a ball of earth equal in diameter to the tenth part 
of a mile, were placed at the distance of the tenth part of a 
mile from the earth's surface, the attracting powers of the 
two bodies would be in the ratio of about 512 millions of 
millions to one. For the earth's diameter being about 8000 
miles, the two bodies would bear (o each other about this 
proportion. Consequently, if the tenth part of a mile were 
divided into 512 millions of millions of equal parts, one of 
these parts would be nearly the space through which the 
earth would move towards the falling body. Now, in the 
tenth part of a mile there are about 6400 inches, conse- 



With what force does the body attract the earth 1 Suppose a man in 
one boat, piills with a force of 100 pounds at a rope fastened to another 
boat, what would be the force on each boat 1 How is this illustrated % 
Suppose the body falls towards the earth, is the earth set in motion by 
its attraction? Why is not the earth's motion towards it perceptible 1 
'^hat distance would a body, the tenth part of a mile in diameter, 
l^ced at the distance of a tenth part of a mile, attract the eaitli to^ 
wards iti 
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quently this number must be dmded into 512 millions of 
millions of parts, which would give the eighty thousand 
millionth part of an inch through which the earth would 
more to meet a body the tenth part of a mile in diameter. 

Ascent of Bodies. 

1 18. Having now explained and illustrated the influence 
of gravity on bodies moving downward and horizontally, it 
remains to show how matter is influenced by the same 
power when bodies are n^oved upward, or contrary to the 
force of gravity. 

What has been stated in respect to the velocity of ^j^^ 
falling bodies is exactly reversed in respect to those 
which are thrown upwards, for as the motion of a 
falling body is increased by the action of gravity, so ^ 
is it retarded by the same force when thrown up- 
wards. 

A bullet shot upwards, every instant loses a part 
of its velocity, until having arrived at the highest 
point from whence it was thrown, it then returns 
again to the earth. I 

The same law that governs a descending body, 
governs an ascending one, only that their motions -t 
are reversed. 

The same ratio is observed to whatever distance 
the ball is propelled, or as the height to which it is 
thrown may be estimated from the space it passes 
through during the first second, so its returning ve- I 
locity is in a like ratio to the height to which it was 
sent. 

This will be understood by fig. 6. Suppose a 
ball to be propelled from the point a, with a force 
which would carry it to the point b in the first se- 
cond, to e in the next, and to d in the third second. 
It would then remain nearly stationary for an in- 
stant, and in returning, would pass through exactly 
the same spaces in the same times, only that its di- 
rection would be reversed. Thus it will fall from 
d to c, in the first second, to & in the next, and to a 
in the third. 

Now the force of a moving body is as its velocity d 

What effect does the force of gravity have on bodies moving vf 
waid % Are npvard and downward motion governed by the lasv 
iavsl Explain fig. & 
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ttud its quantity of matter, and hence the eame ball will iill 
with exactly the sa^me force that it rises. For instance, a 
ball shot out of a rifle, with a force sufficient to oyercpme a 
certain impediment, on returning, would again orercome 
the same impediment. 

Fall of Light Bodies. 

119. It has been stated that the earth's attraction acts 
equally on all bodies, containing equal quantities of matter, 
and that in vacuo, all bodies, whether large or. small, do* 
scend from the same heights in the same time. 

120. There is, however, a great difference in the quanti 
ties of matter which bodies of the same bulk contain, and 
consequently a difference, in the resistance which they meet 
with in passing through the air. 

121. Now, the fall of a body containing a large quantity 
of matter in a small bulk, meets with little comparative re- 
sistance, while the fall of another, containing the same 
quantity of matter, but of lai:ger size, meets with more in 
comparison, for it is easy to see that two bodies of the same 
size meet with exactly the same actual resistance. Thus, if 
we let fall a ball of lead, and another of cork, of two inches 
in diameter each, the lead will reach the ground before the 
cork, because, though meeting with the same resistance 
the lead has the greatest power of overcoming it. 

122. This, however, does not affect the truth of the ge- 
neral law already established, that the weights of bodies 
are as the quantities of matter they contain. It only shows 
that the pressure of the atmosphere prevents bulky and 
porous substances from falling with the same velocity as 
those which are compact or dense. 

123. Were the atmosphere removed, all bodies, whether 
light or heavy, large or small, would descend with the same 

' velocity. This fact has been ascertained by experiment in 
he following manner : 

124. The air pump is an instrument, by means of which 
the air can be pumped out of a close vessel, as will be seen 
under the article Pneumatics. Taking this for granted at 
present, the experiment is made in the following manner : 

What is tb€ difference between the upward and returning vdocity 
of the same body 1 Why will not a sack of feathers and a stone ofAhn 
tame size fall through the air in the same time 1 Dbes this affect the truth 
of the general law, that the weights of bodies are as their quantities of 
matter! What would be the effect on the fall of light and haavy bo» 
dies, were' the atmosphrvt removed 1 
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125. On the plate of the air pump A^ Fig:. 7. 

tlace the tall jar B^ which is open at the 
ottom, aod has a brass cover fitted closely 
to the top. Throuf^h the cover let a wire 
pass, air tight, having a small cross at the 
lower end. On each side of this cross, 
place a little stage, and so contrive tbem 
that by turning tbe wire by the handle C, 
' these stages shall be upset On one of the 
stages place a guinea or any other .heavy 
body, and . on the other place a feather. 
When this is arranged, let the air be ex- 
hausted from the jar by the pump, and then 
tarn the handle C, so that the guinea and 
feather may fall from their places, and it 
will be found that they will both strike the 
plate at the same instant Thus is it de- 
monstrated, that were it not for the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere, a bag of feathers 
and one of guineas would fall from a given 
height with the same velocity and in the 
same time. 

Motion. 

126. Motion maybe defined, a continued change of place 
with regard to a fixed point 

127. Without motion there would be no rising or setting 
ot the sun — ^no change of seasons-^no fall of rain — ^no build- 
ing of houses, and finally no animal life. Nothing can b^ 
done without motion, and therefore without it, the whole 
universe would be at rest and dead. 

128. In the languao^e of philosophy, the power which 
puts a body in motion, is called force. Thus it is the force 
of gravity that overcomes the inertia of bodies, and draws 
them towards the earth. The force of water and steam gives 
motion to machinery, &c. 

129. For the sake of convenience, and accuracy in the 
application of terms, motion is divided into two kinds, viz. * 
ahsoluU and relative. 





Bow is motion divided 1 
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ISO. Absolute m^OQ is a change of place with regard lo 
a fixed point, and is estimated without reference to the mo* 
tion of any other body. When a man rides along the street* 
or when a vessel sails through the water, they are both in 
absolute motion. 

131. Relative motion, is a change of place in a body* 
with respect to another body, also in motion, and is esti* 
mated from that other body, exactly as absolute motion is 
from a fixed point. 

132 The absolute velocity of the earth in its orbit from 
west to east, is 68,000 miles in an hour} that of Mars, in 
the same direction, is 55,000 miles per hour. The earth's 
relative velocity, in this case, is 13,000 miles per hour from 
\vest to east. That of Mars, comparatively, is 13,000 miles 
from east to west, because the earth leaves Mars that dis- 
tance behind her, as she would leave a fixed point. 

133. Rest, 'in the common meaning of the term, is the 
opposite of motion, but it is obvious, that rest is often a rela- 
tive term, since an object may be perfectly at rest with 
respect to some things, and in rapia motion in respect to 
others. Thus, a man sitting on the deck of a steam-boa^ 
may move at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, with respec| 
to the land, and still be at rest with rcsped to the boat. And 
so, if another man was running on the deck of the sameboal 
at the rate of fifteen miles the hour in a contrary direction^ 
he would be stationary in respect to a fixed point, and still 
be running with all his might, with respect to the boat 

Velocity of Motion. 

134. Velocity is the rate of motion at which a body 
moves from one place to another. 

135. Velocity is independent of the weight or magnitude 
of the moving body. Thus a cannon ball and a musket 
ball, both fiying at the rate of a thousand feet in a second, 
have the same velocities. 

136. Velocity is said to be uniform, when the moving 
body passes over equal spaces in equal times. If a steam- 
boat moves at the rate of ten miles every hour, her velocity 
is tmiform. The revolution of the earth from west to east 
is a perpetual example of uniform motion. 

What is absolute motion 1 What is relative motion 1 Whatistho. 
earth's relative velocity in respect to Mars 1 In what respea is a man 
ia a steam-boat at rest, and in what respect dots ha mova 1 What m 
vsfoeity 1 When is velocity uniform > 

4 
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187. Telocity is accelerated, when the rate of motion is 
constantly increased, and the moving body passes through 
unequal spaces in equal times. Thus, when a falling body 
?noves sixteen feet during the first second, and forty-eight 
feet during the next second, and so on, its velocity is accele- 
rated. A body falling from a height freely through the air, 
^ the most perfect example of this kind of velocity. 

138. Retarded velocity, 19 when the rate of motion of the 
oody is constantly decreased, and it is made to move slower 
and slower. A ball thrown upwards into the air, has its 
velocity constantly retarded by the attraction of gravitation, 
and consequently, it moves slower every moment. 

Force, or Momentum of Moving Bodies. 

139. The velocities of bodies are equal, when they pass 
over equal spaces in the same time; but the force with 
which bodies, moving at the same rate, overcome impedi- 
ments, is in proportion to the quantity of matter they contain. 
This power, or force, is called the momentum of the moving 
body. 

140. Thus, if two bodies of the same weight move with 
the same velocity, their momenta will be equal. 

141. Two vessels, each of a hundred tons, sailing at the 
rate of six miles an hour, would overcome the same impedi- 
ments, or be stopped by the same obstructions. Their mo- 
menta would therefore be the same. 

142. The force, or momentum of a moving body, is in 
proportion to its quantity of matter, and its velocity. 

143. A large body moving slowly, may have less mo< 
mentum than a small one moving rapidly. Thus, a bullet,, 
shot out of a gun, moves with much greater force than a 
4tone thrown by the hand. The momentum of a body is 
found by multiplying its quantity of matter by its velocity. 

144. Thus, if the velocity be 2, and the weight 2, the mo- 
mentum will be 4. If the velocity be 6, and the weight of 
tho body 4, the momentum will be 24. 

145. If a moving body strikes an impediment, the force 
ivith which it'strikes, and the resistance of the impediment. 

When is V€locity accelerated 1 Give illustrations of these two kincjs 
of velocity. What is meant by retarded velocity? Give an example 
of retarded velocity. What is meant by the monrentum of a body? 
When will the momenta of two bodies fee equal *? Give an example. 
When has a small body more momentum than a large one 1 By woai 
luk is the momemum of a body fbundl 
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m eqna]. Thus, if a boy tbrow bis ball againat tbe ndo 
of ihe bouse, with the force of 3, the hoiise resists it witb 
an equa.1 force, and the ball rebouads If he thro>rB it 
a^JDSi a pane of g'lass with the same force, the glass kar- 
bg only toe power of 3 to resist, the ball will go tbiougb 
the glass, etill tetainiag one third of. its fores. 

146. Action and re-aciion equal. — From observations 
made on the eflecls of bodies striking each other, it is found 
that action and redaction are equal ; or, in other words, that 
force and resistance are equal. Thus, when a moTing body 
strikes otie that it at rest, the body at rest returns the blow 
with equal force. 

This is illustrated by the well known feet, that if two 
persons strike their heads together, one being in motion, 
and the other at rest, they are both equally hurt. 

147. The philosophy of action and re-actioD is finely illus- 
trated by a Dumber cf ivory balls, suspended by thieadt, at 
in Rg. to. so as to touch each Fig. 10. 

other. If the hall a he drawn 
from the perpendicular, and 
then let fall, so as to strike the 
one next to it, the motion of iho 
felling ball will be communi- 
cated through the whole series, 
from one to the other. None of 
Ihe balla, except /, will, bow- 
ever, appear to move. This 
will be understood," when wo 
consider that the re-action of ft, 
is just equal to the action of a, 
and that each of the other balls, 

acts, on tbe other, until the mo- 
lion of a arrives at / which, having no impediment, or 
nothing to act upon, is itself put in motion. It is, therefore, 
re-action, which causes all the balls, except / to remain at 
rest. 

148. It is by a modification of the same principle, that 
rockets are impelled through the air. The stream of ex- 
panded air, or the fire, which is emitted from tbe t«wer eiid 

When B movins body glrikea an impediment, which ncei*c* tiM 
freaiest ihock 1 Wliat is ihe law of action and TB-action1 Haw la 
thi> iUustretcd 1 When on« of the ivorjr ball* sUikM tlis othw, wty 
iOBa the molt diMant ena oalj' mOTet 
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of the rocket, not only pushes against the roeket itself, bat 
against the atmospheric air, which, re-acting against the air 
do expanded, sends the rocket along. 

149. It was on account of not understanding the princi- 
ples of action and re-action, that the man undertook to make 
a &ir wind for his pleasure boat, to be used whenever he 
wished to sail. He fixed an inimense bellows in the stern 
of his boat, not doubting but the wind from it would carry 
him along. But on making the experimeat, he found that 
his boat went backwards instead of lorwards. The reafton 
is plain. The re-action of the atmosphere on the stream of 
wind from the bellows, before it reached the sail, moved 
the boat in a contrary direction. Had the sails received the 
whole force of the wind from the bellows, the boat would not 
have moved at all, for then, action and re-action would have 
been exactly equal, and it would have been like a man's at- 
tempting to raise himself over a fence by the straps of his 
boots. 

Reflegteb Motion. 

150. It h^ been stated that all bodies, when once set in 
motion, would continue to move straight forward, until some 
impediment, actings in a contrary direction, should bring 
them to rest; continued motion without impediment being a 
consequence of the inertia of matter. 

151. Such bodies are supposed to be acted upon by a sin- 
gle force, and that in the direction of the line in which they 
move. Thus, a ball sent out of a guii, or. struck by a bat, 
turhs neither to the right nor left, but makes a curve to- 
wards the earth, in consequence of another force, which is 
the attraction of gravitation, and by which, together with 
the resistance of the atmosphere, it is fii^lly brought to the 
ground. 

152. The kind of motion now to be considered, is that 
which is produced When bodies are turned out of a straight 
line by some force, independent of gravity. 

153. A single force, or impulse, sends the body directly 
forward, but another force, not exactly coinciding with this 
will give it a new direction, and bend it out of its former 
course. 

On what principle arc rockets impelled through the air *? In the ex- 
periment with the boat and bellows, why did the boat move back 
Wards 1 Why would it not have moved at all, had the sail received 
all the wind from the bellows 1 Suppose a body is acted on, uid set 
in motUNA by a single foroe, in what airection will it move 1 
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154. If, for instance, two moving bodies strike eseh other 
obliquely, they will both be thrown out of the line of Iheir 
former direction. This is called reflected motion, beeause 
it obserires the same laws as reflected light 

155. The bounding of a ball ; the skipping of a rtone 
over the smooth surface of a pond; and the oblique direction 
of an apple, when it touches a limb in its &11, are examples 
of reflected motion. 

156. By experiments on this kind of motion, it is found, 
that moving bodies observe certain laws, in respect to the di- 
rection they take in rebounding from any impediment thev 
happen to strike. Thus, a ball, striking on the floor, or waU 
of a room, makes the same angle in leaving the point whera 
it strikes, that it does in approaching it 

157. Suppose a b, 

fig. 11, to be a marble Pi«- 1^* 

slab, or floor, and c to 
be an ivory ball, which 
has been thrown to- 
wards the floor in the 
direction of the line c 
e ; it will rebound in ^ 
the direction of the line e d, thus making the two angles 
/and g exactly equal. 

158. If the ball approached the floor under a larger or 
smaller angle, its rebound would observe the same role. 
Thus, if it fell in the Fi^. is. 

line h k, fig. 12, its re- 
bound would be in the f ^ C h 
line k t, and if it was 
dropped perpendica- 
larly from Z to il, it 
would return in the 
same line to /. The an- 
gle which the ball 
makes with the per- 
pendicular / A^ in its 
approach to the floor, is called the (vugle of incidence, and 





What is the motion called, when a body is tamed out of a straight 
line by another force 1 What illustrations can )rou gire of refleiSed 
motion 1 What laws are observed in reflected motion 1 Suppose a baU 
to be thrown on the floor in a certain direction, what rule will it ob- 
serre in rebounding 1 What is the angle called, which the ball nakM 
in approaching the floor 1 
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tiMlt iviuch k BMkes ui depaituig from the floor in ihc atme 
line, ifl called the angle of reflection, and these angles are 
always equal (o each other. 

Compound Motion. 

159. Compownd motion is that motion which is prodHeed 
by two or more forces, acting in diflferent directions, on the 
same body, at the same time. This will be readily unuer* 
flood by a diagram. 

160. Suppose the ball a, d Fig. 13. 
ig. 13, to DO moving with 
a certain velocity in the 
line b e, and suppose that 
at the instant when it came b 
to the point «, it should be 
struck with an equal force 
in the direction of d e, as 
it cannot obey the direction 
of both these forces, it will 
take a course between 
them, and fly off in the di- 
rection of/ 

161. The reason of this 
is plain. The first force would carry the ball from bio e; 
the second would carry it from dio e; and these two forces 
being equal, gives it a direction just half way between the 
two, ana therefore it is sent towards / 

162. The line a/ is called the diagonal of the square, 
and results from the cross forces, b and d, being equal to each 
other. If one of the moving forces is greater than the 
other, then the diagonal line will be lengthened in the di- 
rection of the greater force, and instead of being the diago- 
nal of a square, it will become the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram, or oblong square. 

What is the angle called, wbic h it makes in leaving the floor 1 What 
is the difference between these angles 1 What is compound motion ^ 
8ttm>09e a ball, moving with a certain force, to be sUnck ciOMwifS 
with the same force, in what direction will it move 7 
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i$8. Suppose th« htte ng- 14- 

iQ the direction o( m b^ 
flhofild drive the hall with 
twice the velocity of the ^ 
cross force c 4f ^S- 1^ 
then the ball would go 
twice as far from the line 
e ^, as from the line h a, 
and c/ would be the di- ^ 

agonal of a papiilelogram ^ 

whose length is double its breadth. 

)64. Suppose a boat, in crossing a river, is rowed forward 
at the rate of four miles an hour, and the current of the river 
Is at the same rate, then the two cross forces will be equal, 
and the line of the boat will be the diagonal of a square, as 
in fig. 13. But if the current be four miles an hour, and 
the progress of the boat forward only two miles an hour, 
then the boat will go down stream twice as fast as she goes 
across the river, and her path will be the diagonal of a pa- 
rallelogram, as in fig. 14, and therefore to make the boat 
pass directly across the stream, it must be rowed towards 
some point higher up the stream than the landing place ; a 
&ct well known to boatmen. 

Circular Motion. 

165. Circular motion is the motion «f a body in a ring, or 
circle, and is produced by the action of two forces. By one 
9f these forces, the moving body tends to fiy off in a straight 
line, while by the other it is drawn towards the centre, and 
thus it is made to revolve, or move round in a circle. 

166. The force by which a body tends to go off in a 
straight line, is called the centrifugal force ; that which 
keeps it from flying away, and draws it towards the centre, 
b called the centripetal force. 

16-7. Bodies moving in circles are constantly acted upon 
by these two forces. If the centrifugal force should cease, 
the moving body woul^ no longer perform a circle, but 
would directly approach the centre of its own motion. If 

Suppose it to be struck with half its former force, in what direction 
will It move 1 What is the line af fig. 13; called 1 What is the line 
c/, fig. 14, caUed 1 How are these figures illustrated 1 What is circu* 
m motion % How is this motion produced 1 What is the centrifugal 
femcf 1 What is the «emi^)etal Ibroel Suppose the osatrifugal fiivoe 
JMdd oeasf^ ill wh^ 4iv9PtMii woidd te 
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the centripetal fotee tbooU ceue, ih» bodj woald inatBDtly 
begin to moTe off in a atraigbt Hne, th» Keing, as we have 
explained, the direction which aJl bodies take when acted 
on bj a single force. 

168. This will be obrioos Fif. Ui 

by fig. 15. Soppoee « to be a 
cannon ball, tied with a gtrins 
to the centre of a slab of smooth 
marble, and sappoee an attempt 
be made to posh this ball with 
the hand in the direction of b ; 
it is obrioos that the strings 
would prsTent its going to that 
point: but would keep it in 
the circle. In this case, the 
string is the centripetal force. 

id9. Now suppose the ball 
to be kept revolving with rapidity, its velocity and weight 
will occasion its centrifugal force; and if the string were 
cut, when the ball was at the point c, for instance, this force 
would carry it off in the line towards b, 

170. The greater the velocity with which a body moves 
round in a circle, the greater will be the force with which 
it will fly off in a right line. 

171. Thus, when one wishes to sling a stone to the great- 
est distance, he makes it whirl round with the greatest pos- 
sible rapidity, before he lets it go. Before the invention of 
other warlike instruments, soldiers threw stones in this 
manner, with great force, and dreadful eflects. 

172. The line about which a body revolves, is called its. 
axis of motion. The point round which it turns, or or 
which it rests, is called the centre of motion. In fig. 15 
the point d, to which the string is fixed, is the centre of roc* 
lion. In the spinning top, a line through the centre of the 
handle to the point on which it turns, is the axis of motion. 

173. In the revolution of a wheel, that part which is at 
the greatest distance from the axis of motion, has the great- 
est velocity, and, consequently, the greatest centrifugal 
force. 

SuppOM the centripetal force ihould ceaie, where would the body go 1 
Explain ilg. 15. What constitutes the eentrifu^ force of a body 
moving round in a circle 1 How is this illustrated 1 What is the axis 
ofmottonl What is the centre of motion 1 Give illustrations. What 
part of a revolving wheel has the greatest oentrifugal force. 
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174. Suppose the wheel, fig. fHg. 1& 

16, to Tevolre a certain number 
of times in a minute, the Yclocit j 
of the end of the arm, at the 
point a, would be as much great- 
er than its middle at vhe point b, 
as its distance is greater from the 
axis (^'motion, because it moves 
in a lars^er circle, and conse- 
qoently uke ceatrifagal force of 
the rim c, would, in like manner, 
be as its distance from the centre 
of motion. 

1 75. Large wheels, which are designed to turn with great 
Telocity, must, therefore, be made with corresponding 
strength, otherwise the centrifugal force will overcome the 
cohesive attraction, or the strength of the fiistenings, in which 
case the wheel will fly in pieces. This sometimes happens 
to the large grindstones used in gun-factories, and the stone 
either flies away piece-meal, or breaks in the middle, to the 
great danger of the workmen. ' 

176. Were the diurnal velocity of the earth about seven- 
teen times greater than it is, those parts at the greatest dis- 
tance from its axis, would besfin to fly off in straight lines, 
as the water does from a grindstone, when it is turned rap- 
idly. 

Cbmteb of Gratity. 

177. The centre of gravity, in any body or system of 
bodies, is that point upon which the body, or system of 
bodies, acted upon only by gravity, will balance itself in all 
positions. 

178. The centK of gtavity, in a wheel made entirely of 
wood, and of equal thickness, would be exactly in the mid- 
dle, or in its ordinary centre of motion. But if one side of 
the wheel were made of iron, and the other part of wood, 
its centre of gravity would be changed to some point, aside 
from the centre of the wheel 

Why 1 Why most large wheels, turning with great velocity, be 
itrongfy made f What would be the consequence, were the velocity of 
the earth 17 times greater than it is 1 Where is the centre of grayity in 
aJbodir 1 Where is the centre of eravity in a wheel, made of wood 7 
tf«iis aidtt is Bwdeof wood, and &e other of iron, when is the centrel 
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Fig. 19 



179. Thus, the centre of gravity Pig. 17. 
in the wooden wheel, ^g. 17, would 
be at the axis on which it turns ; but 
were the arm a, of iron, its centre 
of motion and of gravity would no 
longer be the same, but while the 
centre of motion remained as before, 
the centre of gravity would fall to 
the point a. Thus the centre of 
motion and* of gravity, though oflen 
at the same point, are not always so. 

180. When the body is shaped irregularly, or there are 
two or more bodies connected, the centre of gravity is tht 
point on which they will balance without failing. 

181. If the two balls, a and 6, fig. ' Fig. 18. 

18, weigh each four pounds, the cen- 
tre of gravity will be a point on the 
bar equally distant from each. 

182. But i/ one of the balls be 
heavier than the other, then the cen- 
tre of gravity will, in proportion, ap- 
proach the larger ball. Thus, in ^g. 

19, if c weighs two pounds, and d 
eight pounds, the centre of gravity will be fou/ times the 
distance from c that it is from d. 

183. In a body of equal thickness, as a board, or a slab 
of marble, but otherwise of an irregular shape, the centre 
of gravity, may be found by suspending it, first from one 
point, and then from anotljer, and marking, by means of a 
plumb line, the perpendicular ranges from the point of sus- 
pension. The centre of gravity will b^ the point where 
these two lines cross each other. 

Thus, if Fig. 2a 

the irregular y'^'^x..,,^^^ 
shaped piece \ ^"^ 
of board, fig. \ \ 

20, be sus 

pended 

making a 

hole through 

it at the point 




Fl«s21. 



Fig. 22. 



US- \ \ 

by \ ^ 




Is the centre of motion and of gravity always tbe samel When twc 
oodies are connected, as by ft har between thftm wH^re is the centre of 
gravity 1 • 
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A, Aud at the same point suspending the plumb line c, both 
boatd and line will hang in the position represented in the 
ngure. Having marked this line across the board, let it be 
suspended again in the position of ^g. 21, and the perpen- 
dicular line again marked. The point where these lines 
cross each other is the centre of gravity, as seen by fig. 22. 

184. It is often of great consequence, in the concerns of 
life, that the subject of gravity should be well considered, 
since the strength of buildings, and of machinery, oAen de- 
pends chiefly on the gravitating point. 

-185. Common experience teaches, that a tall object, with 
a narrow base, or foundation, is easily overturned; but com- 
mon experience does not teach the reason, for it is only by 
understanding principles, that practice improves experiment. 

186. An upright object will fall, to the ground, when it 
leans so much that a perpendicular line from its centre of 
gravity falls beyond its base. A' tall chimney, therefore, 
with a narrow foundation, such as are commonly built at the 
present day, will fall with a very slight inclination. 

187. Now, in falling, the centre of gravity passes through 
the part of a circle, the centre of which, is at the extremity 
of the base on which the body stands. This will be com- 
prehended by fig. 23. 

188. Suppose the figure to be a block Fig. 23. 
of marble, which is to be turned over* 
by lifting at the comer a, the comer d 
would be the centre of its motion, or 
the point on which it would turn. The 
centre of gravity, c, would, therefore, 
describe the part of a circle, of which 
the corner, d, is the centre. 

189. It will be obvious, after a little consideration, that 
the greatest difilculty we should find in turning over ^ 
square block of marble, would be, in first raising up the cen- 
tre of gravity, for the resistance will constantly become less, 
in proportion as the point approaches a perpendicular line 
over the comer J, which, having passed, it will fall by its 
own gravity. 

In a board of irregular shape, by what method is the centre of grav- 
ity found'} In what direction must the centfe of gravity be from the 
outside of the base, before the object will fall 1 In falling, the centre. of 
gravity passes through part of a circle ; where is the centre of this cir- 
elel In turninp; over a body, vhy does the force reqtured constantly 
beoomo less and les»1 
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Fig. 24. 




19QL The fiffienlty of tarning over a body of a particala* 
will be more strikingly iUustrated by the figure of a 
tljMi^c, or loiv pyramid. 

191. In fig. 24, the centre of gravity is 
90 low, and the base so broad, that in 
Uiming it over, a great proportion of its 
wliole weight nwst be raised. Hence we 
see the firmness of the pyramid in theo.- 
ij, and experience proves its truth j for 
buildings are found to withstand the ef- 
fects of time, and the commotions of earthquakes, in propor- 
tion as they approach this figure. 

The most ancient monuments of the art of building, now 
standing, the pyramids of Egypt, are of this form. 

192. When a ball is rolled on ..a horizontal plaice, the 
centre of gravity is not raided, but moves in a straight line 
parallel to the surface of the plane on which it rolls, and is 
consequently always directly over its centre of motion, 

193. Suppose, fig. 25, a is the Fig. 25. 
plane on which the ball moves, b 
the line on which the centre of 
gravity moves, and c a plumb line, 
showing that the centre of gravity 
must always be exactly over the 
centre of motion, when the ball 
moves on a horizontal plane — then 
we shall see the reason why a ball 
moving oh such a plane, will rest with equal firmness in 
any position, and why so little force is required to set it in 
motion. For in no other figure does the centre of gravity 
describe a horizontal line over that of motion, in whatever 
direction the body is moved. 

194. If the plane is inclined downwards, the ball is in- 
stantly thrown into motion, because the centreof gravity then 
^lls forward of that of motion, or the point on which the 
ball rests. 




Why is there less force required to overturn a cube, or square, than 
a pyiuihid of the same weight 1 When a ball is rolled on a horizon- 
tal plane, in what direction does the centre of gravity move 1 Explain 
fiff. S5. Why does a ball on a horizontal plane rest equally well m all 
pSsitionsI Why does it move with tittle force 1 If the plane is ia> 
tlintd downwarda, why doM thaball roll in that direction 1 
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195. This ia explained bv fig. 26, Fi^ 96. 
where a is the point on which the 
ball rests, or the centre of motion, c 
the perpendicular line from the cen- 
tre of gravity as shown by the plumb 
weight e. 

If the plane is inclined upward, 
force is required to move the ball in 
that direction, because the centre of 
gravity then falls behind that of mo- 
tion, and therefore the centre of grav- 
ity has to be constantly lifted. This 
is also shown by iig. 26, only considering the ball to be 
moving up the inclined plane, instead of down it 

196. From these principles, it will be readily understood, 
why so much force is required to roll a heavy body, as a 
Qogshead of sugar, for instance, ap an inclined plane. The 
centre of gravity falling behind that of motion, the weiffht is 
constantly acting against the force employed to raise the body . 




197. From what has been stated, it will 
6e understood, that the danger that a body 
will &11, is in proportion to the narrowness 
of its base, compared with the height of the 
centre of gravity above the base. 

198. Thus, a tall body, shaped like fig. 27, 
will fall, if it leans but very slightly, for the 
centre of gravity being far above the base, at 
a, is brought over the centra of motion, b, 
with little mclination, as shown by the plumb 
line. Whereas a body shaped like ^g, 28, 
will not h\\ until it leans much more, as again 
fthown by the direction of the plumb line. 

199. We may learn, from these compari- 
sons, that it is more dangerous to ride in a 
high carriage than in a low one, in propor- 
tion to the eletatibn of the vehicle, and the 
nearness of the wheels to each other, or in 
proportion to the narrowness of the base, and 
the height of the centre of gravity. A load 



Pig. 27. 




Fig. 38. 




Why ia ibrce required to move a ball up an inclined plane 1 What is 
thjB danger that a body will fiill proportioned to 1 Why is a body, shapp^ 
lilee fig. 27, more easily thrown down, than one shaped like fig. IsSI 
Hence, in riding in a carringo, how ia the danger of upsetting ^^/topa^' 
Ikmadf 

5 
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of hay upsets where the road raises oat wheel bui liltla 
higher than the other, because it is high, and broader on the 
top than the distance of the wheels from each other ; while 
a load of stone is very rarely turned over, because the centre 
of gravity is near the earth, and its weight between the 
wheels, instead of being far above them. 

200. In man the centre of gravity is between the hips, and 
hence, were his feet tied together,. and his arms tied to his 
sides, a very slight inclination of his body would carry this 
perpendicular of his centre of gravity beyond the base, and 
he would 611. But when his limbs are free to move, he 
widens his base, and changes the centre of gravity at plea- 
sure, by throwing out his arms, as circumstances require. 

201. When a man runs, he inclines forward, so that the 
centre of gravity may hang before his base, and in this po- 
sition, he is obliged to keep his feet constantly advancing, 
otherwise he would fall forward. 

202. A man standing on one foot, cannot throw his body 
forward without at the same time throwing his other foot 
backward, in order to keep his centre of gravity within the 
base. • 

203. A man, therefore, standing with his heels against a 
perpendicular wall, cannot stoop forward tvithout falling, be- 
cause the wall prevents his throwing any part of his body 
backward. A person little versed in such things, agreed to 
pay a certain sum of money for* an opportunity of possessing 
himself of double the sum, by taking it from the floor with 
his heels against the wall. The man, of course, lost his 
money, for* in such a posture, one can hardly reach lower 
than nis own knee. 

204. The base, on which a man is supported, in walking 
or standing, is his feet, and the space between them. By 
turning the toes out, this base is made broader, without 
taking much from its length, and hence persons who turn 
their toes outward, not only walk more firmly, but more 
gracefully, than those who turn them inward. 

205. In consequence of the upright position of man, he is 
constantly obliged to employ some exertion to keep his bal 
auce. This seems to be the reason why children learn to 

* " ■'■ ^-^^^ ■ P ■■ !■■■ P— ■■ I ■ M »■■ I I I I I I ^» ■ III .1 111 ^ 

Where is the centre of a man's gnvity 1 Why will a man fall with 
a slight inclination, when his feet and arms are ticdl Why cannot one 
who stands with his heels aj^ainst a wall stoop forward 1 Why doea a 
person wtik most firmly, who turns his toes outward 1 Why does aol 
a child walk ae soon woe can ttaad t 
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walk with so mmh diffioalty, for after they hare strength 
io stand, it requires considerable experience, so to balance 
the body, as to set one foot before the other without felling. 

206. By experience in the art of balancing, or of keeping 
the centre of gravity in a line oyer the base, men sometimes 
perform things, that, at first sighc, appear altogether beyond 
haman power, such as dining with the table and chair 
standing on a single rope, dancing on a wire, &c. 

207. No form, under which matter exists, escapes the ge* 
neral law of grav]|v« and hence vegetables, as well as ani* 
mals, are formed wm reference to the position of this centre, 
in respect to the base. 

It is interesting, in reference to this circumstance, to ob- 
serve how exactly the tall trees of the forest conform to this 
law. 

208. The pine, which grows a hundred feet high, shoots 
up with as much exactness, with respect to keeping its cen- 
tre of gravity within t^e base, as though it had been direct- 
ed by the plumb line of a master builder. ' Its limbs towards 
the top are sent off in conformity to the same law ; each one 
growing in respect to the other, so as to preserve a due 
balance between the whole. 

209. It may be observed, also, that where many trees 
grow near each other, as in thick forests, and consequently 
where the wind can have but little effect on each, that they 
always grow taller than when standing alone on the plain. 
The roots of such trees are also smaller, and do not strike 
so deep as those of trees standing alone. A tall pine, in the 
midst of the forest, would be thrown to the ground by the 
first blast of wind, were all those around it cut away. 

' Thus, the trees of the forest, not only grow so as to pre- 
serve their centres of gravity, but actually conform, in a cer- 
tain sense, to their situation. 

Centre of Inertia. 

210. It will be remembered that inertia (21) is one of 
the inherent, or essential properties of matter, and that it is 
in consequence of this property, when bodies are at rest, that 
they never move without the application of force, and when 

J . 

In what doear the art of balancing;, or walking on a rope, consist 1 
What is observed in the growth of the trees of the forest, in respect to 
the laws of gravity 1 What effect does inertia have on bodies at rest 1 
What effect aoea it have on bodies in motion 1 
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once in motion, that they never cease moling without soma 
external cauBe. 

211. No\f, inertia, though, like gravity, it resides equally 
in every particle of matter, must have, like gravity, a centre 
in each particular hody, and this centre is the same with 
that of gravity. 

212. In a bar of iron, six feet long and two inches square, 
the centre of gravity is just three feet from each end, or ex 
ac% in the middle. If. therefore, the bar is supported at 
this point, it will balance equally, and because there are 
equal weights on both ends, it will not fall. This, there- 
fore, is the centre of gravity. 

Now suppose the bar should be raised by raising up the 
centre of gravity, then the inertia of all its parts would be 
overcome equally with that of the middle. The centre of 
gravity is, therefore, the centre of inertia. 

213. The centre of inertia, being that point which, being 
lifted, the whole body is raised, is not, therefore; always at 
the centre of the body. 

214. Thus, suppose the same bar Fig. 99. 
of iron, whose inertia was over- 
come by raising the centre, to have /' ^ a 
balls of different weights attached V^ » 
to its ends ; then the centre of iner- 
tia would no longer remain in the middle of the bar, but 
would be changed to the point a, fig. 29, so that to lift the 
whole, this point must be raised, instead of the middle, as 
before. 

^ EdVILIBRIUM. 

215. When two forces counteract, or balance each other, 
they are said to be in equilibrium, 

216. It is not necessary for this purpose, thai the weights 
opposed to each other should be equally heavy, for we have 
just seen that a small weight, placed at a distance from 
the centre of inertia, will ball^nce a large one placed near 
it. To produce equilibrium, it is only necessary, that the 
weights on each side of the support should mutually coun- 
teract each other, or if set in motion, that their mommita 

should be equal. 

■ 

Is the centre of inertia, and that of gravity, the same 1 Where is the 
^ntre of inertia in a body, or a system of bodies 1 Why is the point 
of inertia changed, by fixing different weights to the ends of the iron 
oarl What is meant by equilibrium 1 T« produce equilibrium, mual 
the weights be equal 1 
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A pair of acaks are in equilibrium, when the beam is m 

a horizontal position. 

2i^, To produce equilibrium in solid bodies, therefore, it 
is only necessary to support the centre of inertia, or gravity. 

218. If a body, or 9everal bod- Fig. 30. 
ies, connected, be suspended by a 
string, as in fig. 30, the point of 
support is always in a perpendic- 
ular line<^abqve the centre of in- 
ertia. The plumb line d, cuts the 
bar connecting the two balls at 
this point. Were the two weights 
in this figure equal, it is evident 
that the hook, or point of support, 
must be in the middle of the string, to preserve the hori- 
zontal position. 

219. When a man stands on his right foot, he keeps him- 
self in equilibrium, by leaning to the riffht, so as to bring 
his centre of gravity m a perpendicular line over the fool 
on which he stands. 

« 

CURVILINBAR, OR BENT MoTlON. 

220. We have seen that a single force acting on a body, 
(153,) drives it straight forward, and thdt two forces acting 
crosswise, drive it midway between the two, or give it a di« 
agonal direction, (160.) 

221. Curvilinear motion differs from both these, the di- 
rection of the body being neither straight forward, nor di- 
agonal, but through a line which is curved. 

222. This kind of motion may be in any direction, but 
when it is produced in part by gravity, its direction is al- 
ways towards the earth. 

223. A stream of water from an aperture in the side of a 
vessel, as it falls towards the ground, is an example of a 
curved line ; and a body passing through such a line, is said 
to have curvilinear motion. Any body projected forward, 
as a cannon ball or rocket, falls to the earth in a curved line. 

224. It is the action of gravity across the course of the 
stream, or the path of the ball, that bends it downwards, and 

When is a pair of scales in equilibrium 1 When a body is suspended 
by a atrine, where must the support be with respect to tiie point of in- 
ertia 1 What is meant by curvilinear motion t What are examples of 
tUi lund of motioa 1 What two forces produce this motion 1 

6* 
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nu](ti it fbrm a curve. The motion is tlKTofbre th« lecnh 
of two forces, that of projeclion, and that of gr&rity. 

225. The shape of the cur^e will depend on the velocity 
of the stream or ball. When the pieseure of the water u 
great, the stream, near the vessel, is nearly horizontal, be- 
cause its Telocity is in proportion to the pressure. When 
a ball first leaves the cannon, it describes but a slight curve, 
because its projectile velocity is then greatest 

The curves described by jets of water, under different 
degrees of pressure, are readily illustrated by tapping a tall 
vessel in several places, one above the other. 

226. Suppose fig. 31 be Fie. 31. 

such a vessel, filled with wa- ' 

ler, and pierced as represenl- 
ed. The streams will form 
curves difiertng from each 
other, as seen in the figure. 
Where the projectile force i< 
greatest, as from the lower 
orifice, the stream reaches the 
ground at the greatest distance 
from the vessel, this distance 
decreasinr, as the pressure 
becomes less towards the top 
of the vessel. The action of . 
gravity being al ways the same," 

the shape of the curve described, aa just stated, must depend 
on the velocity of the moving body; but whether the pro- 
jectile force be great or small, the moving body, if thrown 
horizontally, will reach the ground from the same height 
in the same time. 

227. This, at first thought, would seem improbable, for, 
without consideration, most persona would assert, very posi- 
tively, that if two cannon were fired from the same spot, at the 
same instant, and in the same direction, one of theoalla fall- 
ing half a mile, and the other a mile distant, that the ball 
which went to the greatest diiitance, would lake the most 
time in performing its journey. 

S28. Bat it must be remembered, that the projectile force 



^Mct 10 the tune lakea by k body lo reach the fraund, wbRherlhe curra 
«a [ceuoruaaUl Wby do b«diia fonniBg difiereiu curra fVc«ii tb* 
«Biu hm^t, naeh tlv* gioBiid attlwHMeiuael 
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does not in the least interfere with the force of gxmyitj. A 
ball flying horizontally at the rate of a thousand feet per 
second, i« attracted downwards with precisely the same force 
as one flying only a hundred feet per second, and must 
therefore descend the same distance in the same time. 

229. The distance to which a ball will go, depends on the 
ibrce of impulse giren it the first instant, and consequently 
on its projectile velocity. If it moves slowly, the distance 
will be short — ^if more rapidly, the space passed over will 
be greater. It makes jio difference, then, in respect to the 
descent of the ball, "Whether its projectile motion be fast, or 
slow, or whether it moves forward at all. 

230. This is demonstrated by experiment Suppose a 
cannon to be loaded with a ball, and placed on the top of a 
tower, at such a height from the ground, that it would take 
just three seconds for a cannon ball to descend from it to the 
ground, if let fall perpendicularly. Now suppose the can- 
non to be fixed in an exact horizontal direction, and at the 
same instant, the ball to be dropped towards the ground. 
They will both reach the ground at the same instant, pro- 
vided its sur&ce be a horizontal plane from the foot of the 
tower to the place whete the projected ball strikes. 

281. This will be made plain by fig. 32, where a is the 
perpendicular line of the descending ball, c b the curvilinear 
path of that projected from the cannon, and dt the horizon- 
tal line from the foot of the tower. 

Fig. 33. 




Suppose two balU, one flying at the rate of a thoasand, and the other 
at the rate of a hundred feet per second, which would descend most 
daring the second 1 Does it make an^ diffeteoce in respect to the de- 
scent of the ball, whether it has a projectile motion or noti Suppose, 
then, one ball be fired from a cannon, and another let fall from the same 
height at the same ini^tant, would they both reach the ground at the 
same tune 1 Explain fig. 32, showing the rsMon wh|r the two batts witt 
reach the groona at the saine time. 
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The reasoii why the two balls reach the gfround at the 
tame time, is easily comprehended. 

232. During the first second, suppose that the ball which 
is dropped, reaches I ; during the next second it falls to 2 ; 
and at the end of the third second, it strikes the ground. 
Meantime, the ball shot from the cannon is^ projected for- 
ward with such velocity as to reach 4 in the same time thai 
the other is &lling to 1. But the projected ball falls down- 
ward exactly as fast as the other, for it meets the line 1, 4, 
which is parallel to the horizon, at the same instant. During 
the next second, the projected ball reaches 5, while the other 
arrives at two ; and here again they have both descended 
through die same downward space, as is seen by the line 2, 
5, which is parallel with the other. During the third sec- 
ond, the ball from the cannon will have nearly spent its pro- 
jectile force, and, therefore, its motion downward will be 
greater, while its motion forward will be less than before. 
The reason of this will be obvious, when it is considered, 
that in respect to gravity, both balls follow exactly the 
same law, and fall through equal spaces in equal times. 
Therefore, as the falling ball descends through the greatest 
space during the last second, so that from the cannon, having 
now a less projectile motion, its downward motion is more 
direct, and, like all falling bodies, its velocity is increased as 
it approaches the earth. 

233. From these principles it may be inferred, that the 
horizontal motion of a body through tne air, docs not in the 
least interfere with its gravitating motion towards the earth, 
and, therefore, that a rifle ball, or any other body projected 
forward horizontally, will reach the ground in exactly the 
same period of time, as one that is let fall perpendicularly 

' from the same height. 

234. The two forces acting on bodies which fall through 
curved lines, are the same as the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, already explained ; the centrifugal, in case of the ball, 
being caused by tne powder — ^the centripetal, being the ac 
tion of gravity. 

235. Now, it is obvious, that the space throus^h which a 
cannon ball, or any other body, can be thrown, depends on 

Why does the ball approach the earth more rapidly in the last part 
of the cuTYe, than in tiie first part 1 What is tne force called which 
throws a ball forward ^ What is that called, which brings it to th« 
noandl On w4iat does the distance to which a projected body may bo 
urowa dcpwd 1 Why does the 4istanoe d^>end on the Telocity 1 
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the Telocity with which it is projected, for the attraction of 

gravitation, and the resistance of the air, acting perpetually, 
the time which a projectile can he kept in motion, through 
the air, is only a few moments. 

236. If, however, the projectile he thrown from an ele- 
vated situation, it is plain, that it would strike at a greater 
distance than if thrown on a level, hecause it would remain 
longer in the air. Every one knows that he can throw a 
stone to a greater distance, when standing on a steep hill, 
than when standing on the plain helow. 

287. Bonaparte, it is saio, hy elevating the range of his 
shot, homharded Cadiz from the distance of five miles. Per- 
haps, then, from a high mountain, a cannon ball might be 
thrown to the distance of six or seven miles. 

238. Suppose the cir- Fig;^33. 

cle, fig. 83, to be the ^ 

earth, and a, a high 
mountain on its surface. 
Suppose that this moun- 
tain reaches above the 
atmosphere, or is fifty 
miles high, then a can- 
non ball might perhaps 
reach from ato b.a. dis- 
tance of eighty or a 
hundred miles, because 
the resistance of the at- 
mosphere being out of 

the calculation, it would 

have nothing to contend with, except the attraction of gravi- 
lation. If, then, one degree of force, or velocitv, would 
send it to b, another would send it to e : and if the force was 
increased three times, it would fall at d, and if four times, 
It would pass to e. If now we suppose the force to be about 
ten times greater than that with which a cannon ball is pro- 
jected, it would not fall to the earth at any of these pomts, 
but would continue its motion, until it again came to the 
poidi a, the place from which it was first projected. It 
would now be in equilibrium, the centrifugal force being 
just equal to that of gravity, and therefore it would perform 




Explain fig. 33. Suppose the velocity of a cannon ball shot from a 
a mountain 50 miles high, to be ten times its usual rate, where wouki 
kstopl When would thti ball be in eomtibriuml 
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another, and another revolution, and so continue lo tevolva 
around the earth perpetually. 

239. The reason why the force of gravity will not ulti- 
mately bring it to the eartn, is, that during the first revolu- 
tion, the effect of this force is just equal to that exerted in 
any other revolution, but neither more nor less ; and, there- 
fore, if the centrifugal force was sufficient to overcome this 
attraction during one revolution, it would also overcome it 
during the next. It is supposed, also, that nothing tends to 
affect the projectile force except, that of gravity, and the 
force of this attraction would he no greater during any other 
revolution, than during the first. 

240. In other words, the centrifugal and centripetal ibrces 
are supposed to be exactly equal, and to mutually balance 
eachotner; in which case, the ball would be, as it were, 
suspended hetween them. As long, therefore, as these two 
forces continued to act with the same power, the ball would 
no more deviate from its path, than a pair of scales would 
lose their balance without more weight on one side than on 
the other. 

241. It is these two forces which retain the heavenly 
bodies in their orbits, and in the case we have supposed, our 
cannon ball would become a little satellite, moving perpetu» 
ally round the earth. 

Resultant Motion. 

242. Suppose two men to be sailing in two boats, each at 
the rate of four miles an hour, at a short distance opposite 
to each other, and suppose as they are sailing along in this 
manner, one of the men throws the other an apple. In re- 
spect to the boats, the apple would pass directly across, from 
one to the other, that is, its line of direction' would be per- 
pendicular to the sides of the boats. But its actual line 
through the air would be oblique, or diagonal, in respect to 
the sides of the boats, because in passing from boat to boat, 
it is impelled by two forces, viz., the force of the motion of 
the boat forward, and the force by which it is thrown by the 
hand across this motion. 

Why would not the force of gravity ultimately brin^ the ball to the 
earth 1 After the first revolution, if the two forces continued the same, 
would not the motion of the ball be perpetual 1 Suppose two boats, sail- 
in{; at the same rate, and iyi the same direction, if an apple be tossed 
from one to the other, what will be its direction in respect to the boats % 
What would be its line through the air, in respect to the boats t 
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243. This diagonal motion of the apple is called the re* 
tuUantt or the resulting motion, because it is the effect, or 
result, of two motions, resolved into one. Perhaps this will 
be more clear by fig. 34, where Fig. 34. 

a b, and c i, are supposed to be 

the sides of the two boats, and d ^ /^ d 

(he line e / that of the apple. 
Now the apple when thrown, 
lias a motion with the boat at the 

«ite of four miles an hour, from c _ 

c towards d, and this motion is ^ 

supposed to continue just as though it had remained in the 
Doat Had it remained in the boat during the time it was 
passing from e to /, it would have passed from e to A. But 
we suppose it to h^ve been thrown at the rate of eight miles 
an hour in the direction towards g^ and if the boats are 
moving south, and the apple thrown towards the east, it 
would pass in the same time, twice as far towards the east 
as it did towards the south. Therefore, in respect to the 
boats, the apple would pass in a perpendicular line from the 
side of one to that of the other, because they are both in 
motion ; but in respect to one perpendicular line, drawn from 
the point where the apple was thrown, and a parallel line 
with this, drawn from the point where it strikes the other 
boat, the line of the apple would be oblique. This will be 
clear, when we consider, that when the apple is thrown, the 
boats are at the points e and g, and that when it strikes, they 
are at h and /, these two points being opposite to each other. 
The liae e / through which the apple is thrown, is called 
the diagonal of a parallelogram, as already explained under 
compound motion. 

244. On the above principle, if two ships, during a bat- 
tle, are sailing before the wind at eqi^al rates, the aim of the 
gunners will be exactly the same as though they stood still; 
whereas, if the gunner fires from a ship standing still, at 
another under sail, he takes his aim forward of the mark 
he intends to hit, because the ship would pass a little for- 
ward while the ball is going to her. And so, on the con- 

^■^— ■^■^■^^^^M^M^— ^— ^.^»^W^-^l ^^^^^^^— ^—^M— i— I I I ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■■■■■■!■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■ I - ■ MMM ■ ■ I —I !■ ■ ■ — 

What is this kind of motion called 1 Why is it called resultant mo- 
tion 1 Explain fig. 34. Why would the line of the apple be actually 
perpendicular in respect to the boats, but oblique in respect to parallel 
lines drawn from where it was thrown^ and where it struck 1 How it 
this further illustrated ? When the ships are in equal motion, whers 
does the g;unner take his aim 1 Why does he ainv forward of the mark 
tJw otiwr ship it in mdtion 1 
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tfigry, if a ship in motion fires at another standinf^ 8till« the 
aim must be behind the mark, because, as the motion of the 
ball partakes of that of the ship, it will strike forward of 
the point aimed at. 

245. For the same reason, if a ball be dropped from tho 
topmast of a ship under sail, it partakes of the motion of the 
ship forward, and will fall in a Hne with the mast, and strike 
the same jpoint on the deck, as though the ship stood still. 

246. If a man upon the full run drops a bullet before him 
from the height of ills head, he cannot run sp &st as to over- 
take it before it reaches the ground. 

247. It is on this principle, that if a cannon ball be shot 
up vertically from the earth, it will fall back to the same 
point ; for although the earth moves forward while the ball 
IS in the air, yet as it carries this motion with it, so the ball 
moves forward also, in an equal degree, and therefore comes 
down at the same place. 

248. Ignorance of these laiys induced the story-making 
sailor to tell his comrades, that he once sailed in a shjp 
which went so fast, that when a man fell from the mast- 
head, the ship sailed away and left the poor fellow to strike 
into the water behind her. 

Pendulum. 

249. A pendulum is a heavy body, such as a piece of 
brass, or lead, suspended by a wire or cord, so as to swing 
backwards and forwards. 

When a pendulum swings, it is said to vidrate ; and that 
part of a circle through which it vibrates, is called its arc. 
^ 250. The times of the vibration of a pendulum are very 
nearly equal, whether it pass through a greater or less part 
of its arc. 

Suppose a and 5, fig. 35, to be two pendulums of equal 
length, and suppose the weights of each are carried, the one 
to c, and the other to d, and both let Mi at the same in-' 

If a ship in motion fires at one standing; still, where must be the aim 1 
Why, in this case, mast the aim be behind the markt What otr<er il- 
lustrations are eiven of resultant motion 1 What is a pendulum 1 
What is meant by the vibration of a pendulum 1 What is that part of a 
circle called, through which it swings 1 Why does a pendulum vibrate 
iu equal time, whether it goes through a smslLor large nart of its arc 1 
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brations would 
be equal in re* 
spect to time, 
the one pass- 
ing through its 
arc from c to e, 
and so back 
again, in the 
same time that 
the other passes 
from i to/ and back again. 

251. The reason of this appears to be, that when the pen* 
dulum is raised high, the action of gravity draws it more 
directly downwards, and it therefore acquires, in falling, a 
greater comparative velocity than is proportioned to the 
trifling difierence of height 

252. In the common clock, the pendulum is connected 
with wheel work, to regulate the motion of the hands, and 
with weights, by which the whole is moved. The vibra- 
tions of the pendulum are numbered by a wheel having sixty 
teeth, which revolves once in a minute. Each tooth, there* 
fore, answers to one swing of the pendulum, and the wheel 
moves forward one tooth in a second. Thus the second hand 
revolves once in every sixty beats of the pendulum, and as 
these beats are seconds, it goes round once in a minute. By 
the pendulum, the whole machine is regulated, for the clock 
pfoes faster, or slower, according to its number of vibrations 
m a given time. The number of vibrations which a pendu* 
lum makes in a given time, depends updn its length, because 
a long pendulum does not perform its journey to and from 
the corresponding points of its arc so soon as a short one. 

253. As the motion of the clock is regulated entirely by 
the pendulum, and as the number of vibrations are as ita 
length, the least variation in this respect will alter its rate 
of going. To beat seconds, its length must be about 39 
inches. In the common clock, the length is regulated by a 
icrew, which raises and lowers the weight. But as the rod 
10 which the weight is attached, is subject to variations of 



Describe ths common ekick. How many Yibrations has the pcndo- 
tnm in a minute 1 On what depends the number of vibrations which 
a I^ndttlum makes in a eiven time 1 What is the medium length of a 
poodulum beating teconisl Why does a common clock go aster ai 
winter than in ioauMrl 
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length in consequence of the change of the seasons, heing 
contracted by cold and lengthened by heat, the common 
clock goes faster in winter tha::i in summer. 

254. Various means have been contrived to counteract 
the effects of these changes, so that the pendulums may con- 
tinue the same length the whole year. Among inventions 
for this purpose, the gridiron pendulum is considered the 
best, it is so called, because it consists of several rods of 
metal connected together at each end. 

255. The principle on which this pendulum is construct- 
ed, is derived from the fact, that some metals dilate more by 
the same degrees of heat than others. Thus, brass will di- 
late twice as much by heat, and consequently contract twice 
as much by cold, as steel. If then these differences could 
be made to counteract each other mutually, given points at 
each end of a system of such rods would remain stationary 
the year round, and thus the clock would gp at the same 
rate in all climates, and during all seasons. 

This important object is accomplished by the Fig. 36. 
following means. T 

256. Suppose the middle rod, ^g. 36, to be v^ 
made of brass, and the two outside ones of steel, 
all of the same length. Let the brass rod be iirmly 
fixed to the cross pieces at each end. Let the steel 
rod a, be fixed to the lower cross piece, and b, to 
the upper cross piece. The rod a, at its upper end, 
passes through the cross piece, and, in like man- i 
ner, b passes through the lower one. This is 
done to prevent these small rods from playing 
backwards and forwards as the pendulum swings. 

257. Now, as the middle rod is lengthened by 
the heat twice as much as the outside ones, and 
the outside rods together are twice as long as^the 
middle oue, the actual length of the pendulum can 
neither be increased nor diminished by the variations of 
temperature. 
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What is necessarv in respect to the pendulum, to make the clock go 
tnie the year round f What is the principle on which the ^idiron pen* 
dulum is constructed 1 What are the metals of which this instrument 
is made 1 j^plain fig. 36, and give the reason why the length of the 
pendulum will not clumge by the variations of temperaturol 
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258. To make this still plainer, snnpose the Fig. 37. 
lower cross piece, fig. 37, to be standing on a ta- 
ble, so that it could not be lengthened downwards, 
and suppose, by the heat of summer, the middle 
rod of brass should increase one inch in length. 
This would elevate the upper cross piece an inch, 
but at the same time the steel rod a, swells half 
an inch, and the steel rod 5, half an inch, there- 
fore, the two points, c and i, would remain exact- j ^ , 
ly at the same distance from each other. ^ 

259. As it is the force of gravity which draws the weight 
of the pendulum from the highest point of its arc down- 
wards, and as this force increases, or diminishes, as bodies 
approach towards the centre of the earth, or recede from it, 
80 the pendulum will vibrate faster, or slower, in proportion 
as this attraction is stronger or weaker. 

.260. Now, it is found that the earth at the equator rises 
higher from its centre than it does at the poles, for towards 
the poles it is flattened. The pendulum, therefore, being 
more strongly attracted at the poles than at the equator, vi- 
brates faster. For this reason, a clock that would keep 
exact time at the equator, would gain time at the poles, for 
the rate at which a clock goes, depends on the number of 
vibrations its pendulum makes. Therefore, pendulums, in 
order to beat seconds, must be shorter at. the equator, and 
longer at the poles. 

For the same reason, a clock which keeps exact time at 
the foot of a high mountain, would move slower on its top. 

26 1 . Metronome. — There is a short pendulum, used by mu- 
sicians for marking time, which may be made to vibrate fast 
or slow, as occasion requires. This little instrument is call- 
ed a metroTMme, and besides the pendulum, consists of seve- 
ral wheels, and a spiral spring, by which the whole is 
moved. This pendulum is only ten or twelve inches long, 
and instead of being suspended by the end, like other pendu- 
lums, the rod is prolonged above the point of suspension, 
and there is a ball placed near the upper, as well as at the 
lower extremity. 

Explain fig. 37. What is the downward force which makes the pen- 
dulum vibrate 1 Explain the reason why the same clock would ^ faster 
at the poles, and slower at the equator. How can a clock which goes 
true at the equator be made to go true at the poles 1 Will a clock keep 
equal time at the foot, and on the top of a high mountain % Why will 
it not % What is the metronome 1 How does this pendulum differ from 
eommon pendvdums 1 
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Fig. 39. 



262. TbiM anrangement will be Fig. 30. 
utderstood by fig. 38, where a is the 
axis of suspension, b the upper ball, 
and c the lower one. Now when 
this pendulum Tihrates from the 
point a, the upper ball eonstantly 
retards the motion of the lower one, 
by in part counterbalancing its 
weight, and thus presenting its full 
velocity downwards. 

263. Perhaps this will be more 
apparent, by placing the pendulum, 
fig. 39, for a moment on its side, and 
across a bar, at the point of suspen- 
sion. In this position, it will 
be seen, that the little ball 
would prevent the large one -— Q- 
from falling with its full weight, 
since, were it moved to a cer- 
tain distance from the point of suspension, it would balance 
the large one, so that it would not descend at all. It is 
plain, therefore, that the comparative velocity of the large 
ball, will be in proportion as the small one is moved to a 
greater or less distance from the point of suspension. The 
metronome is so constructed, the little ball being made to 
move up and down on the rod, at pleasure, and thus its Vi- 
brations are made to beat the time of a quick, or slow fune 
as occasion requires. 

By this arrangement, the instrument is made to vibrate 
every two seconds, •r every halt or quarter of a second, at 
pleasure. 



o 



MECHANICS. 

264. Meehanics is a science which investigates the laws 
and effects of ferce and motion. 

265. The ptactical object of this science is, to teach the 
best modes of overcomhss^ resistances by means of mechan- 
ical powers, and to apply motion to useful purposes, by 
means of machinery. 



How does the upper ball retard the motion of the lower onel How 
|s the metronome made to fo fatter or slower, at pleasure 1 What is 
mechanietl What is the object of this iciencel 
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266. A maekifu is any instrnmcnt by which power, mo- 
don, or velocity, is applied, or regulated. 

267. A machine may be very simple, or exceedingly com- 
plex. Thus, a pin is a machine for fastening clothes, and a 
steam engine is a machine for propelling mills and boats. 

268. As machine* are constructed for a vast variety of 
purposes, their forms, powers, and kinds of movement, most 
depend on their intended uses. 

269. Several considerations ought to precede the actual 
construction of a new or untried machine ; for if it does not 
answer the purpose intended, it is commonly a total loss to 
the builder. 

270. Many a man, on attempting to apply an old princi- 
ple to a new purpose, or to invent a new machine for an old 
purpose, has been sorely disappointed, having found, when 
too late, that his time and money had been thrown away, 
for want of proper reflection, or requisite knowledge. 

271. If a man, for instance, thinks of constructing a ma- 
chine for raising a ship, he ought to take into consideration 
the inertia^ or weighty to be moved — the force to be applied 
— the strength of the materials, and the space, or situation, 
he has to work in. For, if the force applied, or the strength 
of the materials, be insufficient, his machine is obviously 
useless ; and if the force and strength be ample, but the 
space be wanting, the same result must follow. 

272. If he intends his machine for twisting the fibres of 
flexible substances into threads, he may find no difficulty in 
respect to power, strength of materials, or space to work in, 
but if the velocity, direction, and kind of motion he obtains, 
be not applicable to the work intended, he still loses his 
labour. 

273. Thousands of machines have been constructed, 
which, so far as regarded the skill of the workmen, the in- 
genuity of the contriver, and the construction of the indi- 
vidual parts, were models of art and beauty ; and, so &r as 
could be seen without trial, admirably adapted to the intend- 
ed purpose, But on puttmg them to actual use, it has too 
oflen been found, that their only imperfection consisted in a 
stubborn refusal to do any part of the work intended. 

274. Now, a thorough knowledge of the laws of motion, 
and the principles of mechanics, would, in many instances 



What is a machine 1 Mention one of the most simple, and one of 
the iikMi ttnwtrtia^ of 'marhjim 
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ftt leaflt, haVB fveveiited all thii loss of labour and moiiey, 
and spared him so much vexation and chagrin, by showing 
the projector that his machine woald.not answer the intend* 
ed purpose. 

275. The importance of this kind of knowledge is there- 
fore obTious, and it is h^ped will become more so as we 
proceed. 

276. Definitions. — In mechanics, as well as in other 
sciences, there are words which mast be explained, either 
because they are common words used in a peculiar sense, 
or because they are terms of art, not in common use. 
All technical terms will be as much a» possible avoided, but 
still there are a few, which it ift necessary here to explain. 

277. Force is the means by which bodies are set m mo- 
tion, kept in motion, and when moving, are brought to rest. 
The force of gunpowder sets the ball la motion, and keeps 
it moving, until the force of resisting air, and the force of gra* 
vity, bring it to rest. ^ 

278. Power is the means by which the machine is moved, 
and the force gained. Thus we have horse power, water 
power, and the power of weights. 

'279. Weight is the resistance, or the thing to be moved 
by the force of the power. Thus, the stone is the weight to be 
moved by the force of the lever, or bar. 

280. Fulcrum, or prop, is the point or part on which n 
thing is supported, and about which it has more or less mo- 
tion. In raising a stone, the thing on which the lever rests, 
is the fulcrum. 

281. In mechanics, there are a few simple machines^ 
called the mechanical powers, and however mixed, or com- 
plex, a combination of machinery may be, it consists only of 
these few individual powers. 

282. We shall not here burthen the memory of the pu- 
pil with the names of these powers, of the nature of which 
ne is at present supposed to know nothing, but shall explam 
the action and use of each in its turn, and then sum up tha 
whole for his accommodation. 



The Lever. 

* 

288. Any rod, or bar, which is used in raising a weight, 

What is meant by force in mechanics 1 What is meant by pow«ir ? 
WW is understood by weight 1 What is the &Icram 1 Avetfas4i» 
duinieal powers numerous^ cw only few ia msabor 1 
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•r rarmounting a resistance, by being placed on a iulemii^ 

or [K'op, becomes a lever. 

284. This machine is the most simple of all the mochani* 
eal powers, and is therefore in universal uae. 

•285. Fig.40repre- Fig. 40. 

«ent8 a straight lever, 
or handsp^e, called 
also a crouhbar^ which 
is commonly used in 
raising and moving 
stone and other heavy 
bodies. The block b 
is the weight, or re- 
sistance, a is the lever, and c, the fulcrum* 

286. The fower is the hand, or weight of a nan, applied 
at a, to depress that end of the lever, and thus to raise the 
weight. 

It will be observed, that by this arrangement, the applica- 
tion of a small power may be used to overcome a great ref 
sistance. 

287. The force to be obtained by the lever, depends on its 
length, together with the power applied, and the dietanoeof 
the weight and power from the fulcrum. 

288. Suppose, fig. 41, that a Fig. 41. 
is the lever, b the fulcrurii, d ^ 
the weight to be raised, and e 
the power. Let d be consider- 
ed three times as heavy as c, 
and the fulcrum three times as 
far from « as it is from d ; then 
the weight and power will ex- 
actly balance each other. Thus, 
if the bar be four feet long, and the fulcrum three feet teem 
the end, then three pounds on the long arm, will weigh just 
as much as nine pounds on the short arm, and these ]H'0^ 
portions will be found the same in a}l cases. 

289. When two weights balance each other, the fulcnua 
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What is a lever 1 What is the simplest of all mechanical powers 1 
Explain % 40. Which is the weight! Where is the fulcrum f Where 
is the power applied? What is the power in this easel On what 
does Uie force to be obtained by the lever depend 1 Suppose a lever 4 
foet long, and the fulcrum one foot from the end, what number of 
pounds will balance each other at the ends 7 When weights baiiMiei 
sisiiolter, aft #lMt point between them most the (Ucrom &T 
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18 always at the centre of giwit^ between tbem, and ther* 
fore, to make a small weight raise a large one, the fulcrum 
must be placed as near as possible to the large one, since 
the greater the distance frorn, the fulcrum the small weight 
or power is placed, the greater will be its force. 

290. Suppose (He weig[it«^. Fig. 43. 
fig. 42, to be sixteen pounds, 

and suppose the fulcrum to be i j^ i ^°*T 

placed so near it, as to be ^JL^ r\ A 

raised by the power a^otioxxr^ \ V^ c 

pounds, hangmg equally dis- 
tant from the falcrum and the 
end of the lever. If now the 
power a, be removed, and 

another of two pounds, c, be placed at the end of the lever, 
its force will be just equal to a, placed at the middle of th4 
lever. 

291. But let the fulcrum be moved along to the middle of 
the lever, whh the weight of sixteen pounds still suspended 
to it, it would then take another weight of sixteen pounds^ 
instead of two pounds, to balance it, fig. 43. 

292. Thus, the power which Fig. 43. 
would balance 16 pounds, 
when the fulcrum is in one 
place, must be exchanged for 
another power weighing eight /""^y 
times as much, when the fiil- 1 j 
crum is in another place. x._^ 

From these investigations, 
we may draw the following 

general truth, or prdposition, concerning the lever : " That 
the force of the lever increases in proportion to the distance 
of the power from the fulcrum^ and diminishes in pro* 
portion as the distance of the weight from the fulcrum in" 
ereases." 

293. From this proposition may be drawn the following 
mh?, by which the exact proportions between the weight or 
resiitance, and the power, may be found. Multiply the 

Suppose a weight of 16 pounds on the short arm of a lever is coun« 
terb^'anced by 4 pounds in the middle of the Ions arm, what powei 
Would balance this weight at the end of the lever 1 Suppose^the ful* 
cruoi to be moved to the middle of the lever, what power would then ba 
•quat to 16 nouads 1 What is the general proposition drawn firom 
wsirasiiltBT 
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^9etgki hy tik diitancefrom ikefaicfum ; lA^nmirflMf ilk 
power bff its distance from the $ame point, aHd if the prp^ 
duets are efual^ the weight and the power will Plants $aek 
other, 

294. Suppose a weight of 100 pounds on the short arm 
of a lever, 8 inches from the fulcrum, then another weight, 
or power, of 8 pounds, would be equal to this, at the die* 
tance of 100 inches from the fulcrum ; because 8 multipli^ 
by 100 is equal to 800; and 100 multiplied by 8 is equal 
to 800, and thus they would nmtaally counteract eaeh 
other. 

295. Many instruments Fig. 41 
in common use are on the 
principle of this kind of le- 
ver. Scissors, fig. 44, 
consist of two levers, the 
rivet being the fulcrum for 
both. The fingers are the 
power, and the cloth to be 
cut, the resistance to be 
overcome. 

Pincers^ forceps, and sugar cutters^ are examples of this 
land of lever. 

296. A common scale-beam, used for weighing, isalevet; 
suspended at the centre of gravity, so that the two armi 
balance each other. Hence the machine is called a balanee. 
The fulcrum, or what is called the pivot^ is sharpened, lik^ 
a wedge, and made of hardened steel, so as muen as possi- 
ble to avoid friction. 

297. A dish is suspended by Fi«:* 4ft. 
cords to each end or arm of the 
lever, for the purpose of hold- 
ing the articles to be weighed. 
Wnen the whole is suspended 
at the point a, fig. 45, the beam 
or lever ought to remain in a 
horizontal position, one of its 

ends being exactly as high as the other. If the weights in 
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What is the rule for finding the proportions between the weight and 
jewer 1 Give an illustration of this rule. What instruments mntUbt 
«n the principle of this lever 1 When the scissors are used, wnat is 
the resistance, and what the power 1 In the common tcale-^ieamy 
vhere is the fulcrum 1 In what positioa ought the aoato-bsaSi «• 
•angl 
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the two dishes are equal, and the support exactly in the c«o 
tre, they will always hang as represented in the figure. 

298. A very slight variation of the point of support to- 
wards one end of the lever, will make a diflrerenci> in the 
weights employed to balunce each other. In weighing a 
pound of sugar, with a scale beam of eight inches long, if 
the point of support is half an inch too near the weight, the 
buyer would be cheated nearly one ounce, and* consequently 
nearly one pound in every sixteen pounds. This fraud 
might instantly be detected by changing the places of the 
sugar and weight, for then the difierence would be quite 
materia], since the sugar would then seem to want twice as 
much additional weight as it did really want. 

299. The steel-yard differs from the balance, in having 
its support near qne end, instead of in the middle, and also 
in having the weights suspended by hooks, instead of being 
placed in a dish. 

300. If we suppose the beam 
to be 7 inches long, and the 
hook, c, 5g. 46, to be one inch 
from the end, then the pound 
weight A, will require an addi- 
tional pound at b, for every inch 
it is moved from it. This, how- 
ever, supposes that the bar will 

balance itself, before any weights are attached to it 

In the kind of lever described, the weight to be raised is 
on one side of the fulcrum, and the power on the other. 
Thus the fulcrum is between the power and the weight. 

301. There is an- Pig.47. 

other kind of lever, in P 

the use of which, the 

weight is placed be* 

tween the fulcrum and f^ 

the hand. In other * 

words, the weight to be 

lifted, and the power by 

which it is moved, are 

on the same side of the 

prop. 

302. This arrangement is represented by fig. 47, where 
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- How may -a fraudulent scale-faeam be made 1 How may the chetf 
be detected 1 How does the steel-yard dilfec fnm the balance 1 
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fvis thto weight, I the lever, /the iulcram, and « a pnlley, 
over which a string is thrown, and a small weight suspend* 
ed, as the power. In the common use of a lever of the 
first kind, the force is gained by bearing down the long 
arm of the lever, which is called prying. In the se- 
cond kind, the force is gaified by carrying tne long arm in 
a contrary direction, or upward, and this is called lifting. 

303. Levers of the second kind are not so common as the 
first, but are frequently used for certain purposes. The 
oars of a boat are examples of the second kind. The water 
against which the blade of the oar pushes, is the fulcrum^ 
the boat is the weight to be moved, and the hands of the 
«2ian the power. 

304. Two men carrying a load between them on a pole, 
is also an example of tnis kind of lever. Each man acts as 
the power in moving the weight, and at the same time each 
becomes the fulcrum in respect to the other. 

If the weight happens to slide on the pole, the man to- 
wards whom it goes, has to bear more of it in proportion 
its distance from him is less than before. 

305. A load at a, fig. 48, is Fig. 48. 

borne equally by the two men, h a 

being equally distant from ^ 
each other; but at &, three 
quarters of its weight would 
be on the man at that end, be- 
cause three quarters of the 
length o£ the lever would be on the side of the other man. 

306. In the third, and last 
kind of lever, the weight is 
placed at one end, the ful- 
crum at the other end, and 
the power between them, or 
the hand is between the ful- x 
crum and the weight to be 
iifted. 

307. This is represented 
by fig. 49, where e is the 

In the first kind of lever, wheire is the fulcrum,- in respect to ths 
weight and power 1 In the second kind, where is the fulcrum, in re- 
spect to the weight and powers What is the action of the first kind 
called t What is the action of the second kind called 1 Give exam- 
ples of the second kind of lever. In rowinfa boat, what is the fulcrum, 
what the weig^ht, and what the power 1 vVhat other illustrations of 
Shis principle is eiven 1 In the third kind of lever, whim are tte r^ 
ipsoim pfaises of the weighty power, aad ibknun I 
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firidaiQ, « die powei, aaroended oyer the pulley ^ and 
4 ia the weight to be laised. 

308. This kind of lever works to great diaadvantage, since 
the power must be greater than the weight It is therefore 
seMom used, except in cases where velocity and not force isre* 

guired. In raising a ladder from the groimd to the roof of t 
ouse, men are obliged sometimes to make use of this prin- 
ciple, and the great difficulty of doing it, illustrates the me 
ehanical disadvantage of this kind of lever. 

809. We have now described three kinds of levers, and^ 
we hope, have made the manner in which each kind acta 
plain, by illustrations. But to make the difference between 
them still more obvious, and to avoid all confusion, we will 
here compare them together. 

310. in the first kind, the weight, or resistance, is on the 
short arm of the lever, the power, or hand, on the longarm, 
and the fulcrum between them. In the second kind, the 
weight is between the fulcrum and |he hand, or power; an4 
in the third kind the hand is between the fulcrum and the 

weight. 

Fig. 50. 






Pig. 6L 



Pii^.ba. 
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311. In fig. 50, the weight and hand both act downwards. 
In 91, the weight and hand act in contrary direction», the 

What 18 the disadvantage of this kind of lever 1 Give an exav.'ple 
of the as^ of the third kind of lever. In what direction do the hand 
and weight act. in the first kind of lever 1 In what direction do they ad 
in the aeSimd kuidl l9whi|(dir^on494)^a^iatbft.thixi^]|i^ 
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hand upwards and the weight downwards, the weight being 
Vetween them. In 52, the hand and weight also act in eon- 
tmry directions, but the hand is between the fulcrum and 
the weight. 

312. Compound Lever. — When several simple levers ar^ 
connected together, and act one upon the other, the machine 
is called a compotmd lever. In this machine, as each lever 
acts as an individual, and with a force equal to the action of 
the next lever upon it, the force is increased or diminished^ 
and. becomes greater or less, in proportion to the number or 
kind of levers employed. 

We will illustrate this kind of lever by a single example^ 
but must refer the inquisitive student to more extended 
works for a full investigation of the subject 

813. Pig. Fig. 53. 
53. repre- ^ 
seats a , , ". ^ y^ 



compound 
lever, con- 
sisting of 3 I Z"*^ 

simple le-Qa *( ' ) 

vers of the V—x 

first kind. 

314. In calculating the force of this lever, the rule aip* 
plies; which has already been given for the simple lever, 
namely, the length of the long arm is to be multiplied by the 
moving power, and that of the short one, by the weight, or 
resistance. Let us suppose, then, that the three levers in the 
figure are of the same length, the long arms being six 
inches, and the short ones, two inches long ; required, the 
weight which a moving power of 1 pound at a will balance 
at b. In the first place, 1 pound at a, Would balance 3 
pounds at «, for the lever being 6 inches, and the power ) 
pound, 6X1=6, and the short one being 2 inches, 2X3=6. 
The long arm of the second lever being also 6 inches, and 
moved with a power of 3 pounds, multiply the 3 by 6=18; 
and multiply the length of the short arm, being 2 inches, 
by 9=18. These two products being equal, the power upon 
the long arm of the third lever, at d^ would be 9 pounds* 
9 poundsX6=54, and 27X2, is 54 ; so that one pound at « 

would balance 27 at b. 

" ' - — 

What is a compound lever 1 By what rule is the force of the com* 
ptmnd lever calculated 1 How many pounds weight will be raised^^ 
dine levers connected, of eight inches each, with the ftiloMm tmk 
iBBim fhM tlM ead, V^ a r>a«^ of cob {Mknull 

t 
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The increase of force is thus slow, because the proportion 
between the long and short arms, is only as 2 to 6, or in the 
proportions of 1, 3, 9. 

315. Now suppose the long arms of these levers to be 18 
inches,' and the short ones 1 inch, and the result will be 
surprisingly different, for then 1 pound at a would balance 
18 pounds at e, and the second lever would have a power 
of 18 pounds. This being multiplied by the length of tbe 

'lever, 18X183r324 pounds at d. The third lever would thus 
be moved by a power of 324 pounds, which, multiplied by 18 
inches for the weight it would raise, would give 5832 pounds. 

The compound lever is employed in the construction q|^ 
weighing machines, and particularly in cases where great 
weights are to be determined, in situations where other ma- 
chines would be inconvenient, on account of their occupying 
too much space. 

Wheel and Axle. 

316. The mechanical power, next to the lever m sim« 
plicity, is the wheel and axle. It is, however, much more 
complex than the lever. It consists of two wheels, one of 
whfch is larger than the other, but the small one passes 
through the larger, and hence both have a common centre, 
on which they turn. 

317. The manner in which 
this machine acts, will be un- 
derstood by fig. 54. The large 
wheel a, on turning the ma- 
chine, will take up, or throw 
off, as much more rope than 
the small wheel or axle ^, as 
its circumference is greater. 
If we suppose the circumfer- 
ence of the large wheel to be 
four times that of the small 
one, then it will take up the 
Tope four times as fast. And 

because a is four times as large as b, 1 pound at d will bai 
ance 4 pounds at c, on the op{)osite side. 

If the long arms of the levers be 18 inches, and the short one oni 
Inch, how much will a power of one pound balance I In what iha- 
ehines is the compound lever employed 1 What advantages do thesf 
niachines possess over others ? What is the next simple mechanical 
power to tne lever t Describe this machine 1 Explain fi^ 54. On what 
^rinetj^ ilaiMi tills maohintttot 1 



Fig. 54. 
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318. The principle of this machine is that of the lever« 
as will be apparent by an examination of ^g. 55. 

319. This figure represents the ma- Pijc. 65. 
chine endwise, so as. to show in what 
manner that lever operates. The two 
weights hanging in opposition to each 
other, the one on the wheel at a, and 
the other on the axle at b, act in the ^ 
same manner as if they were connected 
by the horizontal lever a b, passing 
from one to the other, having the com- 
mon centre, c, as a fulcrum between* 
them. .1. 

320. The wheel and axle, therefore, LI 
acts like a constant succession of levers, 

the long arm being half the diameter of the wheel, and the 
short one half the diameter of the axle ; the common cen- 
tre of both being the fulcrum. The wheel and axle has, 
therefore, been called the perpetual lever. 

321. The great advantage of this mechanical arrange* 
ment is, that while a lever of the same power can raise a 
weight but a few inches at a time, and then only in a cer- 
tain direction, this machine exerts a continual force, and in 
any direction wanted. To change the direction, it is only 
necessary that the rope by which the weight is to be raised, 




should be carried in 
a line perpendicular 
to the axis of the ma- 
chine, to the place be- 
low which the weight 
lies, and there be let 
fall over a pulley. 

322. Suppose the 
wheel and axle, fig. 
56, is erected in the 
third story of a store 
house, with the axle 
over the scuttles, or 
doors through the 



Fig. 56. 





In fi^. 55, which is the fulcrum, and whioh the two arms of the lever 7 
What IS this machine called, in reference to the principle on which it 
acts ? What is the g^eat advanta^ of this machine oyer the lever and 
other mechanical powers 1 Describe fig. 56. and point out the manner 
in whieh weights can be raised by letting fall a rope over the pulley. 
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Fig. 57. 




floors, 80 that goods can be raised by it from the gronncl 
floor, in the direction of the weight a. Suppose, also, that 
the same store stands on a \yharf, where ships come up to 
its side, and goods are to be remov^ from the vessels into 
the upper stories. Instead of removing the goods into the 
store, and hoisting them in the direction of a, it is only ne- 
cessary to carry the rope b, over the pulley c, which is at 
the end of a strong beam projecting out. from the side of the 
8(ore, and then the goods will be raised in the direction of d, 
thus saving the labour of moving them twice. 

The wheel and axle, under different forms, is applied to a 
variety of common purposes. 

323. The capstan, in universal 
use, on board of ships ahd other 
vessels, is an axle placed upright, 
with a head, or drum, a, fig. 57, 

Sierced with holes, for the levers 
,v^i d. The weight is drawn by 
the rope e, passing two or three 
times round the axle to prevent its' 
slipping. 

This is a V ry powerful and 
convenient mact ine. When not in use, the levers are taken 
oi|t of their places and laid aside, and when great force is 
Required, two or three men can push at each lever. - 

324. The common windlass for drawing water, is another 
modification of the wheel and axle. The vnnch^ or cranky 
by which it is turned, is moved around by the hand, and 
there is no difference in Fig. 58. 

the principle, whether 
a whole wheel is turn- 
ed, or a single spoke. 
The winch, therefore, 
answers to the wheel,*" 
wjiile the rope is taken 
up, and the weight rais- 
ed by the axle, as al- ^ 
ready described. 

325. In cases where 
great weights are to be raised, and it is required that the 
machine should be as small as possible, on account of room, 

What is the capstan 1 Where is it chiefly used 1 What are the pe- 
culiar advantages of this form of the wheel and axle 7 In the com- 
mon windlass, what part answers to the wheel 1 Ejcplain fig. 58. 
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the rimple wheel and axle, modified as repreaented by fig; 

58, 18 sometimes used. 
3^6. The axle may be considered in two parts, one of 

whieh is larger than the other. The rope is attached by 

its two ends, to the ends of the axle, as seen in the figure. 
The weight to be raised is attached to a small pulley, or 
wheel, round which the rope passes. The elevation of the 
weight may be thus described. Upon turning the axle, the 
rope is coifed round the larger part, and at the same time it 
is thrown ofi* the smaller part. At every revolution, there- 
fore, a portion of the rope will be drawn up, equal to the 
circumference of the thicker part, and at the same time a 
portion, equal to that of the thinner part, will be let down. 
On the whole, then, one revolution of the machine will 
shorten the rope where the weight is suspended, just as 
much as the aifierence between the circumference of the 
two parts. 

327. Now, to understand the principle on Fig^. 59. 
which this machine acts, we must refer to 
fig. 59, where it is obvious that the two 
parts of the rope a and b, equally support, 
the weight d, and that the rope, as the ma- 
chine turns, passes from the small part of 
the axle e, to the large part h', consequently, 
1 he weight does not rise in a perpendicular 
iine towards c, the centre of both, but in a 
line between the outsides of the large and 
small parts. Let us consider what would 
be the consequence of changing the rope a 
to the larger part of the axle, so as to place 

, the weight in a line perpendicular to the 
axis of motion. In this case, it is obvious that the machine 
would be in equilibrium, since the weight d would be di- 
vided between the two sides equally, and the two arms of a 
lever passing through the centre 6, would be of equal length, 
and therefore no advantage would be gained. But in the 
actual arrangement, the weight being sustained equally by 
the large and small parts, there is involved a lever power, 
e long arm of which is equal to half the diameter of the 

Why is the rope shortened, and the weight raised 7 What is the de- 
sign of fig. 59 1 Does the weight rise perpendicular to the axis of mo- 
tion 1 Suppose the cylinder was, throuo^hout, of the same siXfC, what 
would be tne consequence 1 On what pnnciple does this machine act 1 
Which are thekmg and short arms of the Isver, and when is tha fU> 
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Ingo punt while the short arm is equal to half the diameter 
of the small part, the fulcrum being between them. 

328. System of Wheels. — As the wheel and axle is only 
a modification of the simple lever, so a system of wheels 
acting on each other, and transmitting the power to the r«s 
aistance, is only another form of the compound lever. 

329. Such a combi- 
nation, is shown in Gg, 
60. The first wheel, 
a, by means of the 
teeth, or cogs, around 
iXs axle, moves the se- 
cond wheel, ^, with a 
force equal to that of 
a lever, the long arm 
of which extends from 
the centre of the wheel 
and axle to the cir- 
cumference of the 

wheel, where the po w- 

er p is suspended, and the short arm from the same centre 
to the ends of the cogs. The dotted line c, passing through 
the centre of the wheel a, shows the position of the lever, 
as the wheel now stands. The centre on which both 
wheels turn, it will be obvious, is the fulcrum ^f this lever. 
As the wheel turns, the short arm of this lever will act upon 
the long arm of the next lever by means of the teeth on the 
circumference of the wheel b, and this again through the 
teeth on the axle of b, will transmit its force to the circum 
ference of the wheel d, and so by the short arm of the thira 
lever to the weight w. As the power or small weight falls 
therefore, the resistance, w, is raised, with the multiplied 
force of three levers, acting on each other. 

330. In respect to the force to be gained by such a ma 
chine, suppose the number of teeth on the axle of the wheel 
A, to be six times less than the number of those on the cir- 
cumference of the wheel A, then^ would only turn round 
once, while a turned six times. And, in like manner, if 
the number of teeth on the circumference of d, be six times 
greater than those on the axle of b, then d would turn once. 




3a what priaoiple does ft systeni of wheels act, as represented in fig, 
w1 . Explain fig. 60, and show how the power p is transteed by tht 
actioB of Ittvvn to ia 
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^tiile h tamed six times. Thus* six revoluttons of « woaM 
make b revolve once, and six revolutions of b would make 
d revolve once. Therefore, a makes thirty-six revolutions 
while d makes only one. 

331. The diameter of the wheel a, being three times the . 
diameter of the axle of the wheel d, and its velocity of mo* 
tion being 36 to 1, 3 times 36 will give the weight which 

a power of 1 pound at p would raise at to. Thus 36X3=108. 
One pound at p would therefore balance 108 pounds at w. 

332. No machine creates force, — If the student has attend- 
ed closely to what has been said on mechanics, he will now 
be prepared to understand, that no ^machine, however simple 
or complex it may be, can create the least degree of force. 
It is true, that one man with a machine, may apply a force 
which a hundred could not exert with their hands, but then 
it would take him a hundred times as long. 

333. Suppose there are twenty blocks of stone to be moved 
a hundred feet; perhaps twenty men, by taking each a 
block, would move them all in a minute. One man, with a 
capstan, we will suppose, may move them all at once, but 
this man, with his lever, would have to make one revolution 
for every foot he drew the whole load towards him, and 
therefore to make one hundred revolutions to perform the 
whole work. It would also take him twenty times as long 
to do it, as it took the twenty men. His task, indeed, would 
be more than twenty times harder than that performed by 
the twenty men, for, in addition to moving the stone, he 
would have the friction of the machinery to overcome, which 
commonly amounts to nearly one third of the forciB em- 
ployed. 

334. Hence there would be an actual loss of power by 
the use of the capstan, though it might be a convenience for 
the one man to do his work by its means, rather than to 
call in nineteen of his neighbours to assist him. 

335. The same principle holds good in respect to other 
machinery, where the strength of mah is emplo3'ed as the 
power, or prime mover. There is no advantage gained, 
except that of convenience. In the use of the most, simple 
of all machines, the lever, and where, at the same time, there 

What weight will one pound at p balance at w1 Is there any actual 
power ^ined by the use of machinery ? Suppose 20 men to move 20 
stones to a certain distance with their hands, and one man moves 
them back to the same place with a capstan, which performs the most 
■etnal labour 1 Why! Why, then, is machinery a coivemeiice ? 
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la the least force lost by friction, there is no actual gain of 
power, foT what seems to be gained in force is always lost 
in velocity. Thus, if a lever is of such lens^h to raise 100 
pounds an inch by the power of one pound, its long arm 
must pass through a space of 100 inches. Thus, what is 
gained in one way is lost in another. 

336. Any power by which a machine is moved, must be 
equal to the resistance to be overcome, and, in all cases 
where -the. power descends, there will be a proportion be- 
tween the velocity with which it moves downwards, and the 
velocity with which the weight moves upwards. There 
will be no difierence in this respect, whether|lhe machine be 
simple or compound, for if its force be increased by increasing 
the number of levers, or wheels, the velocity of the moving 
power must also be increased, as that of the resistance is 
diminished. 

337. There being, then, always a proportion, between the 
velocity with which the moving force descends, and that 
with which the weight ascends, whatever this proportion 
may be, it is necessary that the power should have to the 
resistance the same ratio that the velocity of the resistance 
has to the velocity of the power. ^ In other words, " The 
power multiplied hy the space through which it moves, in 
a vertical Section, must be equal to the weight multiplied 
by the space through which it moves in a vertical direc' 
iionr 

338. This law is known under the name of V the law of 
virtual velocities," and is considered the golden rule of 
mechanics. 

. 339. This principle has already been explained, while 
treating of the lever (292) ; but that the student should want 
nothing to assist him in clearly comprehending so import- 
ant a law, we will again illustrate il in a different manner. 

340. Suppose the weight of ten pounds to be suspended 
on the short arm of the lever, fig. 61, and that the ful* 
crum is only one inch from the weight ; then, if the le- 

In the use of the lever, what proportion is there between the force 
of the short arm, and the velocity of the long arm ? How is this illus- 
trated 1 It is said, that the velocity of the power downwards, must 
be in proportion to that of the weight upwards 1 Does it make any diA 
ference, in this respect, whether the machine be simple or compound 1 
What is the golden rule of mechanics 1 Under what name is tnis lav 
known 1 
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rer be ten inches long, on the othejr side Fis* ^1- 

<if the fulcrum, one pound at a, would raise 

or balance, the ten pounds at h. But \t 

raising the ten pounds one inch in a ver 

Cicai direction, the long arm of the lever 

must fall ten inches in a vertical direction, 

and therefore the velocity of a would be 

ten times the velocity of b. 

341. The application of this law, or 
rule, is apparent. The power is one pound, and the space 
through which it falls is ten inches, therefore 10X1=10, 
The weight is 10 pounds, and the space through which it 
rises is one inch, therefore 1X10«=»10. 

342. Thus, the power, multiplied bv the space through 
which it moves, is exactly equal to the weignt, multiplied 
by the space through which it moves. 

343. Again, suppose the pj^ ^2. 
lever, ^g. 62. to be thirty 
inches long from the ful- 
crum to the point where 
the power f is suspended, 
and that the weight w is 

two inches from the ful- ^^^^ yi ^\ 

crum. If the power be 1 ' ^^^ * 

pound, the weight must be 
15 pounds, to produce equi- 
librium, and the power f ^-..^ 
must &11 thirty inches, to/^ ^ 
raise the weight w 2 inch-\^^ ) 
es. Therefore the power 
being one pound, and the space 30 inches, SOXlcs^SO. The 
weight being 15 pounds, and the space 2 inches, 15X2»e30. 

Thus, the power, multiplied by the space through which 
it falls, and the weight multiplied by the space through 
which it rises, are equal. 

However complex the machine^ may be, by which the 
force of a descending power is transmitted to the weight to 
be raised, the same rule will apply, as it does to the action 
of the simple lever. 

Explain &?• 61, and show how the rule is illustrated by that fieure. 
Explain fig. 62. and show how the same rule is illustrated by it. What 
is aald of the application of this rule to complex machines 1 
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Thb Pvllxt. 

344. A pulley, consists of a wheel, which is grooved OL 
the edge, and which is made to turn on its axis, by a chora 
passing over it 

345. Fig. 63 represents a simple 
pulley^ with a single fixed wheel. In 
other forms of the machine, the wheel 
moves up and down, with the weight. 

346. The pulley is arranged among 
the simple mechanical powers; but 
when several are connected, the ma- 
chine is called a system of pulleys^ or 
a compound pulley. ^^**\ 

347. One of the most obvious ad- f j 
vantages of the pulley is, its enabling v^^ 
men to exert their own power, in places where they cannot 
go themselves. Thus, bv means of a rope and wheel, a 
man can stand, on the deck of a ship, and noist a weight to 
the topmast. 

By means of two fixed pulleys, a weight may be raised 
upward, while the power moves in a Horizontal direction; 
The weight will also rise vertically through the same space 
that the rope is drawn horizontally. 

348. Fig. 64 represents Fig. 64. 
two fixed pulleys, as they are ^ .. / 
arranged for such a purpose. /ik • 
In the erection of a lofty e^i- \^ 

«fice, suppose the upper pulley 
to be suspended to some part J^ 
of the building ; then a horse, ^C ) 
pulling at the rope a, would ^•— ^ 
raise the weight w vertically, ^ 

as &ras he went horizon- 
tally. 

349. In the use of the 
voheel of the pulley, there is 
no mechanical advantage, except that which arises from re- 
moving the friction, and diminishing the imperfect flexibi- 

ity of the rope. 

What is a pulley 1 What is a sijnnple pulley 1 What is a system 
of pulleys, or a compound pulley 1 What is the most obvioutf advan- 
tage of the pulley 1 How must two fixed pulleys be placed to raise a 
weight vertically, as far as the power j;6e8 horizontally % What in 
he advantage of the wheel of the pulley T 
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S&O. (d the mechaoicBl eSecta of this machine, the reaah 

would be the same, did it slide on a. smooth suifoce with the * 
sune sue that its motion makes the wheel rerolve. 

351. The action of the pulley is on a differeat principle 
&OID that of the wheel and axle. A system of wheels, ai 
already explained, acts on the same pnn- Fig. 65. 
ciple as the compound lever. But the ^ ~ ^^ 
mechanical efficacy of a system of pul- 
leys, is derived entirely from the division 
ofthe weight among the slriogs employed 
in suspending it In the use of the single 
fixed pulley, there can be no mechanical 
advantage, since the weight rises as fast as 
the power descends. This is obvious by ^Q 
ng. 63 ; where it ta also apparent that the 
power and weight must be exactly equal, 
to balance each other. 

352. In the single moveable pulley, fig. 65, 
the same rope passes from the fixed point a, 
to tbe power p. It is evident here, that the 
weight is supported equally by the two parts 
of the siring between which it bangs. There- 
fore, if we call the weight w ten pounds, fire 
pounds wilt be supported by one string, and 
five by the other. The power, then, will sup- 
port twice its own weight, -so that a person 
pulling with a force of five pounds at p, will 
raiseten poundsat w. Themechanicalforce, 
therefore, in respect to the power, is as two to 

In this example, it is supposed there are only 
two ropes, each of which bears an equal part 
of the weight. 

353. If the number of ropes be increased, 
the weight may be increased with the same 
power; or the power may be diminished in 
proportion as the number of ropes is increas- 
ed. In fig. 66, the number of ropes sustain- 
ing the weight is four, and therefore, the 
weight may be four times as great as the power. 

How does ihe action o( the pulkjr differ from tfaat of the wheel and 
txle f Is there any mechanicHl odvanlage in the fixed pulley 1 What 
weigtit up, fig. 65, will balance ten pounds alts 1 Suppose the Dum- 
ber of rosea be increased, and tha wugbi inonued, aust -the poww b* 
iamuadBlsol 
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This priociple must be evident., since it is plain that each 
rope sustains an equal part of the weight. The weight 
may therefore be considered as divided into four parts, and 
each part sustamed by one rope. 

354. In fig. 67, there is a system of pulleys repretented, 
in which the weight is sixteen times the power. ' 

355. The tension of the rope Fig. 67. 
dt Ct is evidently equal to the^ 
power, p, because it sustains it : 
d^ being a moveable pulley, must 
sustain a weight equal to twice 
the power ; but the weight which 
it sustains, is the tension of the 
second rope, d^ c. Hence the ten** 
sion of the second rope is twice 
that of the first, and, in *like 
manner, the tension of the third 
rope is twice that of the second, 
and so on, the weight being equal 
to twice the tension of the last 
rope. 

356. Suppose the weight t&, to 
be sixteen pounds, then the two 
ropes, 8 and 8, would- sustain 
just 8 pounds each, this being g 
the whole weight divided equally 
between them. Th<3 next two 
ropes, 4 and 4, would evidently / 

but half this whole Z. 




sustain 

weight, because the other half is already sustained by a 
rope, fixed at its upper end. The next iwo ropes sustain 
but half of 4, for the same reason ; and the next pair, 1 and 
1, for the same reason, w411 sustain only half of 2. Lastly, 
the power p, will balance two pounds, because it sustains 
but half this weight, the other half being sustained by the 
same rope, fixed at its upper end. 

357. It is evident, that in this system, each rope and pul* 
ley which is added, will double the effect of the whole. 
Thus, by adding another rope and pulley beyond 8, the 

Suppcfte the weight, fig. 66, to be 32 pounds, what will each rop« 
bear 1 - Explain fig. 67, and show what part of the weight each rops 
■uiitsins, and why 1 pound at^ will balfince 16 pounds at w. Explain 
the' reason why each additional rope and pulley will double the effect 
of the whole, or why its weigfit may be doubls by that of all tbs.qChen^ 
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weig-ht w might be 32 pounds, instead of 16, and still be 
balanced by the- same |>o\ver. 

358. In our calculations of the effects of pulleys, xve havo 
allowed Aothing; for the weight of the pulleys themselves, or 
for the friction of the ropes. In practice, however, it will 
be found, that nearly one third must be allowed for friction* 
and that the power, therefore, to actually raise the weight, 
must be about one third greater than has been allowed. 

359. The pulley, like other machines, obeys the laws of 
virtual velocities, already applied to the lever and wheel. 
Tkus^ " in a system of pulley s, the ascent of the weighty or re^ 
sistance, is as mwch less than the descent of the power, as the 
weight is greater than the power" If, as in the last example, 
the weight is 16 pounds, and the power 1 pound. th<* weight 
will rise only one foot, while the power descends 16 feet. 

360. In the single fixed pulley, the weight and power are 
equal, and, consequently, the weight rises as &st as the 
power descends. 

361. With such a pulley, a man may raise himself up to 
the mast head by his own weight. Suppose a rope is thrown 
over a pulley, and a man ties one end of it round his body, 
and takes the other end in hisvhands ; he may raise himself 
up, because, by pulling with his hands, he has the power 
of throwing more of his weight on that side than on the 
qther, and when he does this his body will rise. Thus, al- 
though the power and the weight are the sume individual, 
still the man can change his centre of gravity, so as to make 
the power greater than the weight, or the weight . greater 
than the power, and thus can elevate one half his weight in 
succession. 

The Inclined Plane. 

362. The fourth simple me- Pig. 68. 
chanical power is the inclined 
plane. 

This power consists of a plain, 
smooth surface, which is inclined 
towards, or from the earth. It is 
represented bv fig. 68, where ^ 
from a to 6 is tlie inclined plane ; 
the line from d to a, is its height, 

and that from h to d, its base. 

, . ^ — % ' — ■ 

In compound maol^ines, how much of the power roust be allowed for 
the Tri^ion 1 How may a man raise himself up by means of a iop« 
aod single fixed pulley 1 What is an mcUned plane 1 

8 
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A board, with one end on the ground, and the other end 
resting t)n a block, becohies an inclined plane. 

363. This machine, being both useful and easily con- 
structed, is in very general use, especially where heavy 
bodies are to be raised only to a small height. Thus a man, 
by means of an inclined plane, which he can readily con- 
struct with a board, or couple of bars, can raise a load into 
his wagon, which ten men could not lifl with their hands. 

364. The power required to force a given weight up an 
inclined plane, is in a certain proportion to its height, and 
the length of its base, or, in other words, the force must be 
in proportion to the rapidity of its inclination. 

365. The power p. Pig. 69. 
fig. 69, pulling a weight 
up the inclined plane, 
from c to d, only raises 
it in a perpendicular di- 
rection from e to d, by 

acting; along the whole ^ ^^^^^^ PI /^ 

length of the plane. If 
the plane be twice as 
long as it is high, that is, if the line from eio dhe double 
the length of that from e to d, then one pound at p will bal- 
ance two pounds any.where between d and c. It is evident, 
by a glance at this figure, that were the base, that is, the line 
from e to c, lengthened, the height from eiod being the same, 
that a less power at p, would balance an equal weight any 
where on the inclined plane ; and so, on the contrary, were 
the base made shorter, that is, the plane more steep, the 
power must be increased in propprtion. 




366. Suppose two inclined 
planes, fig. 70, of the same 
height, with bases of differ- 
ent lengths ; then the weight 
and power will be to each 
other as the length of the 
planes. If the length from a 
a to b, is two feet, and that 



Fig. 70. 




On what occasions is this jwwer chiefly used 1 Suppose a man 
wants to load a barrel of cider into his wa^on, hbw does be make an 
inclined plane for this purpose 1 To roll a given weight up an inclined 
plane, to what must the force be proportioned 1 Explain fig. 69. If the 
length of the long plane, fig. 70, be double that of the short one, what 
must be the prdportion between the oower and the weight 1 
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froin btoe^ one foot, then two pounds at d will balance foar 
pounds at w, and so in tnis proportion, whether the planer 
be longer or shorter. 

367. The same principle, with respect to the vertical ve- 
locities of the weight and powers, applies to the inclined 
plane, in common with the other roechanical powers. 

Suppose the inclined plane. Fig. 71. 

fig. 71, to be two feet from a to 
&, and one foot from c to b, then, 
as we have already seen by fig. 
69, a power of one pound at p, 
would balance a weight of two 
pounds at «?, Now, in the fall 
of the power to draw up the 
weight, it. is obvious that its ver- 
tical descent must be just twice 
the vertical ascent of the weight ; 
for tbe power must fall down the distance from a to &, to 
draw the weight that distance ; but the vertical height to 
which the weight w is raised, is only from c to b. Thus 
the power, being two pounds, must fall two feet, to raise the 
weight, four pounds, one foot; and thus the power and 
weight, multiplied by the several velocities, are equal. 

368. When the power of an inclined plane is considered 
as a machine, it must therefore be estimated by the proportion 
which the length bears to the height^ the power being in- 
creased in proportion as the elevation of the plain is dimin- 
ished. 

Hilly roads maybe regarded as inclined planes, and loads 
drawn upon them in carriages, considered in reference to 
the powers which impel them, and subject to all the con- 
ditions which we have stated, with respect to inclined planes. 

369. The power required to draw a load up a hill, is in 
proportion to the length and elevation of the inclined plane. 
On a road, perfectly horizontal, if the power is sufficient to 
overcome the friction, and the resistance of the atmosphere, 
the carriage will move. But if the road rise one foot in 
fifteen, besides these impediments, the moving power will 
have to lift one fifteenth part of the. load. 

370. If two roads rise, one at the rate of a foot in fifteen 
feet, and another at the rate of a foot in twenty, then the 



What is said of the application of the law of vertical ▼clodties to 
the inclined plane 1 Explain fif . 71, and ahov wiiy the power mnit 
M twice as ffur as the weight rises. 
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iame power that would move a given weight fifteen feet on 
the one, woald movo it twenty feet on the other, in the -same 
time. 

In the building of roads, therefore, both speed and power 
are very often sacrificed to want of jadgment, or ignorance 
of these laws. 

37 1 . A road, as every traveller knows, is often continued 
directly over a hill, when half the power, with the increase 
of speed, on a level road around it, would gain the same dis- 
tance in half the time. 

Besides, where is there a section of country in which the 
traveller is not vexed with roads, passing straight over hills, 
when precisely the same distance would carry him around 
them on a level plane. To use a homely, but very perti- 
nent illustration, "* the bale of a pot is no longer, when it 
lie« down, than when it stands up." Had this simple fact 
been noticed, and its practical bearing carried into effect by 
road makers, many a high hil) would have been shunned 
for a circuit around its base, and many a poor horse, could he 
speak, would thank the wisdom of such an invention. 

The Wedge. 

372. The next simple mechanical power is the wedge. 
This instrument may be considered as two inclined planes, 
placed base to base. It is much employed for the purpose 
of splitting or dividing solid bodies, such as wood and stone. 

Fig. 72 represents such a wedge as is usually Fig. 72. 
employed in cleaving timber. This instrument 
is also used in raising ships, and preparing them 
to launch, and for a variety of other purposes. 
Nails, awls, needles, and many cutting instru- 
ments, act on the principle of this machine. 

There is much difficulty in estimating the 
power of the wedge, since this depends on the 
I'orce, or the number of blows given it, together 
with the obliquity of its sides. A wedge of 
great obliquity would require hard blows to 
drive it forward, for the same reason that a plane, 
much inclined, requires much force to roll a 
heavy body up it. But were the obliquity of the 
wedge, and the force of each blow given, still it would be 

On what principle docs the wedge act 1 In what case is this pow-v 
useful 'i What common instruments act on the principle of the wedg«»1 
What difficulty is there in estimating the power of the wedge 1 
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Jifficuit to ascect^in the exact power of the wedge in ordi- 
nary cases, for, ia the splitting of timber and stone, for in- 
stance, the divided parts act as levers, and thus greatly in 
crease the power of the wedge. Thus, in a log of wood, 
six feel long, when split one half of its length, the other hali 
18 divided with ease, because the two parts act as levers, the 
lengths of which constantly increase, as the cleft extends 
from the wedge. 

The Screw. 

373. The strew is the fiflh and last simple mechanical 
power. It may be considered as a modification of the in- 
clined plane, or as a winding wedge. It is an inclin^ 
plane running spirally round a Fig* 73. 
spindle, as will be seen by fig. 73. 
Suppose a to be a piece of paper, 
cat into* the form of an inclined 
plane, and rolled round the piece 
of wood d ; its edge would form 
the spiral line, called the thread 
of the screw. 

If the finger be placed between 
the two threads of a screw, and the screw be turned roand 
ODce, the finger will be raised upward equal to the distance 
of the two threads apart. In this manner, the finger is 
raised up the inclined plane, as it runs round the cylinder 

374. The power of the screw is 
transmitted and employed by means 
of another screw called the nut, 
through which it passes. This has 
a spiral groove running through it, 
which exactly fits the thread of the 
screw. 

375. If the nut is fixed, the screw 
itself on turning it round, advanqes 
forward ; but if the screw is fixed, 
the nut, when turned, advances 
along the screw. 

Fig. 74 represents the first kind 
of screw, being such as is commonly 
used in pressing paper, and other substances. The nut, n, 

On what principle docs the screw acti How is it shown th^thi 
teie% 18 a modification of the inclined plane 1 Explain fig. 74. Which 
ia the Krew, and which the nut 1 

8» 
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through which the screw passes, answers also for one of the 
beams of the press. If the screw be turned to the right,' il 
will advance aownwards, while the nut stands stiii 

376. A screw of the second Fig. 75. 
kind is represented by fig. 75. 
In this, the screw is fixed, while 
the nut, », by being turned by the 
lever, l^ from right to left, will 
advance down the screw. 

377. In practice, the screw is 
Aever used as a simple mechani- 
cal machine ; the power being al- 
ways applied by means of a lever, 
passing through the head of the 
screw, as in fig. 74, or into the 
nut, as in fig. 75. 

The screw, therefore* acts with 
the combined power of the inclined plane and the lever, and 
its force is such as to be limited only by the strength of the 
materials of which it is made. 

378. In investigating the effects of this machine, we must, 
therefore, take into account both these simple mechanical 
powers, so that the screw now becomes really a compound 
engine. 

370. In the inclined plane, we have' already seen, that 
the less it is inclined, the more easy is the ascent np it. In 
applying the same principle to the screw, it is obvious, thai 
the greater the distance of the threads from each other, the 
more rapid the inclination, and, consequently, the greatei 
must be the power to turn it, under a given weight. On the 
contrary, if the thread inclines downwards but slightly, il 
will turn with less power, for the same reason that a roan 
can roll a heavy weight up a plane but little inclined. 
Therefore, the finer the screw, or the nearer the threads to 
each other, the greater will be the pressure under a given 
power. 

380. Let us suppose two screws, the one having the 

Which way must the screw be turned, to make it advance through 
the nut 1 How does the screw, fig. 75, differ from fig. 74 1 Is the screw 
ever used as a simple machine? By what other simple power is it 
moved 1 What two simple mechanical powers are concerned in the 
force of the screw 1 Why does the nearness of the threads make a dif- 
* ference in the force of the scfew 1 Suppose one screw, with its threads 
one inch apart, and another half an inch apart, what will be their dif- 
fsranot in rifmI 
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t&rcads one inch apart, and the other half an inch apart; 
then the force which the first screw will give with tha 
same power at the lever will he only half that given by the 
second. The second screw must be turned twice as many 
times round as the first, to go through the same space, but 
what is lost in velocity is gained in power. At the lever of 
the first two men would raise a given weight to a given 
Height by making one revolution ; while at the lever of the 
second, one man would raise the same weight to the tame 
iieight, by making two revolutions. 

881. It is apparent that thei length of the inclined plane, 
up which a body moves in one revolution, is the circumfer* 
ence of the screw, and its height, the interval between the 
threads. The proportion of its power would therefore be 
"as the circumference of the screw, to the distance between 
the threads, so is the weight to the power." 

382. By this rule the power of the screw alone can be 
found ; but as this machine is moved by means of the lever, 
we mu^ estimate its force by the combined power of both. 
In this case, the circumferei^^ described by the end of the 
lever employed, is taken, ini>cead of the circumference of the 
screw itself. The means by which the force of the screw 
may be found, is therefore by multiplying the circumference 
which the lever describes by the power. Thus, *Uhe 
power miUtiplied by the circumference which it describes, is 
equal to the weight or resistance^ multiplied by the distance 
between the two contiguous threads.^^ Hence the efficacy 
of the screw may be increased, by increasing the. length of 
the lever by which it is turned, or by diminishing the dis- 
tance between the threads. If, then, we know the length of 
the lever, the distance between the threads, and the weight 
to be raised, we can readily calculate the power ; or, the 
power being given, and the distance of the threads and the 
length of the lever known, we can estimate the weight 
the screw will raise. 

383. Thus, «6uppose the length of the lever to be forty 
inches, the distance of the threads one inch, and the weight 
8000 pounds ; required, the power, at the end of the lever, to 
raise the weight. 

What is the kn^^h of the inclined plane up which a body moves by 
one revolution of the screw 1 What would be the height to which the 
fame body would move at one revolution 1 How is the force of the 
screw estimated 1 How i}^ay the efficacy of the screw be increased 1 
The length of the lever, the distance between the threads, and tht 
weight b«Bg known, bowt can the pQ««r bs ftosdl 
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384. The lever being 40 inches, the diameter of the cif* 
cle, which the end describes, is 80 inches. The circumfer- 
ence is a lit,tle more than three times the diameter, but we 
will call it just three times. Then, 80X3<b^40 inches, the 
circumference of the circle. The distance of the threads is 
1 inch, and the weight 8000 poiinds. To find the power, 
muhiply the weight by the distance of the threads, and di- 
vide by the circumference of the circle. Thus, 

circum. in. weight. power. 

240 X 1 : : 8000 «= 33+ 
The power at the end of the lever must therefore be 33-J 
pounds. In practice this power would require to be in« 
creased about one third, on account of friction. 

385. Perpetual Screw* — The force of the screw is some- 
times employed to turn a wheel, by acting on its teeth. In 
this case it is called the perpetual screw, 

386. Figf. 76 represents such Fig. 76. 

a machine. It is apparent, that j;;^ ^ • ^ 

by turning the crank c, the wheel 
will revolve, for the thread of the 
screw passes between the cogs 
of the wheel. By means of an 
axle, through the centre of this 
wheel, like the common wheel 
and axle, this becomes an ex- 
ceedingly powerful machine, but 
like all other contrivances for ob- 
taining great power, its effective 
motion is exceedingly slow. It 
has, however, some disadvantages, and particularly the great 
friction between the thread of the screw and the teeth of the 
wheel, which prevents it from being generally employed to 
raise weights. 

387. All these Mechanical Powers resolved into three. — 
We have now enumerated and described all the mechanical 
powers usually denominated simple. They are five in num- 
ber, namely, the Lever, Wheel and Axle, Pulley, Wedge, 
Inclined Plane, and Screw. 

388. In respect to the principle on which they act, they 
may be resolved into three simple powers, namely, the lever, 
the inclined plane, and the pulley; for it has been shown 

Give an example. What is the screw called when it is employed 
to turn a wheel 1 What is the object of this machine for raising 
weights ? How many simple mechanical powers are there 1 and what 
nrt thsy called % Hdw oais ihty be resolved into three 8iint>to powess ? 
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thtit the wheel and axle is only another form of the lever, 
and that the screw is but a modification of the inclined plane. 

389. It is surprising, indeed, that these simple powers 
can be so arranged and modified, as to produce the different 
actions in all that vMi variety of intricate machinery which 
men have invented and constructed. 

390. The variety of motions we witness in the little en- 
gine which makes cards, by beingr supplied with wire for 
the teeth, and strips of leather to stick them through, would 
itself seem to involve more mechanical powers than those 
enumerated. This engine takes the wire from a reel, bends 
it into the form of teeth ; outs it off; makes two holes in the 
leather for the tooth to pass through; sticks it through; 
then gives it another bend, on the opposite side of the leather ; 
graduates the spaces between the rows of teeth, and between 
one tooth and another; and, at the same time, carries the 
leather backwards and forwards, before the point where the 
teeth are introduced, with a motion so exactly correspond* 
ing with the motions of the parts which make and stick the 
teeth, as not to produce the difference of a hair's breadth in 
the distance between them. 

301. All this is done without the aid of human hands, 
any farther than to put the leather in its place, and turn a 
crank ; or, in some instances, many of these machines are 
turned at once, by means of three or four dogs, walking on 
an inclined plane which revolves. 

392. Such a machine displays the wonderful ingenuity 
and perseverance of man, and at first sight would seem to 
set at nought the idea that the lever and wh«>el were the 
chief simple powers concerned in its motions. But when 
these motions are examined singly and deliberately, we are 
soon convinced that the wheel, variously modified, is the 
principal mechanical power in the whole engine. 

393. Use of Machinery. — It has already b^en stated, (332) 
that notwithstanding the vast deal of time and ingenuity 
which men have spent on the construction of machinery, 
and in attempting to multiply their powers, there has, as 
yet, been none produced, in which the power was. not ob- 
tained at the expense of velocity, or velocity at the expense 
of power; and, therefore, no actual force is ever generated 
by machinery. 

What is said of the card makings maQhine 1 What are the cLief 
mechanical powers concerned in its motions 1 Is there any actual foice 

Senerated by machinery ? Can groAt velocity and great ibroe be pn>- 
uced by the same maciiinery 1 Why noi 1 
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394. Suppose a man able to raise a weight by means of a 
compoand pulley of ten ropes, which it would take ten men 
to raise, by one rope, without puUoys. If the weight is 
to be raised a yard, the ten men by pulling their rope a vard 
will do the work. But the man with the pulleys must draw 
bis rope ten yards to raise the weight one yard, and in ad- 
dition to this, he has to overcome the friction of the ten pul- 
leys, making about one third more actual labour than was 
employed by the ten men. But notwithstanding these in- 
coDveniences, the use of machinery is of vast importance to 
the world. 

395. On board of a ship, a few men will raise an anchor 
with a capstan, which it would take ten or twenty times the 
same number to raise without it, and thus the expense of 
shipping men expressly for this purpose is saved. 

396. One man with a lever, may move a stone which it 
would take twenty men to move without it, and though it 
should take him twenty times as long, he would still be the 
gainer, since it would be more convenient, and less expen- 
sive for him to do the work himself, than to employ twenty 
others to do it for him. 

397. When men employ the natural elements as a power 
to overcome resistance by means of machinery, there is a 
vast saving of animal labour. Thus mills, and all kinds of 
engines, which are kept in motion by the power of water, or 
wind, or steam, save animal labour equal to the power it 
takes to keep them in motion. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

398. Hydrostatics is the science which treats of the 
weight, pressure, and equilibrium of water, or other fluids, 
when in a state of rest. 

399. Hydraulics is that part of the science of fluids which 
treats of water in motion, and the means of raising and 
conducting it in pipes, or otherwise, for all sorts of purposes. 

400. The subject of water at rest, will first claim investi- 
gation, since the laws which regulate its motion will be best 
understood by first comprehending those which regulate its 
pressure. 

401. A fluid is a substance whose particles are easily 
moved among each other, as air and water. 

Which performs the greatest labour, ten men who lift a weight with 
their hands, or One man who does the same with ten pnlieys 1 Why 1 
What ia hydrostatics 1 How does hydraulics differ from hydrostatic 1 
YThatiiaflaidl 
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^ 402. The air is called an elastic fluid, because it is easily 
compressed into a smaller bulk, and returns again to its on 
gmal state when the pressure is removed. Water is called 
a n(>n-ela8tic fluid, because it admits of little diminution of 
bulk under pressure. 

403. The non-elastic fluids, are perhaps more properly 
called liquids, but both terms are employed to signify water 
and other bodies possessing its mechanical propertie.s. The 
term fluid, when applied to the air, has the word elastic be- 
fore it. 

404. One of the most obvious properties of fluids, is the 
facility with which they yield to the impressions of other 
bodies, and the rapidity with which they recover their form- 
er state, when the pressure is remo.ved. The cause of this, 
is apparently the freedom with which the particles of liquids 
slide over, or among each other ; their cohesive attraction 
being so slight as to be overcome by the least impression. 
On this want of cohesion among their particles seem to de- 
pend the peculiar mechanical properties of these bodies. 

405. In solids, there is such a connexion between the 
particles, that if one part moves, the other part must move 
also. But in fluids, one portion of the mass may be in mo- 
tion, while the other is at rest. In solids, the pressure is 
always downwards, or towards the centre of the earth's 
gravity ; but in fluids the particles seem to act on each other 
as wedges, and hence, when confined, the pressure is side ■ 
ways, and even upwards, as well as downwards. 

406. Water has commonly been called a non-Fig^'H. 
elastic substance, but it is found that under great 
pressure its volume is diminished, and hence it is 
proved to be elastic. The most decisive experi- 
ments on this subject were made within a few years 
by Mr. Perkins. 

407. The experiments were made by means of a 
hollow cylinder, fig. 77, which was closed at the 
bottom, and made water tight at the top, by a cap, 
screwed on. Through this cap, at a, passed the 
rod b, which was five sixteenths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The rod was so nicely fitted to the cap, as also 
to be water tight Around the rod at c, there was 
placed a flexible ring, which could be easily push- 
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What is an elastic fluid 1 Why is air called an elastic fluid 1 What 
substances are called liquids 1 What is one of the most obvious pro- 
perties of limiidsl On what do ^e peculiar mechanical pioperties of 
aiikls depeno 1 
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ed up or down, but fitted so closely as to remain on any 
part where it was placed. 

408. A cannon of sufficient size to receive this cylinder, 
which was three inches in diameter, was furnished with a 
strong cap and forcing pump, and set vertically into the 
ground. The cannon and cylinder were next filled with 
water, and the cylinder, with its rod drawn out, and the ring 
jdaced down to. the cap, as in the figure, was plunged iutc 
tne cannon. The water in the cannon was then subjected 
to an immense pressure by means of the forcing pump, af- 
ter which, on examination of the apparatus, it was found 
that the ring c, instead of being where it was placed, was 
eight inches up the rod. The water in the cylinder being 
compressed into a smaller space, by the pressure of that in 
the cannon, the rod was driven in,, while under . pressure, 
but was forced out again by ihe expiinsion of the water, 
when the pressure was removed. Thus, the ring on the 
rod would indicate the distance to which it had been forced 
in, during the greatest pressure. 

409. This experiment proved that water, under the 
pressure of one thousand atmospheres, that is, the weight of 
\5,000 pounds to the square inch, was reduced in bulk about 
one part in 24. » 

410. So slight a degree of elasticity undor such immense 
pressure, is not appreciable under ordinary circumstances, 
and therefore in practice, or in common experiments on this 
fluid, water is considered as non-elastic. 

Equal Pressure or Water. 

411. The particles of water, and other fluids, when con- 
fined, press on the vessel which confines them, in all direc- 
tions, both upwards, downwards, and sideways. 

From this property of fluids, together with their weight, 
or gravity, very unexpected and surprising efTects are pro- 
duced. 

412. The effect of this property, which we shall first ex- 
amine^ is, that a quantity of water, however small, will 
balance another quantity however large. Such a proposi* 

In what respect does the pressure of a fluid differ from that of a solid I 
Is water an elastic, or non-elastic fluid 1 Describe fi^. 77, and show 
how water was found to be elastic 1 In what proportion does the bulk 
of water diminish under a pressure of 15,000 pounds to the square 
inch 1 In common experiments, is water considered elastic, or noa- 
claatic % When water is confined, in what direction doen it press 1 
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tiim at first (bought might seem very improbable. But on 
ox^mination, we shall find that an experiment with a very 
simple apparatus will convince any one of its truth. lu- 
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deed, we every day sen this principle established by actual 
eiperiraent, as will be seen directly. 
■ 413. Fig. 78 represents a common cof- Fig. W. 

fee-pot, supposed to be filied tip to the dot- 
led line a, with a decoction of coffee; c 
any other liquid. The coffee, we knov 
nands exactly at the same height, both in 
(he body of the pot, aad ia its s])out. 
Therefore, the small quantity m the spout, 
balances the large quantity in the pot, or 
presses with the same force do^mwards. as that in the body 
ii{ the pot presses upwards. This is obviously true, other- 
wise, the large quantity would sink below the dotted line, 
while that in the spout would rise above it, and run over. 

414. The same principle is more strik- F'S- '^■ 
iDgly illustrated by Bg. 79. 

Suppose the cistern a to be capable of 
holding one hundred gallons, and into its 
bottom there be fitted the tube b, bent, as 
seen in the figure, and capable of con- 
laining one gallon. The' top of the cis- 
tern, and that of the tabe, being open, 
pour water into the tube at e. and it will 
rjse up through the perpendicular bend 
iaio [he cistern, and if the process be con- 
tinued, the cistern will be filled by pour- 
ing water into the tube. Now, it ts plain, that the gallon 
of water in the tube, presses arainst the hundred gallons in 
the cistern, with a force equal to the pressure of the hun- 
dred gallons, otherwise, that in the tube would be forced up- 
ivards higher than that in the cistern, whereas, we find that 
the surfaces of both stand exactly at the same height. 

415. Prom these experiments we learn, " thai f lie pre it' 
vre of a fiuid it not in proportion to its quantity, but to its 
htigkt, and that a large quantity of water in an open ves- 
sel, preaiet down with no more force, than a email quantity 
of the same height." 

How dor » Ihe fiperimeni wilh the eoflee-pM show thtit a small quan- 
tily of liquid will ba1nnc« a lar^onel Eiplain flg. 79, and ihow how 
t)i> pnanra in the lobe i« equal to die prenure in Ihe ciatem. Whit 
cbodnMon, at ceaeal tnuh, is ta be drawn fe» thtM ejc pwim waat 
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416. In this respect, the size or shape of a vessel is of no 
consequence, for if a number of vessels, differing entirely 
from each other in figure, position, and capacity, have a 
communication made between them, and one be filled with 
water, the surface of the fluids in all, will be at exactly the 
same elevation. If, therefore, the water stands at an equal, 
height in all, the pressure in one must be just equal to thaX 
in another, and so equal to that in all the others. 

Fig. 80. 




417. To make this obvious, suppose a number of vessels, 
of different shapes and sizes, as represented by fig. 80, to 
have a communication between them, by means of a small 
tube, passing from the one to the other. If, now, one of 
these vessels be filled with water,' or if water be poured into 
the tube a, all the other vessels will be filled at the same in- 
stant, up to the line b c. Therefore, the pressure of the 
water in a, balances that in 1, 2, 3, &c., while the pressure 
in each of these vessels, is equal to that in the other, and so 
an equilibrium is produced throughout the whole series. 

418. If an ounce of w^ater be poured into the tube a, it 
will produce a pressure on the contents of all the other ves- 
sels, equal to the pressure of all the others on the tube ; for, 
it will force the water in ail the other vessels to rise up- 
wards to an equal height with that in the tube itself. Hence, 
we must conclude, that the pressure in each vessel, is not 
only equal to that in any of the others, but also that the 
pressure in any one, is equal to that in all the others. 

419. From this we learn, that the shape or size of a ves- 

What difference does tho shape or size of a yessel make in respecik 
to the pressure of a fluid on its bottom 1 Explain fig. 80, and show 
how the equilibrium is produced. Suppose an ounce of water be pour 
ed into the tub*" a, what will be its enect on the contents of the othei 
vessels 1 Whac contusion is to be drawn from pouring the ounce o^ 
water into the mbt 43 
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iel has no influence on the pressure of its liquid contents, 
but that the pressure of water is as its height, whether the 
quantity he great or small. We learn, also, that in no case 
will the weight of a quantity of liquid, however large, force 
another quantity, however small, above the level of its own 
sur&ce. 

420. This is proved hy experiment ; for iC from a pond 
situated on a mountain, water be conveyed in an inch tube 
to the valley, a hundred feet below, the water will rise {ust 
a hundred feet in the tuhe ; that is, exactly to the level of 
the surface of the pond. Thus the water in the pond, and 
that in the tube, press equally against each other, and pro- 
duce an exact equilibrium. 

Thus &r we have considered the fluid as acting only in 
vessels with open mouths, and therefore at liberty to seek 
its balance, or equilibrium, by its own gravity. Its press- 
ure, we have seen, is in proportion to its height, and not to 
its bulk. 

421. Now, hy other experiments, it is ascertained, that 
the pressure of a liquid is in proportion to its height, and 
its area at the base. 

Suppose a vessel, ten feet high, and 
two feet in diameter, such as is rep- 
resented at a, fig. 81, to he filled 
with water ; there would be a certain 
amount of pressure, say at c, near 
the bottom. Let d represent another 
vessel, of the same diameter at the 
bottom, but only a foot high, and 
closed at the top. Now if a small 
tube, say the fourth of an inch in di- 
ameter, be inserted into the cover of 
the vessel i, and this tube be carried 
to the height of the vessel a, and 
then the vessel and tube be filled 
with water, the pressure on the bot- 
toms and sides of both vessels to the same height will be 
equal, and jets of water starting from d and c, will have ex- 
actly the same force. 



Fig. 81. 
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What is the reaaon that a large ouantity of water will not force a 
fmall quantity above its own leTel 1 Is the force of water in propor- 
tion to its height, or its quantity 1 How is a small quantity or water 
shown to press equal to a large quantity by fi{^. 81 1 E&plain the reason 
why the pireasurs is as |;reai at ^, as at <• 
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422. This might at first aeem Itnprohahle, but to convince 
ourselves of its truth, we have only to consider, that any im- 
pression made on one portion of the confined fluid in the 
vessel i, is instantly communicated to the whole mass. 
Therefore, the water in the tube B presses with the same 
force on every other portion of the water in d, as it does on 
that small portion over which it stands. 

423. This principle is illustrated in a very striking man- 
ner, by the experiment, which has often been made, of burst- 
ing the strongest wine-cask with a few ounces of water. 

424. Suppose a, fig. 82, to be a strong cask, Fig. 82, 
already filled with water^and suppose the tube 
by thirty feet high, to be screwed, water tight^ 
into its head. When water is poured into the 
tube, so as to fill it gradually, the cask will 
show increasing signs of pressure, by emitting 
the water through the pores of the wood, and 
between the joints ; and, finally, as the tube is 
filled, the cask will burst asunder. 

425. The same apparatus wiii serve to il- 
lustrate the upward pressure of water ; for if 
a small stop-cock be fitted to the upper head, 
on turning this, when the tube is filled, a jet 
of water will spirt up with a force, and to a 
height, that will astonish all who never before 
saw such an experiment. 

In theory, the water will spout to the same 
height with that which gives the pressure, but, in practice, 
it is found to fall short, in the following proportions : 

426. If the tube be twenty feet high, and the orifice for 
the jet half an inch in diameter, the water will spout nearly 
nineteen feet. If the tube be fifty feet high, the jet will rise 
upwards of forty 'feet, and if a hundred feqjt, it will rise 
above eighty feet. It is understood, in every case, that the 
tubes are to be kept full of water. 

The height of these jets show the astonishing effects that 
a small quantity of fluid produces when pressing from a 
perpendicular elevation. 

427. Hydrostatic Bellows. — An instrument called the by- 




How is the same principle illustrated by fig. 831 How is the up- 
ward pressure of water illustrated by the same apparatus 1 Under ttie 
pressure of a column of water twenty feet bieh, what will be tH height 
•f the jet 1 Udder a pressure of a hundred feet, how high wUi it nm% 
What 18 the hydrostatic bellpwi 1 
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Fig. 83. 
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arostatic bellows, also shows, in a strikingf manner, the ^eat 
force of a small quantity of water, pressing in a perpendic- 
ular direction. 

428. This instrument consists of two hoards, connected 
together with strong leather, in the manner of the common 
bellows. It is then furnished with a 
tube a, fig. 83, which communicates 
between the two boards. A person 
standing on the upper board, may 
raise himself up by pouring water into 
the tube. If the tube holds an ounce 
of water, and has an area equal to a 
thousandth part of the' area of the top 
of the bellows, one ounce of water in 
the tubB will balance a thousand 
ounces placed on the bellows. 

429. Hydraulic Press. — This prop- 
erty of water was appheij by Mr. Bra- 
mah to the construction of his ht/- 
dratUic press. But instead of a high 
tube of water, which in most cases could not be so readily ob- 
tained, he substituted a strong forcing pump, and instead or 
the leather bellows, a metallic- pump barrel and piston. 

430. This arrangement will Fig. 84. 
be understood by fig. 84, where 
the pump barrel, a, b, is rep- 
resented as divided lengthwise, r 
in' order to show the inside.* 
The piston, c, is fitted so ac- 
curately to the barrel, as to 
work up and down water 
tight ; both barrel and piston 
being made of iron. The thing 
to be broken, or pressed, is 
laid on the flat surface, i, there being above this, a strong 
frame to meet the pressure, not shown in the figure. The 
small forcing pump, of which d is the piston, and A, the 
lever by which it is worked, is also made of iron. 

431. Now, suppose the space between the small piston 
and the large one, at tr, to be filled with water, then, on 

"Wliat property of water is this instrument designed to show % Ex- 
plain fi^. c4. Where is the piston 1 Which is the pump barrel, in which it 
works 1 In the hydrostatic press, what is the proportion between the pres" 
art givtn by the small piston, imd ths forca extrted on the large vm % 
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forcing down the small piston, d, there will he a preosore 
against the large piston, c, the whole force of which will 
be in proportion as the aperture in which c works, is great- 
er than that in which d works. If the piston, d, is half an 
inch in diameter, and the piston, c, one foot in diameter, 
then the pressure on c will be 576 times greater than that 
on d. Therefore, if we suppose the pressure of the small 
piston to be one ton, the large piston will be forced up 
against any resistance, with a pressure equal to the weight 
of 576 tons. It would be easy for a single man to give the 
pressure of a ton at d, by means of the lever, and, therefore, 
a man, with this engine, would be able to exert a force equal 
to the weight of near 600 tons. 

432. It is evident, that the force to be obtained by this 
principle, can only be limitejd by the strength of the mate- 
rials of which the engine is made. Thus, if a pressure of 
two tons be giveit to a piston, the diameter of which is only 
a quarter of an inch, the force transmitted to the other pis- 
ton, if three feet in diameter, would be upwards of 40,000 
tons ; but such a force is much too great for the strength of 
any material with which we are acquainted. 

433. A small quantity of water, extending tp a great ele- 
vation, would give the pressure above described, it being 
only for the sake of convenience, that the forcing pump is 
employed, instead of a column of water. 

434. There is no doubt, but in the operations of nature, 
great effects are sometimes produced among mountains, by 
a small quantity of water finding its way to a reservoir in 
the crevices of the rocks far beneath. 

435. Sup- Fig. 85. 
pose in the 
mterior of a 
mountain, fig. 
85, there 
should be a 
space of ten 
yards square, 
and an inch 
deep, filled 
with water, 
and closed up 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ I ■ I r 

What is the estimated foree which a man coiild give by one of these 
engines 1 If the pressure of two tons be made on a piston of a quar- 
ter of an inch in diamsiert what will bo the force transmitted to the 
other piston ot ikx» *^5« diametcrt 
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tm all sides ; and sappose^hat in the course df time^ a anall 
fissure, no more than an inch in diameter, should be opened 
by the water, from the height of two hundred feet abo^e, 
•down to this little leservoir. The consequence might be, 
that the side of the mountain would burst asunder, tot the 
pressure, under il;e circumstances supposed, would be equal 
to the weight of five thoiisand tons. >■ 

436. Press^ure on vessels with oblique sides. — It is obti- 
ous that in a vessel, the sides of which are every where per- 
pendicular to each other, that the pressure on the bottom will 
be as the height, and that the pressure on the sides will 
every where be equal at an equal depth of the liquid. 

437. But it is not so obvious, that in a vessel barittf 
oblique sides, that is, diverging outwards from the bottom, 
or converging from the bottom towards the top, in wliil 
manner the force of pressure will be sustained. 

438. Now, the pressure on the bottom of any vessel, iho 
matter what the shape may be, is equal to th)B height of the 
flaid; and the area of the bottom. 

439. Hence the pressure Fig. 86. 

on the bottom of the vessel 

sloping outwards, fig. 86. 

will be just equal to what 

it would be, were the sides 

perpendicular, and the 

same would be the case did the sides slope inwards instead 

of outwards. 

440. In a vessel of thjs shape, the sides sustain a pressure 
equal to the perpendicular height of the fluid above any 
given point. Thus, if the point 1 sustain a pressure of one 
pound, 2, being twice as far below the sur&ce, will have a 
pressure equal to two pounds, and so in this proportion with 
respect to the other eight parts marked on the side of the vessel. 

441. On the contrary, did the sides of the vessel slope in- 
wards instead of outwards, as re- 
presented by fig. 87, still the same 
consequences would ensue, that is, 
the perpendicular height, in both 
cases, would make the pressure 
equal. For although, in the lat- 
ter ca^, the perpendicular height 

What is the pressure of water in the crevices of mountains, and the 
consequences ? What is the pressure on the bottom of a vessel contain* 
ing a fluid equa! to 1 Suppose the sides of the vessel slope outwardly 
What e^a does this produce on the pressuit 1 
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w not above the point pressed upon, slill the same efTect in 
produced by the pressure of the fluid in the directitm per« 
pendicular to the plane of the side, and since fluids press 
equally in all directions, this pressure is just the same as 
though it were perpendicularly above the point pressed 
upon, as in the direction of the dotted lines. 
' 442. To showthat this is the case, we will supi»se that 
P, fig. 87, is a particle of the liquid at the same depth below 
the surface as the division marked 5 on the side of the ves- 
sel ; this particle is evidently pressed dotimwards by the in- 
cumbent weight of the column of fluid P, a. But since 
fluids press equally in. all directions, this particle must be 
pressed upwards and sideways with the same force that it is 
pressed downwards, and, therefore, must be pressed from 
P towards the side of the vessel, marjced 5, with the same 
force that it would be if the pressure was perpendicular 
above that part of the vessel. 

443. From all that has been stated, we learn, that if the 
sides of the vessels, 86 and 87, be equally inclined, though 
in contrary directions to their bottoms, and the vessels be 
filled with equal depths of water, the sides being of equal di- 
mensions, will be pressed equally, though the actual quan 
tity of fluid in each, be quite different from each other. 

Water Level. 

444. We have seen, that in whatever situation water is 
placed, it always tends to seek a level. Thus, if several ves- 
sels communicating with each other be filled with water, 
the fluid will be at the same height in all, and the level will 
be indicated by a straight line drawn through all the ves- 
sels, as in ^^. 80. 

It is on the principle of this tendency, that the little in 
strument called the water level is constructed. ' 

445. The form of this Fig. 88. 
instrument is represented 
by fig. 88. ^t consists of 
a, 5, a tube, with its two 
ends turned at right an- 
gles, and lefl open. Into b 

How is it shown that the pressure of the fluid at 5, is equal to whsl 
It would hayc been had the liquid been perpendicular above that point 1 
On' what principle is the water-level constructed 1 Describe the man* 
nnr in wnich tne level with sights is used, and the reason why tha 
flDtt* rU^ oiwayi Viet the samoiitis^l 
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one of the ends is poured water or mercury, untu the fluid 
rises a little iu the angles of the tube. On the surface of the 
fluid, at each end, are then placed small floats, carrying up- 
right frames, across which are drawn small wires or mtirs, 
as seen at c and d. These hairs are called the sighii^ and 
are across the line of the tube. 

446. It is obvious that this mstrument will always indi- 
cate a level, when the floats are at the same height, in re- 
spect to each other, and not in respect to their comparative 
heights in the ends of the tube, for if one end of the instru- 
ment be held Jower than the other, still the floats must al- 
ways be at the same height. To use this level, therefore, 
we have only to bring the two sights, so that one will range 
with the other ; anj on placing the eye at c, and looking 
towards d, this is determined in a moment. 

This level is indispensable in the. construction of canals 
and aqueducts, since the engineer depends entirely on it, to 
ascertain whether the water can be carried over a given hill 
or mountain. "* 

447. The common spirit level con- Fig, 89. 
sists of a glass tube, fig. 89, filled 
with spirit of wine, excepting a small 
space in which there is left a bubble 
of air. This bubble, when the in- 
strument is laid on a level surface, will be exactly in the 
middle of fhe tube, and therefore to adjust a level, it is only 
necessary to bring the bubble to this position. 

The glass tube is enclosed in a brass case, which is cut 
out on the upper side, so that the bubble may be seen, aa 
represented in the figure. 

448. This instrument is employed by. builders to leve* 
their work, and is highly convenient for that purpose, since 
it is only necessary to lay it on a beam to try its level. 

449. Improved Water Level.^^ln this edition we add 
the figiire and description of a more complete Water Lsvel 
than that seen at fig. 88. 

What is the use of the lerel 1 Describe ths eominon spiric UtA, and 
uemethod of usin£ it 1 ^ 
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'950. Let A, ^g. Pig-^- 

90, be a straight 
glass tube, having ^^p.... 
two legs, or two 
other glass tubes, 
rising from each end 
at right angles. Let 
the tube A, and a 
part of the legs, be ■ , 
filled with mercury, 
or some other liquid, 
and on the surfaces, 
a 5,y)f the liquid, let 
floats be placed car- 
rying upright wires, 
to the ends of which 
are attached sights at 1, 2. These sights are represented 
by 3, 4, and consist of two fine threads, or hairs, stretched at 
Tight angles across a square, and are placed at right angles 
to the length of the instrument. 

451. They are so adjusted that the points where the hairs 
intersect each other, shall be at equal heights above the 
floats. This adjustment may be made in the following 
manner: 

452. Let the eye be placed behind one of the sights, look- 
ing through it at the other, so as to make the points, where 
the hairs intersect, cover each other, and let some distant 
object, covered by this point, be observed. Then let the 
instrument be reversed, and let the points of intersection of 
the hairs be viewed in the same way, so as to cover each 
other. If they are observed to caver the same distant object 
as before, they will be of equal heights above the surfaces 
of the liquid. But; if the same distant points be not observed 
in the direction of these points, then one or the other of the 
sights must be raised or lowered, by an adjustment provided 
^or that purpose, until the points of intersection be brought 
to correspond. These points will then be properly adjust- 
ed, and the line passing through them will be exactly hori- 
zontal. All points seen in the direction of the sights will 
be on the level of the instrument. 

453. The principles on which this adjustment depends 



Explain, by fig. 90, how an exact line may be obtained by ^djustini 
thesighUt 
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irp ^ily explained : H the intersections of the hairs be at 
the same distance from the floats, the line joining those 
intersections will evidently be parallel to the lines join* 
ing the surfaces a, b, of the liquid, and will therefore be 
'eyel. But if one of these points be more distant from the 
floats than the other, the line joining the intersections will 
Qoint upwards if viewed from the lower sight, and down* 
vvards, if viewed from the higher one. 

454. The accuracy of the results of this instrument, will 

t)e greatly increased by lengthening the tube A. 

♦ 

Specific Gravity. 

455. If a tumbler be filled with water to the brim, and 
3iQ egg, or any other heavy solid, be dropped into it, a quan« 
tity of the fluid, exactly equal to the size of the egg, or other 
solid, will be displaced, and will flow over the side of the 
vessel. Bodies which sink in water, therefore, displace a 
quantity of the fluid equal to their own bulks. 

^ 456. Now, it is found, by experiment, that when any 
solid substance sinks in water, it loses, while in the fluid, a 
portion of its weight, just equal to the weight of the bulk of 
water which it displaces. This is readily made evident bv 
experiment, 

457. Take a piece of Fig. 91. 

ivory, or any other sub- 
stance that will sink in 
water, and weigh it accu- 
rately in the usual man- 
ner ; then suspend it by a 
thread, or hair, in the emp- 
ty cup a, fig. 91, and then 
balance if, as shown in the 
figure. Now pour water 
into the cup, and it will be 
found that the suspended 
body will lose a part of its weight, so that a certain numb«.r 
of grains must be taken from the opposite scale, in order to 
aia](e the scales balance as before the water was prmred in. 




When a solid is weighed in water, why does it lose a part of its 
▼eight I How much less willa cubic inch of any substance weigh in 
Water than in air 1 How is it proved by fig. 91, that a body ..tighs 
jess in water than in air 1 What is the specific gravity of a bcidTl 
How are the specific gravities of solid bodies taken 1 
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Thmirmber of grains taken from the opposite scale, show 
the weight of a quantity of water equal to the bulk of the 
hotly se suspended. 

458. It is on the principle, that bodies weigh less in the 
water than they do when weighed out of it, or in the air, 
that water becomes the means of ascertaining' their specific 
gravities, for it is by comparing the weight of a body in;tbe 
water, with what it weighs out of it, that its specific grav 
ity is determined. 

459. Thus* suppose a cttbic inch of gold weighs 19 ounces, 
and on being weighed in water, weighs only 18 ounces, or 
loses a nineteenth part of its weight, it will prove that gold« 
bulk for bulk, is nineteen times heavier than water, and thus 
19 would be the specific gravity of gold. And so if a cohe 
of copper weigh 9 ounces in the air, and only 8 ounces in 
the water, then copper, bulk for bulk, is 9 times as heavy as 
water, and therefore has a specific gravity of 9. 

460. If the body weigh less, bulk for bulk, than water, 
il is obvious, that it will not sink in it, and ther^ore weights 
must be added to the lighter body, to ascertain how mncb 
less< it weighs than water.> , 

The specific gravity of a body, then, is merely its weight, 
compared with the same bulk of water j and water is thus 
made the standard by which the weights of all other bodies 
are compared. 

461. To take the specific gravity of a solid which sinks 
In water, first weigh the body in the usual manner, and note 
down the number of srrains it weighs. Then, with a hair, 
or fine thread, suspend it from the bottom of the scale-dish, 
in a vessel of water, as represented by fig. 91. Asjt weighs 
less in water, weights must be added to the side of the scale 
where the body is suspended, until they esactly balance 
each other. Next, note down the number of grains so add- 
ed, and they will show the difiference between the weight 
of the body in air, and in^ water. 

It is obvious, that the greater the specific gravity of the 
body, the less, comparatively, will bethisdiflference, because 
each body displaces only its own bulk of water, and some 
bodies of"^ the same bulk, will weigh many times as much 
as others. 

462. Fk)r example, we will suppose that a piece of pla* 
tina, weighing 22 ounces, will displace an ounce of water^ 

Why does a hoavy bcNiy if eigh comparatively lets in the water than 
a light one? 
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wliile a piece of silver, weighing 22 oances, will displaee 
two ounces of water. The platina, therefore, when sus- 
pended as above described, will require one ounce to make 
the scales balance, while the same weight of silver will re* 
quire two ounces for the same purpose. The platiiia, there- 
fore, bulk hr bulk, will weigh twice as much as the silver, 
and will have twice as much specific gravity. 

Having noted down the difference between the weight of 
the body in air and in water, as above explained, the specific 
gravity is found by dividing the weight in air, by the loss in 
water. The greater the loss, therefore, the less will be the 
specific gravity, the bulk being the same. 

Thus, in the above example, 22 ounces of platina was sup- 
nosed to lose one ounce in water, while 22 ounces of silver 
lost two ounces in water. Now 22, divided by 1, the loss 
of the platina, is 22; and 22 divided by 2, the loss in the 
silver, is 1 1. So that the specific gravity of platina is 22, 
while that of silver is 11. The specific gravities of these 
metals are, however, a little less than here estimated. [JFbr 
cfker methods of taking specific gravity, see Chemistry,] 

Hydrometer. 

463. The hydrometer is an instrument, by which the spe- 
cific gravities of fluids are ascertained, by the depth to which 
It sinks below their surfaces. 

Suppose a cubic inch of lead loses, when weighed in 
water, 253 grains, and when weighed in alcohol, only 209 
grains, then, according to the principle already recited, "a 
cubic inch of water actually weighs 253, and a cubic inch 
of alcohol 209 grains, for when a body is weighed in fluid. 
It loses just the weight of the fluid it displaces. 

464. Water, as we have already seen, (460,) is the stand- 
ard by which the weights of other bodies are compared, and 
by ascertaining what a given bulk of any substance weighs 
in water, and then what it weighs in any other fluid, the 
comparative weight of water and this fluid will be known. 
For if, as in the above example, a certain bulk of water 
weighs 253 grains, and the same bulk of alcohol only 209 

^1— I I ■ ^ I ■ II ■ ■ ■ .^ ^ I. I < . — — ■ w ■ ■ I 111 I ■ ■ ■■ ■ 111 ■ ■■ ■ ■■ »■■■ 11 iMi ■ I I I ■ m^m^mm^m^a^^a^mmm^am^^m 

Having taken the difference between the weight of a body in air 
«nd in water, by what rule is its specific gravity round 1 Give the ex* 
ample stated, and show how the aifference between the specific gravi- 
ties of platina and silver is ascertained. What is the hydrometer 1 
Sappoae a cubic inch of any substance weighs 253 grains loss in "" 
than in air, what is the actual weight of a cubic inch of water 1 

10 
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mills, then aleokol has a specific gravity, neatly one finirth 
less tlurn water* 

It is on this principle that the hydrometer is constructed. 
It is composed of a hollow hall of glass, or metal, with a 
graduatea scale rising from its upper part, and a weight 
on its under part, which serves to balance it in the fluid. 

Such an instrument is represented by fig. Vig. 92, 
92, of which b is the graduated scale, and a 
the weight, the hollow ball being between 
them. 

465. To prepare this instrument for use, 
weights, in grains, or half grains, are put 
into the little ball a, until the scale is carried 
down, so that a certain mark on it coincides 
exactly with the surface of the water. This 
mark, then, becomes the standard of compari* 
son between water and any other liquid, in 
which the hydrometer is placed. If plunged 
into a fluid lighter than water, it will sink, 

and consequently the fluid will rise higher 

on the scale. It ihe fluid is heavier than water, the scale 
will rise above the surface in proportion, and thus it is as' 
certained, in a moment, whethei^ any fluid has a greater or 
less specific gravity than water. 

To know precisely how much the fluid varies from the 
standard, the scale is marked ofi* into degrees, which indi- 
cate grains by weight, so that it is ascertained, very exactly, 
how much the specific gravity of one fluid difiTers from that 
of another. 

466. Water being the standard by which the weights of 
other substances are compared, it is placed as the unit, or 
point of comparison, and is therefore 1, 10, 100, or 1000, 
the ciphers being added whenever there are fractional parts 
expressing the specific gravity of the body. It is always 
understood, therefore, that the specific gravity of water is 1, 
and when it is said a body has a specific gravity of 2, it is 
only meant, that such a body is, bulk for bulk, twice as 
heavy as water. If the substance is lighter than water, it 

On what principle is the hydrometer founded t How is this instra« 
ment formed 1 How is the hydrometer pi^pared for use 1 How is it 
known, by this instrument, whether the huia is lighter or heavier than 
water 1 What is the standard by which the weights of other bodies 
iot compared 1 What is the specific sravity of water 1 When it is said 
that the specific gnYity of a body is 3, or 4, what meaning is intended 
Mbecoaireyeii) 
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has a specific gravity of 0, with- a fractional paft Thus 
alcohol has a specific gravity of 0,809» that is, 809, water 
being 1000. 

By means of this instrument, it can be told with greai ac* 
curacy, how much water has been added to spirits, for the 
greater the quantity of water, the higher will the scale riae 
above the surface. 

The adulteration of milk with water, can also be readily 
detected with it, for as nrew milk has a specific gravity of 
1032, water being 1000, a very small quantity of water mix- 
ed with it would be indicated by the instrument 

The Syphon. 

467. Take a tube, bent like the letter U, and having filled 
it with water, place a finger on each end, and in this state 
plunge one of the ends into a vessel of water, so that the 
end in the water shall be a little the highest, then remove 
the fingers, and the liquid will fiow out, and continue to do 
so, until the vessel is exhausted. 

A tube acting in this manner, is called a siphon, and it 
represented by fig. 93. The reason why the water flows 
from the end of the tube a, and, ~ 

consequently, ascends through 
the other part, is, that there is a 
greater weight of the fluid from 
b to a, than from c to b, because 
the perpendicular height from b 
to a is the greatest. The weight 
of the water from b to a falling 
downwards, by its gravity, tends 
to form a vacuum, or void space, 
in that leg of the tube; but the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the 
water in the vessel, constantly forces the fluid up the other 
leg of the tube, to fill the void space, and thus the stream is 
continued as long as any water remains in the vessel. 

468. Intermitting Springs. — The action of the syphon 
depends upon the same principle as the action of the pump, 
namely, the pressure of the atmosphere, and therefore its ex- 
planation properly belongs to Pneumatics. It is introduced 

. Alcohol has a specific gravity of 809 ; what, in reference to this, is 
the specific gravity of water 1 In what manner iso syphon madel 
Explain the reason why the water ascends through one leg of the sy- 
phon, and descends through the other. What is on intennittent sphngi 
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li€re merely for the parpose of illustrating the phenomena 
o! intermitting springs ; a subject which properly belongs 
to Pneumatics. 

Dome springs, situated on the sides of mountains, flow for 
a while with great violence, and then cease entirely. After 
a time, they begin to flow again, and then suddenly stop, ap 
before. These are called intermitting springs. Among 
ignorant and superstitious people, these strange appearances 
have been attributed to witchcraft, or the influence of some 
supernatural power. But an acquaintance with the laws of 
nature will dissipate such ill founded opinions, by showing 
that they owe their peculiarities to nothing more than natu- 
ral syphons, existing in the mountains from whence the 
water flows. 

Fig, 94. 




469. Fig. 94 is the section of a mountain and spring, 
showing how the principle of the syphon operates to pro- 
duce the effect described. Suppose there is a crevice, or 
hollow in the rock from a to b, and a narrow fissure lead 
ing from it, in the form of the syphon, b e. The water, from 
the rills /e, filling tTie hollow, up to the line a d, it will 
then discharge itself through the syphon, and continue to 
run until |he water is exhausted down to the leg of the sy- 
phon bf when it will cease. Then the water from the rills 
continuing to run until the hollow is again filled up to the 
same line, the syphon again begins to act, and again dis- 
charges the contents of the reservoir as before, and thus the 
Bpring p, at one moment, flows with great violence, and the 
next moment ceases entirely. 

How is the phenomenon of the intermittent spring explained 1 Eti:- 
plain fig. 94, and show the reason why such a spnng will flow, aa4 
fmat to flow, alternately. 
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The hollow, above the line a d, la supposed not to be 8U* 
ed with the water at all, since the syphon begins to act 
whenever the fluid rises up to the bend </. 

During the dry seasons of the year, it is obvious, that 
such a spring would cease to flow entirely, and would be 
gin again only when the water from the mountain filled the 
cavity through the rills. 

Such springs, although not very common, exist in various 
mirts of the world. Dr. Atwell has described one in the 
Philosophical Transactions, which he examined in Devon* 
shire, in England. The people in the neighbourhood, as 
usual, ascribed its actions to some sort of witchery, and ad* 
vised the doctor; in case it did not ebb and flow readily, 
when he and his friend were both present, that one of them 
should retire, and see what the spring would do, when only 
the other was present. 



HYDRAULICS. 

470. It has been stated, (398,) that Hydrostatics is that 
branch of Natural Philosophy, which treats of the weight, 
pressure, and equilibrium of fluids, and that Hydraulics has 
for its object the investigation of the laws which regulate 
fluids in motion. 

If the pupil has learned the principles on which the press* 
ure and equilibrium of fluids depend, as explained under 
the former article, he will now be prepared to understand 
the laws which govern fluids when m motion. 

The pressure of water downwards, is exactly in the same 
proportion to its height, as is the pressure of solids in the 
same direction. 

471. Suppose a vessel of three inches in diameter has a 
billet of wood set up in it, so as to touch only the bottom, 
and suppose the piece of wood to be three feet long, and to 
wei;^h nine pounds; then the pressure on the bottom of the 
vessel will be nine pounds. If another billet of wood be 
set on this, of the same dimensions, it will press on its top 
with the weight of nine pounds, and the pressure at uHe bot- 
tom will be 18 pounds, and if another billet be set on fhis. 

How does the science of Hydrostatics differ from that of Hydrau- 
lics 1 Does the downward pressure of water differ from the downwafd 
pressure of solids, in proportion % How is the downward pcassare of 
watar illustrated 1 

10» 
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the pressure at the bottom will be 27 pounds, and so on, in 
this raMo, to any height the column is carried. 

472. Now the pressure of fluids is exactly in the same 
proportion ; and when confined in pipes, may be considered 
as oar short column set on another, each of which increases 
the pressure of the lowest, in proportion to their number and 
Jieight. 

473. Thus, notwithstanding the lateral press- Fig;. 95. 
ure of fluids, their downward pressure is as their 
height. This fact will be found of importance 
in the investigation of the principles of certain 
hydraulic machines, and we have, therefore, en- 
deavoured to impress it on the mind of the pupil 
by fig. 95, where it will be seen, that if tne 
pressure of three feet of water be equal to nine 
pounds on the bottom of the vessel, the pressure 
of twelve feet will be equal to thirty-six pounds. 

474. The quantity of water which will be dis- 
charged from an orifice of a given size, will be 
in proportion to the height of the column of ^ 
water above it, for the discharge will increase in 
Telocity in proportion to the pressure, and the 
pressure, we have already seen, will be in a 
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Fig. 96. 
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fixed ratio to the height. 

475. If a vessel, fig. 96, 
be filled with water, and 
three apertures be made in 
its sides at the points a^ b, 
and c, the fluid will be 
thrown out in jets, and will 
&U towards the earth, in 
the curved lines, a, b, and 
e. The reason why these 
curves differ in shape, is, 
that the fluid is acted on by 
two forces, namely, the 
pressure of the water above the jet, which produces its velo- 
city forward, and the action of gravity,, which impels it 
downward. It therefore obeys the same laws that solids do 

Without reference to the lateral presMure, in what proportion do 
tMn press downwards 1 What will be thejproportion of a fluid dis- 
eharged irom an orifice of a giyen size 1 Wny do the lines desetibed 
bf iSijstofrom the VMsel, fig. 96, differ in shapel 
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when projected forward, and falls down in curved lines, the 
shapes" of which depend on their relative velocities. 

The quantity of water discharged, being in proportion to 
the pressure, that discharged from each orifice will differ in 
quantity, according to the height of the water above it. 

476. It is foundf however, that the velocity with which a 
vessel discharges its contents, does not depend entirely on 
the pressure, but in part on the kind of orifice through which 
the liquid flows. It might be expected, for instance, that a 
tin vessel of a given capacity, with an ori^ce of say an inch 
in diameter through its side, would part with its contents 
sooner than another of the same capacity and orifice, whose 
side was an inch or two thick, since the friction through the 
tin might be considered much less than that presented by 
the other orifice. But it has been found, by experiment, 
that the tin vessel does not part with its contents so soon as 
another vessel, of the same heig'ht and size of orifice, from 
which the water flowed through a short pipe. And, on 
varying the length of these pipes, it is found that the most 
rapid discharge, other circumstances being equal, is through 
a pipe, whose length is twice the diameter of its orifice. 
Such an aperture discharged 82 quarts, in the same time 
that another vessel of tin, without the pipe, discharged 62 
quarts. 

This surprising difference is accounted for, by supposing 
that the cross currents, made by the rushing of the water 
from difierent directions towards the orifice, mutually inter- 
fere with each other, by which the whole is broken, and 
thrown into confusion by the sharp edge of the tin, and 
hence the water issues in the form of spray, or of a screw, 
from such an orifice. A short pipe seems to correct this 
contention among opposing currents, and to smooth the 
passage of the whol6, and hence wo may observe, that from 
such a pipe, the stream is round and well defined. 

477. Proportion between the pressure and the velocity of 
discharge, — If a small orifice be made in the side of a ves* 

> 

What two forces act upon the fluid as it is discharged, and how do 
these forces produce a curved line 1 Does the velocity with Which a 
fluid is discharged, depend entirely on the pressure 1 What circum- 
stance, besides pressure, facilitates the discharge of water from an ori- 
fice 1 In a tube discharging water with the greatest velocity, what is 
the proportion between it's diameter and its length ? What is the pro* 
(K>rtioa between the quantity of fluid discharge through an orifice of 
dn, and through a short pipel 
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sel fiUfd with any liquid, the liquid will flow out with a 
force and velocity, equal to the pressure which the liquid 
belbre exerted on that ponioo of the side of the vesssl be- 
fore the orifice was made. 

Noir, as the pressure of fluids is as their heights, it fol- 
lows, as above stated, that if several such orifices are made, 
the lowest will discharge the greatest, while the highest 
willdischarge the least, quantity of the fluid. 

478. The velocity of discharge, in the several orifices of 
BQch a vessel, will show a remarkable coiocideDce betweea 
the ratio of iocrease in the quantity of liquid, and the io- 
creased velocity ofafalliog body (B2.) 

Thus, if the tall vessel, fig. 97, of • 
dimensions throughout, be filled witl 
ler, and a small oriGce be mnde at 
inch from the top, or below the surfac 
at I ; and another at 2, 4 inches b 
this ; another at 9 inches , a fourth : 
inches ; and a fifth at 25 inches ; the) 
velocities of discharge, from these se 
orifices, will be in the proportion of 
3, 4, 5. 

To express this more obviously, we 
place the expressions of the several vi 
ties in the upper line of the foHowir 
ble, the lower numbers, correspon 
expressing the depths of the se 
orifices. 

(TS^cTty, I 11 2' I 3 I 4 1 6 1 6 1 7 I 8 1 9 1 10 I 
I D epth. I 1 I 4 I 9 I 16 I 25 I 36 I 49 [ 64 I 81 I 100 , 

479. Thus it appears, that to produce a twofold velocity 
■ fourfold height is necessary. To obtain a threefold v» 
locily of discharge, a ninefold height is required, and for r 
fourfold velocity, sixteen times the height is necessary, an* 
so in Ibis proportion, aa shown by the table. (See 66.) 

480. To apply this law to the motion of falling bodies, it 
appears that if a body were allowed to fall freely from th» 
surface of the water downwards, being unobstructed by ths 
fluid, it would, on arriving at each of the orifices, have ve- 
locities proportional to those of the water discharged at th« 
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said oriiices respectively. Thus, whatever velocity it«voakd 
have acquired on arriving at 1, the first orifice, it would 
have doubled that velocity on arriving at 2, the second ori- 
fice, trebled it on arriving at the third orifice, and so on 
with respect to the others. 

481. In order to establish the remarkable fact, that the 
velocity with which a liquid spouts from an orifice in a ves^ 
sel, is equal to the velocity which a body would acquire in 
filing unobstructed from the surface of the liquid to the 
depth of the orifice, it is only necessary tc prove the truth of 
the principle in any one particular case. 

482. Now it is manifestly true, if the orifices be presented 
downwards, and the column of fluid over it be of small 
height, then tnis indefinitely small column wiil drop out of 
the orifice by the mere efiect of its own weight, and, there- 
fore, with the same velocity as any other falling body ; but 
as fluids transmit pressure in all directions, the same efifect 
will be produced whatever may be the direction of the ori- 
fice. Hence, if this principle be true, then the direction 
and size of the orifice can make no difference in the result, 
80 that the principle, above explained, follows as an incon- 
trovertible fact. 

Friction between Solids and Fluids. 

483. The rapidity with which water flows through pipes 
of the same diameter, is found to depend much on the nature 
of their internal surfaces. Thus a lead pipe, with a smooth 
aperture, under the same circumstances, will convey much 
more water than one of wood, where the surface is rough, 
or beset with points. In pipes, even where the surface is 
as smooth as glass, there is still considerable friction, for in 
all cases, the water is found to pass more rapidly in the 
middle of the stream than it does on the outside, where it 
rubs against the sides of the tut)e. 

The sudden turns, or angles of a pipe, are also found to 
be a considerable obstacle to the rapid conveyance of the 
water, for such angles throw the fluid into eddiea or currents, 
by which its velocity is arrested. 

In practice, therefore^ sudden turns are generally avoid- 

How is it proved that the yelocity of the spouting liquid is equal to 
that of a falling body 1 Suppose a lead and a glass tube, of the same 
diameter, which will deliver the greatest quantity of liquid in the same 
timel "Why will a glass tube deliver mostl WTiat is said of the sud- 
den turnings of a tube, in retarding the mo^im of the fluid \ 
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ea, and where it is necessary that the pipe sho*]ld c ban go 
its direction, it is done by means of as large a circle as con- 
venient. 

Where it is proposed to convey a certain quantity o^ 
water to a considerable distance in pipes, there will be a 
great disappointment in respect to the quantity actually dcrti- 
vered, unless the engineer takes into account the friction, 
and the turnings of the pipes, and makes large allowances 
for these circumstances. If the quantity to be actually de- 
livered ought to fill a two inch pipe, one of three inches 
will not be too great an allowance, if the water is to be con 
veyed to any considerable distance. 

In practice, it will be found that a pipe of t^o inches in 
diameter, one hundred feet long, will drschar/t; about five 
times as much water as one of one inch in diameter of the 
same length, and under the same pressure. This difference 
is accounted for, by supposing that both tubes retard tlie mo- 
tion of the fluid, by friction, at equal distance from their in- 
ner surfaces, and consequently, that the effect of this canst 
is much greater in proportion, in a small tube, than in ir 
large one. 

484. The eflfect of friction in retarding the motion of 
fluids is perpetually illustrated in the flowing of rivers and 
brooks. On the side of a river, the water, especially 
where it is Jihallow, is nearly still, >vhile :n the middle of 
the stream it may run at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour. For the same reason, the water at the bottoms of 
rivers is much less rapid than at the surface. This is often 
proved by the oblique position of floating substances, which 
m still water would assume a vertical direction. 

485. Thus, suppose the stick of wood Fig. 98. 
e, fig. 98, to be loaded at one end with 
lead, of the same diameter as the wood, 
so as to make it stand upright in still 
water. In the current of a river, where 
the lower end nearly reaches the bot- 
tom, it will incline ^s in the figure, be- 
cause the water is more rapid towards 
the surface than at the bottom, and hence 
the tendency of the upper end to move 
faster than the lower one, gives it an inclination forward. 




How much more water will a two inch tube of a hundred feet lone 
discharge, than a one inch tube of the same length 1 How is this di& 
lerence accounted for 1 How do rivers show the effect of friction in »> 
larding the motion of their waters ? Explain fig. 98 
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jMacrines for aaisino Water. 

486. The common pump, though a hydraulic machine, 
depends on the pressure of the atmosphere for its effect, and 
therefore its explanation comes properly under the article 
Pneumatics, where the consequences of atmospheric press* 
ure will be illustrated. 

Such machines only, as raise water without the assist- 
ance of the atmosphere, come properly under the present 
article. 

487. Archimedes^ Screw, — Among these, one of the most 
curious, as well as ancient machines, is the screw of Archi* 
medes, and which was invented by that celebrated philoso- 
pher, two hundred years before the Christian era, and then 
employed for raising water and draining land in Egypt. 




488. It consists of a large tube, Rg. 99, coiled round a 
shaft of Wood to keep it in place, and give it support. Both 
ends of the tube are open, the lower one being dipped into 
the water to be raised, and the upper one discharging it in 
an intermitting stream. The shaft turns on a support at 
each end, that at the upper end being seen at a, the lower 
one being hid by the water. As the machine now stands, 
the lower bend of the screw is filled with water, since it is 
below the surface c, d. On turning it by the handle, from 
left to right, that part of the screw now filled with water will 
"ise above the surface e, d, and the water having no place 



Who is said to havw been the inventor of Archimedes' screw 1 6z- 
ptain this machine, as refMresented in %. 99, and show how the water 
It elavated hf tucwag it 
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to escape, &lls into the next lowest part of the screw at e 
A.t the next rievolutioD, that portion which, during the last 
was at e, will he elevated to g, for the lowest hend will re 
ceive another supply, which in the mean time will he trans- 
ferred to e, and thus, hy a continuance of this motion, the 
water is finally elevated to the discharging orifice p. 

This principle is readily illustrated by winding a piece of 
lead tube round a walking stick, and then turning the whole 
with one end in a dish of water^ as shown in the figure. 

489. Theory of Archimedes^ Screw. — ^By the following 
cuts and explanations, the manner in whicn this machine 
acts will be understood. 

490. Suppose Fig. 100. 
the extremity 1, 
fig. lOQ, to be 
presented up* 
wards, as in the 
figure, the screw 
Itself being in- 
clined as repie- 
sented. Then, 
from its peculiar 
form and position, 
it is evident, that commencing at 1, the screw will descend 
until we arrive at a certain point 2 ; in proceeding from 2 
to 3 it will ascend. Thus, 2 is a point so situated that the 
parts of the screw on both sides of it ascend, and therefore if 
any body, as a ball, were placed in the tube at 2, it could not 
move in either direction without ascending. Again, the 
point 3, is so situated, that the tube on each side of it de- 
scends; and as we proceed we find another point 4, which, 
like 2, is so placed, that the tube on both sides of it ascends, 
and, therefore, a body placed at 4, could not move without 
ascending. In like manner, there is a series of other 
poirits along the tube, from which it either descends otascends, 
as is obvious by inspection. 

491. Now let us suppose a ball, less in size than the bore 
of the tube, so as to move freely in it, to be dropped in at 1. 
As the tube descends from 1 to 2, the ball of course will de- 
scend down to 2, where it will remain at rest. 




How may the principle of Archimedes' screw be readily illustrated 1 
Explain the manaer in which a ball would aBcand^ fig. 100, by tonip 



iox the screw. 
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Next, suppefle the ball to be fastened to the tube at % and 
suppose the screw to be turned nearly half round, so thuc the 
end I shall be turned downwards, and the point 2 brought 
nearly to the highest point of the curve 1, 2, 3. 

492. This moTement of the spiral, it is evident, would 
change the positions of the ascending and descending parts, 
AS represented by ^g. 101. 

The ball, which we Pig. 101. 

supposed attached to the 
iube, is now nearly at the 
Highest point at 2, and if 
detached will descend 
down to 3, where it will 
rest. The point at which 
2 was placed in the first 
position of the screw is 
marked byb, in the second 
position. The effect of 

turning the screw, there- j 

fore, will be to transfer i 

the ball from the highest to the lowest point. Another half 
turn of the screw, will cause the ball to pass over another 
high point, and descend the declivity down to 5s in fig. 101, 
where it will again rest. 

493. It is unnecessary to explain the steps by which the 
ball would gain anpther point of elevation, since it is clear 
that by continuing the same process of action, and of reason* 
ing, it would be plain that the ball would be gradually 
transferred from the lowest to the highest point of the 
screw. 

Now all that we have said with respect to the ball, would 
be equally true of a drop of water in the tube ; and, there- 
fore, if the extremity of the tube were immersed in water, 
so that the fiuid, by its pressure or weight, be continually 
forced into the extremity of the screw, it would, by making 
it revolve, be gradually carried along the spiral to any 
height to which it might extend. 

494. It will, however, be seen, from the above explana- 
tion, that the tube must not be so elevated from the point of 
immersion, that the spirals will not descend from one point 
to another, in which case it is obvious that the machine 



What is said concerning the inclination of the tube, in order to in- 
foie iu action 1 
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will not act. If the tube be placed in a perpendicular poBt* 
tion, the ball, instead of gaining an increased elevation by 
turning the screw, would descend to the ground. A certain 
inclination, therefore/depending on the course of the screw^ 
must be given this machine, in order to ensure its action. 

495« Instead of this method, water was Fig. 10*2. 
sometimes raised by the ancients, by 
means of a rope, or bundle of ropes, as 
shown at fig. 102. 

This mode illustrates, in a very strik* 
ing manner, the force of friction between 
a solid and fluid, for it was by this force 
alone, that the water was supported and 
elevated. 

496. The largie wheel a, is supposed 
to stand over the well, and b, a smaller 
wheel, is fixed in the water. The rope 
is extended between the two wheels, and 
rises on one side in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. On turning the wheel by the crank 
d, the water is brought up by the friction of the rope, and 
falling into a reservoir at the bottom of the frame which 
supports the wheel, is discharged at the spout d. 

It is evident that the motion of the wheel, and conse- 
quently that of the rope, must be very rapid, in order to 
raise any considerable quantity of water by this method. Bui 
when the upward velocity of the rope is eight or ten feet 
per second, a large quantity of water may be elevated to- a 
considerable height by this machine. 

497. Barker^ s Mill. — For the different modes of apply* 
ing water as a power for driving mills, and other useful 
purposes, we must refer the reader to works on practica* 
mechanics. There is, however, one method of turning ma* 
chinery by water, invented by Dr. Barker, which is strictly 
a philosophical, and at the same time a most curious inveu* 
tion, and therefore is properly introduced here. 




Explain in what manner water is raised by the machine represenua 
by fie. 103. 
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49&. This machine is called Fig. 103. 

Barkei^s centnfu,gal mill, and WL^A 

such parts of it as are necessary to 
understand the principle on which 
it acts are represented hy fig. 
103. 

The upright cylinder o^ is a 
tube which has a funnel shaped 
mouth, for the admission of. the 
stream of wn'er from the pipe h. 
This tube is six or eight inches in 
diameter, and may be from ten to 
twenty feet long. The arms n 
and 0, are also tubes communicat- 
ing freely with the upright one, 
from the opposite sides* of which 
they proceed. The shaft d, is 
firmly fastened to the inside of the 
tube, openings at the same time 
being left for the water to pass to 

the arms o and ii. The lower part of the tube is solid, and 
turns on a pomt resting on a block of stone or iron, e. 
The arms are closed at their ends, near which are the ori- 
fices on the sides opposite to each other, so that the water 
spouting from them, will fly in opposite directions. The 
stream from the pipe h, is regulated by a stopcock, so as to 
keep the tube a constantly full without overflowing. 

To set this engine in motion, supji^^d the upright tube to 
be filled with water, and the arms n and o, to be given a 
slight impulse ; the pressure of the water from the perpen- 
dicular column in the large tube will give the fluid the. ve- 
locity of discharge at the ends of the arms proportionate to 
its height. The 'reaction that is produced by the flowing 
of the water on the points behind the discharging orifice, 
will continue, and increase the rotatory motion thus begun. 
After a few revolutions, the machine will receive an addi- 
tional impulse by the centrifugal force generated in the 
arms, and in consequence of this, a much more violent and 
rapid discharge of the water takes place, than would occijr 
by the pressure of that in the upright tube alone. The cen- 
trifugal force, and the force of the discharge thus acting 
at the same time, and each increasingr the force of X\\e 



What is fig. 103 intended to represent 1 describe this milL 
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Other, this machine revolves with gfreat velocity and pro- 
portionate power. The friction which it has to overcome, 
when compared with that of other machines, is very slight, 
being chiefly at the point c, where the weight of the upright 
tube and its contents is sustained. 

By fixing a cog wheel to the shaft at <2, motion may he 
given to any kind of machinery required. 

499. Where the quantity of water is small, but its height 
considerable, this machine may be employed to great advan- 
tage, it being under such circumstances one of the most 
powerful engines ever invented. 
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500. The term Pneumatics is derived from the Greek 
pneuma^ which signifies breath, or air. It is that science 
which investigates the mechanical properties of air, and 
other elastic fluids. 

Under the article Hydrostatics, (420,) it was stated that 
fluids were of two kinds, namely, elastic and non-tlastic^ 
and that air and the ^ases belonged to the first kind, while 
water and other liquids belonged to the second. 

501. The atmosphere which surrounds the earth, and m 
which we live, -and a portion of which we take into our 
lungs at every breath, is called air, while the artificial pro- 
ducts which possess the same meclianical properties, are 
called gases. 

When, therefore, the word air is used, in what follows. 
It will be understood to mean the atmosphere which we 
breathe. 

502. Every hollow, crevice, or pore, in solid bodies, not 
filled with a liquid, or some other substance, appears to be 
filled with air : thus, a tube of any length, the bore of which 
is as small as it can be made, if kept open, will be filled 
with air; and hence, when it is said that a vessel is filled 
with air, it is only meant that the vessel is in its ordinary 
state. Indeed, this fluid finds its way into the most minute 
pores of all substances, and cannot be expelled and kept out 
of any vessel, without the assistance of the air-pump, or 
some other mechanical means. 

503. By the elasticity of air, is meant its spring, or the 

What is pneumatics 1 What is air J What is gas 1 What is meant 

when it is said that a vessel is filled with air? Is there any difficulty^ in 

' expelling ths air from veMelsl What ismeant by theelastidty of airl 
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the force with which it reacts, when compressed in a close 
yessM. It is chiefly in respect to its elasticity and li^srhtness, 
that the mechanical properties of air difier from those of 
water, and other liquids. 

504. Elastic^fiuids difier from each other m respect to the 
ftrmanejicy of the elastic property. Thus, steam is elastic 
only while its heat is continued, and on cooling, returns 
again to the form of water. 

505. Some of the gases also, on heing strongly compress- 
ed, lose their elasticity, and take the form of liquids. But 
air differs from these, in being permanently elastic ; that is, 
if it be compressed with ever so much force, and retained 
under compression for any length of time, it does not there- 
fore lose its elasticity, or disposition to regain its former 
bulk, but always re-acts with a force in proportion to the 
power by which it is compressed. 

506. Thus, if the strong tube, or barrel, fig. 
104, be smooth, and equal on ^he inside, and 
there be fitted to it the solid piston, or plug a, 
so as to work up and down air tight, by the 
handle ^, the air in the barrel may be com- 
pressed into a space a hundred times less than 
Its usual bulk. Indeed, if the vessel be of suf- 
ficient strength, and the force employed suffi- 
ciently great, its bulk may be lessened a thou- 
sand times, or in any proportion, according to 
the force employed ; and if kept in this state for 
years, it will regain its former bulk the instant 
the pressure is removed. 

Thus, it is a general principle in pneumatics, 
that air is compressible in proportion ^o the force 
employed. 

507. On the contrary, when the usual pressure of the at- 
mosphere is removed from a portion of air, it expands and 
occupies a space larger than before; and it is found by ex- 
periment, that this expansion is in a ratio, as the removal of 
the pressure is more or less complete. Air also expands qr 
increases in bulk, when heated. 

If the stop-cock c, fig. 104, be opened, the piston a may 
be pushed down with ease, because the air contained in the 
barrel will be forced out at the aperture. Suppose t^^e^pis- 

^ ♦ __^^^_— ^M. 

How dolk air dilTer from steam, and some of the gases, in respect to 
its elasticity 1 Does air lose its elastic force bv being long compressed 1 
(n what proportion to the force employed is the balk of air lessened 1 
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toa to be pushed down to within an inch of the bottom, and 
then the stop-cock closed, so that no air can enter below it. 
Now, on drawing the piston up to the top of the barrel, tne 
inch of air will expand, and fill the whole space, and were, 
this space a thousand times as large, it would still be filled 
with the expanded air, because the piston removes the press* 
ure of the external atmosphere from that within the barrel. 
It follows, therefore, that the space which a given portion 
of air occupies, depends entirely on circumstances. If it is 
under pressure, its bulk will be diminished in exact propor- 
tion ; and as the pressure is removed, it will expand in pro- 
portion, so as to occupy a thousand, or even a million times 
as much space as before. 

508. Another property which air possesses is weight, or 
gravity. This property, it is obvious, must be slight, when 
compared with the weight of other bodies. But that air has 
a certain degree of gravity in common with other ponderous 
substances, is proved by direct experiment. Thus, if the air 
be pumped out of a close vessel, and then the vessel be ex- 
actly weighed, it will be found to weigh more when the ail 
is again admitted. 

509. Pressure of the Atmosphere. — It is, however, the 
weight of the atmosphere which presses on every part of 
the earth's surface, and in which we live and move, as in 
an ocean, that here particularly claims our attention. 

The pressure of the atmosphere may be easi- Fig. 105, 
ly shown by the tube and piston, fig. 105. 

Suppose there is an orifice to be opened or 
closed by the valve b, as the piston a is moved 
up or down in its barrel. The valve being fast- 
ened by a hinge on the upper side, on pushing 
the piston down, it will open by the pressure of 
the air against it, and the air will make its escape. 
But when the piston is at the bottom of the bar- 
rel, on attempting to raise it again, towards the 
top, the valve is closed by the force of the exter- 
nal air acting upon it. If, therefore, the piston 
be drawn up in this state, it must be against the 
pressure of the atmosphere, the whole weight of 



a 



In what proportion will a quantity of arr increase in bulk as the 
pressure is removed from it 1 How is thus illustrated by fig. 104 1 On 
what circumstance, therefore, will the bulk of a given portion of air 
denend 1 How is it proved that air has weight ) Explain in what 
manner the pressure or the atmoepheiie is shown by ig. 105. 
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which, to an extent equal to the diameter of the piston, must 
6e lifted, while there will remain a vacuum or void space 
beluvv it in the tube. If the piston be only three inches in 
dia^neter, it will require the fall strength of a man to draw 
it to the top of the barrel, and when raised, if suddenly let 
go, it will be forced back again by the weight of the air, 
and will strike the bottom with great violence. 

510. Supposing the surface of a man to be equal to 14^ 
square feet, and allowing the pressure on each square inch 
to be 15lbs., such a man would sustain a pressure on his 
whole surface equal to nearly 14 tons. 

511. Now, that it is the weight of the atmosphere which 
presses the piston down, is proved by the fact, that if its di- 
ameter be enlarged, a greater force, in exact proportion, will 
be required to raise it. And further, if when the piston is 
drawn to the top of the tube, a stop-<;ock, as at fig. 104, be 
opened, and the air admitted under it, the piston will not be 
forced down in the least, because then the air will press as 
much on the under, as on the upper side of the piston. 

512. By accurate experiments, an account of which it is 
not necessary here to detail, it is found that the weight of 
the atmosphere on every inch square of the surfiice of the 
earth is equal to fifteen pounds. If, then, a piston working 
air tight in a barrel, be drawn up from its bottom, the force 
employed, besides the friction, will be just equal to that re- 
quired to lift the same piston, under ordinary circumstances, 
with a weight laid on it equal to fifteen pounds for every 
square inch of surface. 

513. The number of square inches in the surface of a 
piston of a foot in diameter, is 113. This being multiplied 
by the weight of the air on each inch, which being 15 
pounds, is equal to 1695 pounds. Thus the air constantly 
presses on every surface, which is equal to the dimensions of 
a circle one foot in diameter, with a weight of 1695 pounds. 

Air Pump. 

514. The air pump is an engine by which the air can be 
pumped out of a vessel, or withdrawn from it. The vessel 

What is the force pressing on the piston, when drawn upward, some- 
times called 1 How is it proved that it is the weight of the atmosphere, 
instead of suction, which makes the piston rise with difficulty 1 What 
is the pressure of the atmosphere on eYery square inch of surface on 
the earth 1 What is the number of square incnes in a circle of one foot 
in diameter 1 What is the weight of the atmosphere on a surface of a 
bot in diamettr % What is the air pump 1 ^ 
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80 exhausted, is called a receiver, and the space thus left in 
the vessel, after withdrawing the air, is called a vacuum. 

The principles on which the air pump is constructed are 
readily understood, and are the same in all instruments of 
this kind, though the form of the instrument itself is often 
considerably modified. 

515. The general principles of its construction will bo 
comprehended by an explanation of fig. 106. In this figure, 



Pig. 106. 




let ^ be a glass vessel, or jeceiver, 
closed at the top, and open at the 
bottom, standing on a perfectly 
smooth sur&ce, which is called the 
plate of the air pump. Through 
the plate is an aperture, a, which 
communicates with the inside of 
the receiver, and the barrel of the 
pump. The piston rod, p, works 
air tight through the stuffed collar, 
c, and the piston also moves air 
tight through the barrel. At the 
extremity of the barrel, there is a 
valve e, which opens outwards, and 
is closed with a spring. 

516. Now suppose the piston to be drawn up to c, it will 
then leave a free communication between the receiver g, 
through the orifice a, to the pump barrel in which the pis- 
ton works. Then if the piston be forced down by its ban 
die, it will compress the air in the barreJ between d and e, 
and, in consequence, the valve e will be opened, and the air 
so condensed will be forced out. On drawing the piston up 
again, the valve will be closed, and the external air not be- 
ing permitted to enter, a vacuum will be formed in the bar- 
rel, from c to a little above d. -When the piston comes again 
to c, the air contained in the glass vessel, together with that 
in the passage between the vessel and the pump barrel, will 
rush in to fill the vacuum. Thus, there will be less air in 
the whole space, and consequently in the receiver, than at 
first, because all that contained in the barrel is forced out at 
every stroke of the piston. On repeating the same process, 

What is the receiver of an air pump 1 What is a vacuum 1 la fig. 
106, which is the receiver of the air pump ? When the piston is pressed 
down, what quantity of air is thrown outi When the piston is drawn 
iif>, what is fonned in the barrell How is this vacuum agaii« filled 
withairl 
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tbat IB, drawing up and forciag down the piston, the air al 
eacb time in the receiver, will become less and lasain quan- 
lity, and, in consequence, more and more rarefied. Par it 
must be understood, that although the air is exhausted at 
e?ery stroke of the pump, that which remains, by ita etai*- 
ticity. expands, and still occupies the whole space. The 
quantity forced out at each aaccessiTe stroke is therefore di 
minished, until, at last, it no longar has sufficient force be 
ibie the piston to open the valve, when the exhausting pow 
er of the iosirument must cease entirely. 

Noiv, it will be obvious, that as the exhausting power of 
the air pump depends on the expansion of the air within it, 
■ perftet vacuum can never be formed by its means, for so 
long as exhaustion lakes place, there must bo air to be forced 
out, and when this becomes so rare as not to ibrce open the 
valves, then the process must end. 

517. A good air pump has two similar pumping barrels 
to tbat described, so that the process of exhaustion is per- 
formpd in half the time that it could be peiforroed by one 

The barrels, with their Pig 107. 

pistons, and the usual 
mode of working them, 
are represented by fig. 
107. The piston rods are 
furnished with racks, or 
teeth, and are worked by 
the toothed wheel a, 
which is turned back- 
wards and forwards, by 
the lever and handle b. 
The exhaustion pipe, e, 
leads to the plate on 
which the receiver 
stands, as shown in fig. ' 
107. The valves r.^t,!*,-^ 
and m, all open upwards. 

518. To understand "ho , the 
air from the vessel on the plate, through the pipe e, we will 
suppose, that as the two pistons now stand, the handle b \a 
to be turned towards the lell. This will raise the piston A, 
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while the vaWe u will be closed bv the pressure of the gjc- 
tcroal air acting oo it in the open Wrel in whi'ch it works. 
There would then be a vacuum formed in this barrel, did 
not the valve m open, and let in the air coming from the re 
ceiver, through the pipe c. When th^ piston, therefore, is 
at the upper end of the barrel, the space between the piston 
and the valve m, will be filled with the air from the receiver. 
Next, suppose the handle to be moved to the right, the pis* 
ton A will then descend, and compress the air with which 
the barrel is filled, which, acting against the valve u, forces 
it open, and thus the air escapes. Thus, it is plain, that 
every time the piston rises, a portion of air, however rare- 
fied, enters the barrel, and every time that it descends, thift 
portion escapes, andupixes with the external atmosphere. 

The action of the other piston is exactly similar to this, 
only that B rises while A falls, and so the contrary. It will 
appear, on an inspection of the figure, that the air cannot 
pass from one barrel to the other, for while A is rising, and 
the valve m is open, the piston B will be descending, so 
that the force of the air in the barrel JB, will keep the valve 
n closed. Many interesting and curious experiments, illus- 
trating the expansibility and pressure of the atmosphere, are 
shown by this insti^ument. 

519. If a withered apple be placed under the receiver, 
and the air is exhausted, the apple will swell and become 
plump, in consequence of the expansion of the air which it 
contams within the skin. 

520. Ether, placed in the same situation, soon begins to 
boil without the influence of heat, because its particles, not 
having the pressure of the atmosphere to force them toge 
vher, fly ofi* with so much rapidity as to produce ebul* 
lition. 

The CoNDENSElt. 

521. The operation of the condenser is the reverse of that 
of the air pump, and is a much more simple machine. The 
air pump, as we have just seen, will deprive a vessel of its 
ordinary quantity of air. The condenser, on the contrary. 

While the piston A is ascendini^, which valves will be open, and* 
which closed 7 When the piston A descends, what becomes of the aii 
with which its barrel was filled ? Why does not the air pass from one 
barrel to the other, through the valves m and n 1 Why does an apple 
placed in the exhausted receiver f row plump 1 Why does ether boil in 
the same situation % How does &» condenser operate ) 
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■rill double or tTeble the ordinary quantity of air io a dOM 
fpsje!, accordiog to the forr.e employed. 

This instrument, fig. 1U8. consists of it pump 
barrel and piston a, a stopcock b, and the vessel 
e furnished with a vftlve opening inwards. The 
orifice d is to admit the air, when the piston is 
drawn up to the lop of the barrel. 

522. To describe its action, let the piston be [ 
aboire d. the oritice beiag open, and therefore 

the insirument filled with air. of the ^me den- 
sity as the external atmosphere. Then, on 
forcing the piston down, the air in the pump 
barrel, below the orifice d, will be compressed, 
and will Tush through the stop-cock b, into the 
'essel e, where it will be retained, because, on 
again moving the piston upward, the elasticity 
of the air will close the valve through which it 
was forced. On drawing the piston up again, 
another portion of air will rush in at the orifice 
i. and on forcing it down, this will also be driven into th« 
vessel c; and this process may be continued aa long as 
sufScient force is applied to move the piston, or there is suf- 
ficient strength in the vessel 10 retain the air. When the 
CBoJensaiion is finished, tbe stop-cock b may be turned, to 
reader the confinement of the air more secure. 

523. The magazines of air guns are filled in the man- 
ner above described. -The air gun is shaped like other 
guns, hut instead of the force of powder, that of air is em- 
ployed to project the bullet. For this purpose, a strong 
nollow ball of copper, wilb a valve on the inside, is screw- 
ed to a condenser, and the air is condensed in it, thirty or 
forty times. This ball or magazine is then takfn from the 
condeiuer, and screwed to the gun, under the lock. By 
means of the lock, a communication is opened between the 
magazine, and the inside of the gun-barrel, on which the 
spring of the confined air agninst the leaden bullet is sochi 
as to throw it with nearly the same force as gunpowder. 

nonner tha sir ;■ oondcnnd 
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524. Suppose a, ^g, 109i to be a long tnbe, 
with the piston b so nicely fitted to its inside, 
as to work air tight. If 'the lower end of the 
tube be dipped into water, and the piston drawn 
up by pulling at the handle c, the water will 
follow the piston so closely, as to be in contact 
with its surface, and apparently to be drawn up 
by ihe piston, as though the whole was one 
solid body. If the tube be thirty-five feet long, 
the water will continue to follow the piston, 
until it comes to the height of about 'thirty- 
three feet, where it will stop, and if the piston 
be drawn up still farther, the water will not 
follow it, but will remain stationary, the space 
from this height, between the piston and the 
water, being left a void space, or vacuum. 

525. The rising of the water in the above 
case, which only involves ^e principle of the 
common pump, is thought by some to be ^^ 
caused by suction^ the piston sucking up the 1^ 
water as it is drawn upward. But according 
to the common notion attached to this term, there is no rea- 
son why the water should not continue to rise above the 
thirty-three feet, or why the power of suction should cease 
at that point, rather than at any other. Without entering 
into any discussion on the absurd notions concerning the 
power of suction, it is sufficient here to state, that it has long 
since been proved, that the elevation of the water, in the 
case . above described, depends entirely on the weight and 
pressure of the atmosphere, on that portion of th» fluid 
which is on the outside of the tube. Hence, when the pis- 
ton is drawn up, under circumstances where the air cannot 
act on the water around the tube, or pump barrel, no eleva- 
tion of the fluid will follow. This will be obvious, by the 
following experiment. 

Suppose the tube, fig. 109, to stand with its lower end in the waterj 
and the piston a to be drawn upward thirt^r-five ff«t, how far will the 
water follow the piston 1 What will remain in the tube between the 
piston and the water, after the piston rises higher than thirty -threo 
feet ? What is commonly supoosed to make the water rise in such 
Qfises 1 Is there any reason wny the suction should cease at 33 feetl 
What is the true cause of the elevation of the water, when the piitoiii 
fig. 109 is drawn up 1 
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626. Suppose fig. 110 to be the sections, or ^g- ^W- 
halves, of two tubes, one within the other, the "^^^^^ 
outer one being made entirely close, so a 
mit no air, and the space between the two beitifr I 
also made air tigbt at the top. Suppose, also, that | 
the inner tube being left open at ttie lower end, 
does not reach the bottom of the outer tube, and/^ 
thus that an open space be left between the two J 
tubes every where, except at their 
where they are fastened together; oni suppose I 
that there is a valve in the piston, opening up- 1 
wards, ao as to let the air which it contains es- 1 
cape, but which will close on drawing the piston I 
upwards. Now, let the piston be at a. and in I 
tbia state pour water through (he stop-cock, e, un- F 
til the inner tube is filled up by the piston, and the 
space between the two tubes filled up to the same 
point, and then let the slop-cock be closed. If 
DOW the piston be drawn up to the top of the I 
tnbe, the water will not follow it, as in the case ' 
first described ; it will onl^ rise a few inches, io 
consequence of the elasticity of the air above the 
water, between the tubes, and in the space above 
the water, there will be formed a vacuum be- 
tween the water and the piston, in the inner tube. 

527. The reason why the result of this experiment dif- 
fers from that before described, is, that the outer tube pre- 
vents the pressure of the atmosphere from forcin? the water 
up the inner tube as the piston rises. This may be instantly 
proved, by opening the stop-cock e, and permitting the air 
to press upon the water, when it will bo found, that as the 
air rushes in, the water will rise and fill the vacuum, up to 
the piston. 

For '.he same reason, if a common pump be placed in a 
cistern of water, and the water is frozen over on its surface, 
so that no air can press upon the fluid, the piston of the 
pump might be worked in vain, for the water would not, as 
usual, obey its motion. 

528. It follows, as a certain conclusion from such experi- 

How is it ihown by fij. 110, that il is ihe pressure of the almoa- 
phere which causes the water to rise in the pump barrel 1 Suppose ths 
W prevBirta the atmosphere from pressing on tha water in a vessel, cnH 
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mems, that when the. lower end of a tube is placed ia water, 
and the air from within removed by drawing up the piston, 
that it is the pressure of the atmosphere on the water around 
the tube, which forces the fluid up to fill the space thus left 
by the air. It is also proved, that the weight, or pressure 
of the atmosphere, is equal to the weight of a perpendicular 
column of water 33 feet high, for it is found (fig. 109) that 
the pressure of the atmosphere will not raise the water 
more than 33 feet, though a perfect vacuum be formed to 
any height above this point Experiments on other fluids, 
prove that this is the weight of the atmosphere, for if the 
end of a tube be dipped in any fluid, and the air bo removed 
from the tube, above the fluid, it will rise to a greater or less 
height than water, in proportion as its specific gravity is 
less or greater than that of water. 

529. Mercury, or quicksilver, has a specific gravity of 
about 13^ times greater than that of water, and mercury is 
found to rise about 29 inches in a tube under the same circum- 
stances that water rises 33 feet. Now, 33 feet is 396 inches, 
which being divided by 29, gives nearly 13^, so that mer- 
cury being 13^ timed heavier than water, the water will rise 
undfer the same pressure 13^ times higher than the mercury. 

530. Construction of the Barometer. — The barometer is 
constructed on the principle of atmospheric Fig. 111. 
pressure, which we have thus endeavoured 
to explain and illustrate to common compre- 
hension. This term is compounded of two 
Greek words, baros, weight, and metron, 
measure, the instrument being designed to 
measure the weight of the atmosphere. 

Its construction is simple, and easily 
understood, being merely a tube of glass, 
nearly filled with mercury, with its lower 
end placed in a dish of the same fluid, and 
the upper end furnished with a scale, to 
measure the height of the mercury. 

531. Let a, fig. Ill, be such a tube, 34 or g 
35 inches long, closed at one end, and open 
at the other. To fill the tube, set it upright. 

How is it proved, that the pressure of the atmosphere is tic^VLt9 te 
the weight of a colamn of water, 33 feet high 1 How do expenin«iiu 
on other fluids show that the pressure of the atmosphere is equal to khe 
weight of a column of water, 33 feet high 1 How high does mercaiy 
rise in an exhausted tube 1 What is the principle on vlueh the bap 
romcter is constructed 1 "W hat does the barometermeasurel Dssonbi 
«ln cmtHractioB of the baxorottsr, as lioimseatod by %• 111. 
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and pour the mercury in at the open end, and virhen it is en- 
tirely full, place the fore finger forcibly on this end, and 
then plunge the tube and finger under the surface of the 
mercury, before prepared in the cup b. Then withdraw the 
finger, taking care that in doing this, the end of the tube is 
not raised above the mercury in the cup. When the finger 
is removed, the mercury will descend four or ^ve inches, 
and after several vibrations, up and down, will rest at an 
elevation of 29 or 30 inches above the surface of that in the 
cup, as at c. Having fixed a scale to the upper part of the 
tube, to indicate the rise and fall of the mercury, the ba- 
rometer would be finished, if intended to remain stationary. 
It is usual, however, to have the tube enclosed in a mahoga- 
ny or brass case, to prevent its breaking, and to have the cup 
closed on the top, and fastened to the tube, so that it can be 
transported without danger of spilling the mercury. 

532. The cup of the portable barometer also dififers from 
that described, for were the mercury enclosed on all sides, 
in a cup of wood, or brass, the air would be prevented from 
acting upon it, and therefore the instrument would be use- 
less. To remedy this defect, and still have the mercury 
perfectly enclosed, the bottom of the cup is made of leather, 
which, being elastic, the pressure of the atmosphere acts 
upon the mercury in the same manner as though it was not 
enclosed at all. Below the leather bottom, there is a round 
plate of metal, an inch in diameter, which is fixed on the 
top of a screw, so that when the instrument is to be trans- 
ported, by elevating this piece of metal, the mercury is 
thrown up to the top of the tube, and thus kept from playing 
backwards and forwards, when the barometer is in motion. 

533. A person not acquainted with the principle of the 
instrument, on seeing the tube turned bottom upwards, will 
be perplexed to understand why the mercury does not fol- 
low the common law of gravity, and descend into the cup ; 
were the tube of glass 33 feet high, and filled with water, 
♦he lower end being dipped into a tumbler of the same fluid, 
the n'onder would be still greater. But as philosophical 
facts, one is no more wonderful than the other, and both are 
readily explained by the principles above illustrated. 

How }8 the cup of the portable barometer made, so as to retain the 
mercury, and still allow the air to press upon it 1 What is the use of the 
metallic plate and screw, under the bottom of the cupl Explain the rea- 
son why the mercury does not fsdl out of the barometer tube, when iu 
open end is downwards. 
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534. It has already been shown, (528,) that it is the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the fluid around the tube, by 
which the fluid withio it is forced upward, when the pump 
is exhausted of its air. The pressure of the air, we have 
also seen, is equal to a column of water 83 feet high, or of 
a column of mercury 29 inches high. Suppose, then, a tube 
33 feet high is fillea with water, the air would then be en- 
tirely excluded, and were one of its enids closed, and the 
other end dipped in water, the effect would be the san\e as 
though both ends were closed, for the water would not escape, 
unless the air were permitted to rush In and fill up its place. 
The upper end being closed, the air could gain no access in 
that direction, and the open end being under water, is equal* 
ly secure. The quantity of water in which the end of the 
tube is placed, is not essential, since the pressure of a col- 
umn of water, an inch in diameter, provided it be 3^3 feet 
high, is just equal to a column of air of an inch in diameter, 
of the whole height of the atmosphere. Hence the water 
on the outside of the tube serves merely to guard against 
the entrance of the external air. 

535. The same happens to the barometer tube, when fill- 
ed with mercury. The mercury, in the first place,' fills the 
tube perfectly, and therefore entirely excludes the air, so 
that when it is inverted in the cup, all the space above 29 
inches is lefl a vacuum. The same effect precisely would 
be produced, were the tube exhausted of ita air, and the 
open end placed in the cup ; the mercury would run up the 
tube 29 inches, and then stop, all above that point being left 
a vacuum. 

The mercury, therefore, is prevented from falling out of 
the tube, by the pressure of the atmosphere on that which 
remains in the cup ; for if this be removed, the air will enter, 
while the mercury will instantly begin to descend. 

536. In the barometer described, the rise and fall of the 
mercury is indicated by a scale of inches, and tenths of 
inches, fixed behind the tube ; but it has been found, that 
very slight variations in the density of the atmosphere, are 
not readily perceived by this method. It being, however, 
desirable that these minute changes should be rendered more 
obvious, a contrivance for increasing the scale, called the 
wheel barometer, was invented. 

What fills the space above 29 inches, in the barometer tube 7 In the 
common barometer, how is the rise and fall of the mercury indicated 1 
Why was the wheel barometer invented 1 
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587. The whole length of the tube of the Pig. 119. 
wheel barometer, fi^. 1 12, from c to a, ia 34 n 
or 35 inches, and it ia filled with mercury, as 1 1 
usual. The mercury rises in the short leg I< 
the point o, where there is a small piece o 
gloss floating on its surface, to which there i 
attached a silk string;, passing over the pulley 
p. To the ajis of the pulley is fixed an index, 
or hand, and behind this is a graduated circle, 
as seen in the figure. It is obvious, that a very 
slight variation in the height of the merci 
at a, will be indicated by a considerable r 
lion of the index, and thus changes in 1 
weight of. the atmosphere, hardly perceptible 
by the common barometer, will become quite 
apparent by this. 

538, The mercury in the barometer tube 
being sustained by the pressure of the at 
sphere, and its medium altitude at the sur 
of the earth being about 29 inches, it might be expected 
thai if the instrument was carried to a height from the earth's 
surface, the mercury would suffer a proportionate fall, be- 
cause the pressure must be less at a distance from the earth, 
ihan at its tfurface, and experiment proves this to be the 
case. When, therefore, this instrument is elevated to any 
considerable height, the descent of the mercury becomes 
perceptible. Even when it is carried to the top of a hill, 
or high tower, there is a sensible depression of ihe fluid, so 
that the barometer is employed to measure the height of 
mountains, and the elevation to which balloons ascend from 
the surface uf the earth. On the top of Mont Blanc, which 
is about 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, the medium 
elevation of the mercury in the tube is only 14 inches, while 
on the sur&ce of the earth, as above statea, h is 29 inches. 

539. The medium range of the barometer in several 
countries, has generally been stated to he about 29 inches. 
It appears, however, from observations made at Cambridge, 



Eiplnin Sg. 106, and describe the construction of the vheel barome- 
ter. What 19 stated to be the medium rangs of the baromtt^r at the 
lurface of Iha earth ^ Suppose the mstrument is elevated from tba 
earth, what is the effect on the mercurv 1 How does the barometer in- 
dicate the heights if mountains 1 What is the medium range of the 
mercury on Mont Blanc 1 What is stated to be the meJiom range of 
the buoiaetcr at Cambridge 1 
12" 
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in MaaMchiuetti^ for the term of 22 years, that' its range 
there was nearly 30 inches. 

540. Use of the Barometer, — ^While the harometer stands 
in the same place, near the level of the sea, the mercury 
seldom or never &lls helow 28 inches, or rises above 3 1 
inches, its whole range, while stationary, being only about 
3 inches. 

These changes in the weight of the atmosphere, indicate 
corresponding changes in the weather, for it is found, by 
watching these variations in the height of the mercury, that 
when it falls, cloudy or filing weather ensues, and that 
when it rises, fine clear weather may be expected During 
the time when the weather is damp and lowering, and the 
smoke of chimneys descends towards the ground, the mer- 
cury remains depressed, indicating that the weight oi the 
atmosphere, during such weather, is less than it is when the 
sky is clear. This contradicts the common opinion, that 
the air is the heaviest, when it contains the greatest quantity 
of fog and smoke, and that it is the uncommon weight of the 
atmosphere which presses these vapours towards the ground. 
A little consideration will show, that in this case the populai 
belief is erroneous, for not only the barometer, but all the 
experiments we have detailed on the subject of specific grav- 
ity, tend to show that the lighter any fiuid is, the deeper any 
substance of a given weight will sink in it. Common ob- 
servation ought, therefore, to correct the error, for every- 
body knows that a heavy body will sink in water while a 
light one will swim, and by the same kind of reasoning 
ought to consider, that the particles of vapour would de- 
scend through a light atmosphere, while they would be 
pressed up into the higher regions, by a heavier air. 

541. The principal use of the barometer i^on board of 
^hips, where it is employed to indicate the approach of 
storms, and thus to give an opportunity of preparmg accord- 
ingly ; and . it is found that the mercury sufiers a most re- 
markable depression before the approach of violent winds, 
or hurricanes. The watchful captain, particularly in south- 
ern latitudes, is always attentive to this monitor, and when 

How many inches does a fLtsdi barometer vary in heieht 1 When 
the mercury falls, what kind of weather is indicated 1 When the mer* 
cury rises, what kind of weather may be expected 1 When fog and . 
smoke descend towards the ground, is it a sign of a light or heavy a^ 
mosphere 1 By what analogy is it shown that the air is lightest when 
illleci with vapour 1 Of what use is the barometer, on boara of abip« 1 
When dues the mercury suffer the most remarkable depretsion % 
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be observes the mercury to sink suddenly, takes his meas- 
ures without delay to meet the tempest. During a vioient 
storm, we have seen the wheel barometer sink a hundred 
degrees in a few hours. But we cannot illustrate the use 
of this instrument at sea better than to give the following 
extract from Dr. Afnot, who was himself present at the time. 
" It was," he says, " in a southern latitude. The sun had just 
set with a placid appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, 
and the usual mirth of the evening watch proceeded, when 
the captain's orders came to prepare with all haste for a 
storm. The barometer had begun to fall with appalling 
rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not perceiv^ even 
a threatening m the sky, and were surprised at the extent 
and hurry of the preparations ; but the required measures 
were not completed, when a more awful hurricane burst 
upon them, than the most experienced had ever braved. 
Nothing could withstand it; tne sails, already furled, and 
closely bound to the yards^ were riven into tatters ; even the 
oare yards and masts were in a great measure disabled ] and 
at one time the whole rigging had nearly fallen by the 
board. Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar of the 
hurricane above, of the waves around, and the incessant 
peals of thunder, that no human voice could be heard, and 
amidst the general consternation, even the trumpet sounded 
in vain. On that awful night, but for a little tube of mer- 
cury, which had given the warning, neither the strength of 
the noble ship, nor the skill and energies of her commander, 
could have saved one man to tell the tale." 

' Pumps. 

542. There is a philosophical experiment, of which no 
one in this country is ignorant. If one end of a straw be 
introduced into a barrel of cider, and the other end sucked 
with the mouth, the cider will rise up through the straw, 
and may be swallowed. 

The principles which this experiment involves are exactly 
the same as those concerned in raising water by the pump. 
The barrel of cider answers to the well, the straw to the 
pump log, and the mouth acts as the piston, by which the 
air is removed. 

543. The efficacy of the common pump, in raising water. 

What remarkable instance is stated^ where a ship seemed to be saved 
by the use of the barometer 1 What experiment is stated, as illustra- 
king the principls of the common pump 1 
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depends npon the principle of atmospheric pressure, wL*eb 
Has been fully illustrated under the articles air pump and 
barometer. 

544. These machines are of three kinds, namely, the 
iueking, common pump, the lifting puiq|^, and the forcing 



pump. 

Or these, the common or household 



Fig. 113. 




pump is the most in use, and for ordi- 
nary purposes, the most convenient. It 
consists of a long tube, or barrel, called 
the pump log, which reaches from a 
few feet above the ground to near the 
bottom of the well. At a, fig. 1 13, is a 
▼alve, opening upwards, called the pump 
box. When the pump is not in action, 
this is always shut. The piston b, has 
an aperture through it, which is closed 
by a valve, also opening upwards. 

By the pupil who has learned what 
has oeen explained under the articles air 
pump, and barometer, the action of this 
machine will be readily understood. 

545. Suppose the piston b to be down 
to a, then on depressing the lever e, a vacuum Would be 
formed between a and b, did not the water in the well rise, 
in consequence of the pressure of the atmosphere on thai 
around the pump log in the well, and take the place of the 
air thus Removed. Then, on raising the end of the lev^r^ 
the valve a closes, because the water is forced upon it, in 
consequence of the descent of the piston, and at the same 
time the valve in the piston b opens, and the water, whioh 
cannot descend, now passes above the valve b. Next, oa 
raisin? the piston, by again depressing the lever, this por- 
tion 01 water is lifted up to b, or a little above it, while an- 
other portion rushes through the valve a to fill its place. 
After a few sitrokes of the lever, the space from the piston b 
to the spout, is filled with the water, where, on continuing 
to work the lever, it is discharged in a constant stream. 



On what does the action of the common pump depend ? How many 
kinds of pumps axe mentioned 1 Which kind is the common ? Descrille 
the common pump.> Explain how the common pump acts. When tha 
hvtr is depressea, whout takes place in the pump barrel 1 When the 
lever ii elevated, what takes place 1 How far is the water raised by at- 
Mospbirie pieiioie, aad how far by UfUngl 
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Aithongh, in common kngriag^e, thia la called the eiiRao^ 
pump, siifi it will be observeS, that the water is elevaifd by 
ntetion, or, iu more philosophical terms, by almo^pbenc 
Dressiire, only above the vulve a, afler which it is raised by 
lifling up to the spout. The water, therefore, is pressed 
into the pump barrM by the atmosphere, and Ihrowa out by 
lifliug. 

546. The lifting pump, properly so called, has the piston 
in the lower end of the trarrel, and raises the water throngh 
the whole distance, by forcing it uptvard, without the agency 
of the atmosphere. 

547. In the sy-clion pump, the pressure of the atmoflphere 
will raise the water 33 or 34 feet, and do more, after which 
it may be lifted to any height required. 

548. The forcing pump differs from both these, in h&v- 
>Dg its piston solid, or without a valve, and also in having a 
side pipi^, through which the water is forced, instead of 
rising in a perpendicutar direction, as in the others. 

549. The forcing pump is Yig. 114 
represented by fig. 114, where '' 

lis a solid piston, working air 
tight in its barrel. The tube « 
leads from the barrel of the 
nirvesselij. Through the pipe 
p, the water is thrown into the 
open air. g is a gauge, by 
ivhich the pressure of the water 
in the air vessel is ascertained. 
Through the pipe i, the water _ 
ascends into the barrel, its up- ^— 
per end being furnished with 
n valve opening upwards. 

550. To ej^plain the a 
of this pump, suppose thi 
ton to be down to the bottom 
of the barrel, and then to be 
raised upward by the lever / ; 
the tendency to form a vacuum 
in the barrel, will bring the 
water up through the pipe i. 
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by the pressure of the atmosphere. Then, on depressing 
the piston, the valve at the bottom of the barrel will be 
closed, and the water, not finding admittance through the 
pipe whence it came, will be forced through the pipe c, and 
opening the valve at its upper end, vvill enter into the air 
vessel d, and be discharged through the pipe p, into the 
open air. 

The water is therefore elevated to the piston barrei by 
he pressure of the atmosphere, and afterwards thrown out 
by the force of the piston. It is obvious, that by this ar- 
rangement, the height to which this fluid may be thrown, 
will depend on the power applied to the lever, and the 
strength with which the pump is made. 

The air vessel d contains air in its upper part only, the 
lower part, as we have already seen, being filled with water. 
The pipe p, called the discharging pipe, passes down into 
the water, so that the air cannot escape. The air is there* 
fore compressed, as the water is forced into the lower part 
of the vessel, and re-acting upon the fluid by its elasticity, 
throws it out of the pipe in a continued scream. The con* 
stant stream which is emitted from the direction pipe of the 
fire engine, is entirely owing to the compression and elas* 
ticity of the air in its air vessel. In pumps, without such a 
vessel, as the water is forced upwards, only while the piston 
18 acting upon it, there must be an interruption of the stream 
while tne piston is ascending, as in the commoB pump. 
The air vessel is a remedy for this defect, and is found also 
to render the labour of drawing the water more easy, be- 
cause the force with which the air in the vessel acts on the 
water, is always in addition to that given by the force of the 
piston. 

Fire Engine. 

551. The fire engine is a modification of the forcing 
pump- It consists of two such pumps, the pistons of which 
are moved by a lever with equal arms, the common fukrum 
being at c, ^g. 115. While the piston a is descending, the 



Why does not the air escape from the air vessel in this pnmp ? 
What effect does the air vessel oave on the stream discharged 7 Why 
does the air vessel render the labour of raising the water more easy 1 
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wtier piston, i, is aarendiDg. "'" *'* 

The water ia forced by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, 
thiDUgh the common pipe f, 

»nd then dividing, ascenda 
into the working barrels of 

each piston, where the valves, ! 

on both sides, prevecl its re- 
turn. By the alternate de- 
pression of the pistons, it is i 
thea forced into the kir box d, 
vid then by the direction pipe 
e, ia thiowa where it is want- 
ed. This machine acts pre- 
cisely like the foicin? pump, 
only that its power is doubled, 
6y having two pistons instead of 'one. 

552. There is a beautiful fountain, called the faiMtain 
<rf Hiero, which acts by the elasticity of the air, aitd on the 
Kune principle as that already de- p^ ii^ 
scribed. Its construction will be 
naderstood by fig. 116, but its form 
may be varied according to the dic- 
tates of fancy or taste. The boxes 
and b, together with the two tubes, 
are made air tight, and strong, in 
proportioD to the height it is desired . 
(he fountain should play. 

553. To prepare the fountain for 
action, fill the box a, through the 
spouting tube, nearly full of water. 
The tube c, reaching nearly to the 
top of the box, will prevent the wa- 
ter from passing downwards, while 
the spouting pipe will prevent the 
tiir from escaping upwards, after the 
vessel is about iulf filled with wa- 
ter. Next, shut the stop-cock of the 
spouting pipe, and pour water into 
the open vessel d. This will descend into the vessel i, 
through the tube e, which nearly reaches its bottom, to thai 

Explain Sg. 115, and describe the action of the fire engine. Whrt 
BuuM the continued nream from the dinctiori pipe of thia ta^pttl 
Bov is iIm fcuntain of Hitro eonitmcttd 1 
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after a few inches of water are poured in, no air can 
eicape, except by the tabe c, ap into the vessel a. The air 
mil then be compressed by the weight of the column of 
water in the tube e, and therefore the force of the waier 
from the jet pipe will be in proportion to the height of 
this tttbe. If this tube is 20 or 30 feet high, on turning the 
stop-cock, a jet of water will spout from the pipe that will 
amuse and astonish those who have never before seen such 
an experiment 

Steam Engine. 

555. Like most other great and useful inventions, the 
steam engine, from a very simple contrivance, for the pur- 
pose of raising water, has been improved at various times, 
and by a considerable number of persons, until it has been 
brought to its present state of power and perfection. 

656. By most writers, the origin of this invention is at- 
tribmed to the Marquis of Worcester, an Englishman, in 
about 1663. But as he has left no drawing, nor such a par- 
ticular description of his machine, as to enable us to define 
its mode of action, it is impossible, at the present time, to 
say how much credit ought to be attributed to this invention. 

557. It is certain, that the first engines had neither cylin- 
ders, piston, nor gearing, by which machinery was made to 
revolve, these most important parts having been added by 
succeeding inventors and improvers. 

558. Captain Savary^s Engine. — The first steam engine 
of which we have any definite description, vvaathat invented 
by Capt Thomas Savary, an Englishman, in 1698. By this 
engine, the water was raised to a certain height, by means 
of a vacuum formed by the condensation of steam, and then 
was forced upward by the direct force of steam from the 
boiler. 

559. It appears that the idea of forming a vacuum by the 
condensation of steam, was suggested to Capt. Savary by 
the following circumstances : 

Having drank a flask of Florence wine at an inn, he 
threw the empty flask on the fire, and a moment after called 
lor a basin of water to wash his hands. A small quantity 
of the wine which remained in the flask, began to boil, and 

■ ■■III. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

On what will the height of the jet from Hiero^s fountain depend '< 
What was the origin of the 8te;am engine? To whom is this inren 
^OQ^nerally attributed 1 Who was the inventor of the first engine of 
whion we have any definite description t J What was the origin of 
Capt. Savary's idea of raising water by a vacuum 1 
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steam issued from its mouth. Observing this, it occurred to 
kirn to try what effect would be produced by inverting the 
flask, and plunging its mouth into the cofd water of the 
basin. Putting on a thick glove to defend his hand from 
the heat, he seized the flask, and the moment he plunged its 
mouth into the water, the liquid rushed up, and nearly filled 
the vessel. 

560. Savary states, that this circumstance sugge^ed im- 
mediately to him the possibility of giving effect to the at* 
mospberic pressure, by creating a vacuum by the condensa- 
tion of steam. His plan was to lift the water from the 
mines to a certain height, in this manner, and to force it to 
the elevation required by the direct power of the steam. 

561. Fig. 117 will show the principle, though not the 
precise form, of Savary's ^team engine. It consists of a 
boUef, a, for the generation *^fr 117, 
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of steam, which is furnished 
with a safety vcdve, b, which 
opens and lets off the steam, 
when the pressure would 
otherwise endanger the burst* 
ing of the bailer. From the 
boiler there proceeds the 
$team pipt, furnished with 
the stop-cock, c, to the steam.^^ 
vessel, d. From the bottom 
of the steam vessel, there d 
scends the pipe «, called the 
suction pipe^ which dips into 
the well, or reservoir, from 
which the water is to be rais- 
ed. This pipe is furnished 
with a valve, opening up- 
wards, at its upper end. From 
the upper end of the steam 
vessel rises another pipe, /, 
called the farce pipe, which 
also has a valve opening up- 
wards. To this pipe is attached a small cistern, g, furnished; 
with a short pipe, called the condensing pipe, and from whicli 

cold water can be drawn, so as to fall upon the steam vessel d, 

- 

What are the parts of which Savary's engine consisted 1 Desenbt 
the process by which water is raised from the wall to this steam vc 
with this engine. 

18 
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562. To trace the action of this simple apparatus, suppose 
the steam vessels and tubes to be filled with atmospheric air, 
which of course would be the case, while the whole remains 
cold. But on making a fire under the boiler, steam is gen* 
erated, which, on turning the stop-cock c, is let into the 
steam vessel d, where for a time it is condensed, and falls 
down in drops on the sides of the vessel. The continued 
supply of steam will, however, soon heat the vessel, so that 
no more vapour will be condensed, and its elastic force will 
open the upper valve, and it will pass off through the pipe 
/, while, at the same time, and hy the same force, the lower 
valve will be closed. 

563. When the steam has driven all the atmospheric air 
from the vessel d, and the upper pipe, and there remains no- 
thing in them but the pure vapour of water, suppose the 
stop-cock c to be turned, so as to stop the further supply of 
steam, and that at the same time cold water be allowed to 
run from" the condensing cistern g, on the steam vessel d. 
The steam will thus be condensed into water, leaving the 
interior of the vessel a vacuum. The pressure of the at- 
mosphere will close the upper valve, while the same press- 
ure acting on the water surrounding the tube in the well, 
will force the fluid up to take the place of the vacuum in 
the steam vessel d. 

564. The height to which water may thus be elevated, 
we have already seen, is about 33 feet, provided the vacuum 
be perfect, but Savary was never able to elevate it more than 
26 feet by this method. 

We now suppose that the steam vessel is filled with wa- 
ter, by the creation of a vacuum, and the pressure of the at- 
mosphere alone, the direct force of the steam having no 
agency in the process. But in order to continue the eleva- 
tion above the level of the steam vessel, the elastic pressure 
of the steam must be employed. 

565. Let us now suppos'c, therefore, that the vessel d is 
nearly full of water, and that the stop-cock c is turned, so as 
to admit the steam from the boiler through the tuhe to the 
upper part of tne steam vessel, and consequently above the 
'water, At first, the steam will be condensed by the cold 
surface of the water, but as hot water is lighter than cold« 

there will soon become a film of heated liquid, by the con 

* 

How high did Savary's eagtne elevate water by atmospheric press- 
fUtt' DMcribe (he manner in which the water was elevated above ths 
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densation of the steam on the surfoce of the cold, so that, in 
a few minutes, no more steam will be condensed. Then the 
direct force of the steam pressing upon the water, will drive 
it through the force pipe / and opening the valve, will ele- 
vate it 10 the heie^ht required. 

566. When all the water has been driven out, the con* 
tinaed influx of the steam will heat the vessel until no fttr- 
ther condensation will take place, and the vessel will be fill- . 
ed with the pinre vapour of water, as before, when the steam 
being shut off) and the cold water let on, a vacuum will be 
produced, and another portion of water be elevated to take 
its place, as already described, and so on continually. 

This machine, though a mere apology for the complex 
and effective steam engines of the present day, is neverthe- 
less highly creditable to the mechanical genius of the in« 
ventor, considering the low: state of science and mechanical 
knowledge at that time. 

567. These engines were chiefly employed in the draia- 
age of the coal mines, and were sufficiently powerful to 
elevate the water to the height of about 90 feet, including 
both the atmospheric' pressure, and the direct force of the 
steam. But the process was exceeding slow ; the quantity 
of steam wasted in the process was very great, and the quan- 
tity of fuel consumed immense. Besides these disaavan- 
cages, the bursting power of the steam, when applied with 
d force sufficient to elevate a column of water 60 feet high, 
was such as to require vessels of great strength, and, conse- 
quently, engines of small capacity only could be employed. 
In adclition to these defects, where the mine was several 
hundred feet deep, three or four engines must be employed, 
since each could elevate the water only about 90 feet. It is 
hardly necessary, therefore, to say, that Savary's engine did 
not answer the principal object of its design, that of drain- 
ing the English mines. 

568. Newcomen^s Engine. — The steam engine which suc- 
ceeded that of Savary, was invented by Thomas Newcomen, 
a blacksmith, of Dartmouth, in England. Newcomen's pa- 
tent was dated 1707, and in it Capt Savar}'^ was united, in 
consequence of his discovery of the method of forming a 
vacuum by the condensation of steam, as already de- 
scribed. 



What is said of Savary's invention 1 What were the chief obj 
tiontto Savaty'i engines 1 Whose steam enjgine succeeded thai of 
^vaxy 1 At what tune was Mewcomen's tngokt invented 1 
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569. The great object of Newcomen's invention, like that 
•T Ekvary, was to drain the English mines. To do this, he 
proposed to connect one arch head of a working beam to a 
pump rod, while the other arch head £fhould be connected 
with a piston and rod moving in a cylinder, which piston 
should be made to descend by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
in consequence of creating a vacuum under it by the <^on- 
densation of steam. When the piston had been made to de* 
scend in this manner, by which the pump at the other end 
of the beam was to be worked, the piston was again to be 
drawn up by the weight of the pump rod, so that this en- 
gine was moved alternately by means of a vacuum at one 
end of the beam, and a weight at the other. 

570. This was the first proposition which had been made 
to Work a piston by means of steam, or rather by means of 
a vacuum, created by the condensation of steam, and may be 
considered as the origin of the present mode of working all 
steam engines. 

571. It is proper to distinguish this as the atmospheru 

Fig. 118. 
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In what manner was Newcomen'a engine worked 1 What is said of 
the originality of this invention 1 Why is Newcomen's distinguished 
by the name of the atmospheric engine 1 
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tngtne^ sioce its movement depended on the prenttxe of tbe 
vcmosphere alone. 

The adjoining cut, fig. 118, and the following descnption, 
will show the plan and movement of Newcomen's engine. 

The boiler a, furnished with a safety valve on the top, 
has a steam pipe, 6, proceeding to the cylinder d. The pis* 
ton € is of solid metal, and works air tight in the cylinaen 
The piston is attached by its rod to t^ arch head of the 
working beam / To the other arch head is attached 
the pump rod g, which is connected with its piston in the 
pump k. This pump descends to the water, to be drawn up 
by the action of the engine. The small forcing pump h is 
supplied with water by the pump A:, and is designed to raise 
a portion of the fluid through the condensing pipe t, to the 
cylinder by which the steam is condensed. Tnis pump, as 
well as the other, is worked by the action of the woricing 
beamT 

572. To describe the action of this engine, let us suppose 
that the piston c is drawn up to the top of the cylinder, by 
the weight of the pump rod g, as represented in the figure ; 
that the cylinder itself is filled with steam, and that the stop- 
cock of the steam pipe is turned so that no more steam is 
admitted. The cylinder was surrounded by another circu* 
lar vessel, leaving a space between the two, into which the 
cold water was admitted. Suppose the cold water to be 
irawn by the condensing pipe t into this space, and conse* 
quently the steam to be condensed, leaving a vacuum within 
ihe cylinder. The consequence would be, that the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the piston would instantlv force it 
down to the bottom of the cylinder. This woula give ac- 
tion to the pump k, by which a quantity of water would be 
drawn up from the well. 

573. N^w the piston being forced to the bottom of the cyl- 
inder by the pressure of the atmosphere, unless relieved 
from that pressure, would not rise again, and therefore a 
quantity of steam must be admitted under it by the pipe &, 
80 as to balance the pressure on the upper side. When this 
is effected, the piston is immediately drawn a^ain to the top 
of the cylinder by the weight of the pump rod, and thus the 
several parts of the engine become in the precise position 
(hat they were when our description began ; and in order 

Describe the several parts of thii engine. PsKribe the ictkm cf Ala 
engine. 
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ngtja to depress the piston, a vacuum must once more be 
produced by the admission of cold water on the cylinder, 
and 80 on continually. 

The power of these engines, although operating hy the 
pressure of the atmosphere alone, was much greater than 
might at first be supposed. 

574. The pressure of the atmosphere, when operating on a 
perfect vacuum, as we have already shown, amounts to 15 
pounds on every square inch of surface. The power of this 
engine therefore depended entirely on the number of square 
inches which the piston presented to this pressure. 

575. Now the number of square inches in a circle may 
be very nearly found by the following riile : 

Multiply the number of inches in the diameter hy itself: 
divide the product by 14, and multiply the quotient thus ob- 
tained by l\, and the result will be the number of square 
inches in the circle. 

576. Thus, a piston having a diameter of only 13 
inches, would be pressed down by a weight equal 198() 
pounds, or nearly one ton ; and a piston twice this diameter, 
or 26 inches, would be acted upon by a weight equal 7920 
pounds, or nearly four tons. These estimates are, however, 
too high for practical results, for, after allowing for the 
friction of the piston, and the imperfection of the vacuum, it 
was found, in practice, that only about 1 1 pounds of force 
to the square inch could actually be obtained. 

577. Soon after the construction of these engines, an acci- 
dental circumstance suggested to the inventor a much better 
method of condensation than the effusion of cold water on 
the cylinder, which, as we have seen, was that first prac- 
tised. In order to keep the pisfton air-tight, it was neces- 
sary to have a quantity of water on it, which was supplied 
from a pipe placed oyer it. On one occasion, a piston was 
observed to descend several times with unusual rapidity, and 
this without waiting for the usual supply of condensing 
water. On examination, it was found that an aperture 
through the piston admitted the cold water directly to the 
steam in the cylinder, by which it was instantly condensed. 

- 'What is said of the power of these engines 1 How may the num- 
bar of square inches in a circle bfr found ? What would be the amount 
of pressure on a piston of 13 inches in diameter 1 What would be the 
pressure on a piston of 26 inches in diameter 1 How much must be 
aibwed for Metioa and imperfection of vacuum 1 How did Newco* 
ntn discover in imiiMild laatliod of condensing steam 1 
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578. On this suggestion, Newcomen abandoned hu first 
method, and by the addition of a pipe, through which a jet 
of cold water was thrown into the cylinder, condensed the 
steam instantly, and much more perfectly than could bedonts 
even by waiting a long time for the gradual cooling of the 
cylinder by the old method. This was a highly important 
improvement, and substantially is the method practised to 
this day. 

579. Newcomen's machine, though so imperfect, when 
compared with those of the present day, as haraly to deserve 
the name of a steam engine, was extensively employed in 
draining the English mines, and for nearly half a centdry* 
was the only machine moved by the application of steam. 
And notwithstanding its material and obvious imperfections, 
still it must be considered as a lasting monument of the com- 
bining and inventive powers of a man, who appears origi* 
nally to have had no advantages in life, above what his ex- 
perience and observations as a blacksmith gave him. 

580. Waifs Engine. — It does not appear that any con- 
siderable improvements were made on Newcomen^s steam 
apparatus, until. the time when James Watt began his ex- 
periments and inventions in about 1763. 

Watt was born at Greenock, in Scotland, and pursued the 
business of a mathematical instrument maker in London. 
He was endowed with a mind of the highest order, both as 
a philosopher and inventor, as will be evinced by the new 
combinations, improvements, and inventions, which he ap- 
plied to nearly every part of the apparatus to which steam 
has been employed as a moving power. 

581. Some of his first improvements, or perhaps more 
properly, inventions, were a pump, for the removal of the 
air and water, which were accumulated by the condensation 
of the steam — the application of melted wax, or tallow, in- 
stead of water, to lubricate the piston, and keep it air-tight, 
and the employment of steam above the piston, to press it 
down, instead of the atmosphere, as in Newcomen's engine. 

For the latter purpose, it was necessary to close the top 
of the cylinder, and allow the piston-rod to play through a 
steam tight stuffing-box, as is done at the present time in all 

steam engines. 

— — ' 

What is said of Newcomen's invention on the whole 1 When did 

Watt begin his experimental What is said of Watt's capacity 1 

What were, among the first improvemenu of the steam engine 1 What 

tfihan^ must be made in Newcomen's cyUnder, in order to press down 

he puton with steami 
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582. This improvement is represented by fig. 1 19, where 
f is the steam pipe proceeding from the boiler, and oy 
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which steam is admitted to 
the cylinder. The piston h 
works air-tight in the cylin- 
der g^ tbe rod of which passes 
air-tight through the stuffing- 
box t. The upper valve box 
a contains a single valve, 
which, when open, admits the 
steam into the cylinder, and 
also into the pipe which con- 
nects this with tne lower valve 
box. The lower box contains 
two valves, b and c ; the valve 
&, when open, admits the steam 
to pass from the cylinder tibove 
the piston, by the connecting 
tube to the cylinder htlow the 
piston ; the valve <;, when open, 
admits the steam to pass from 
below the cylinder, down into 
the condenser d. This steam 
entering the condenser, meets 
the jet of water through the valve ^, where it is condensed. 
The valve 6, opening outwards, permits any steam which is 
not condensed, together with such atmospheric air as is ac- 
cumulated, to pass away. 

The valve a is called the wpper steam valve ; b, the lower 
steam valve ; c, the exhausting valve, and d, the condensing 
valve. 

583. Now let us see in what manner this machine will 
produce the alternate ascent and descent of the piston. 

In the first place, all the air which fills the cylinder and 
tubes must be expelled. To do this, the valves a, b, and c, 
must be opened. The steam will pass through the pipe s, 
into the upper part of the cylinder, and along the tube down 
through the valves b and c into the condenser d. After tbe 
steam ceases to be condensed by the cold of the apparatus, 
it will rush out, mixed with air, through the valve e, which 
opens outwards. 

584. The apparatus is thus filled with steam, and all the 






What are the sitcr^^^oiis, names, wad uses, of the valves in fig. 119 ? 
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valvec are now to bo closed ; but in a few minutes a vacuum 
will be formed in the condenser, by the cold surface of that 
▼esseL 

The apparatus being in this state, let the upper steam 
Talve a^ the exhausting valve c, and the condensing valve <f« 
be opened/ Steam will thus be admitted through a, to press 
upon tne top of the piston, the steam being prevented from 
circulating below the piston, by the valve b being closed. 
But the steam below the piston will rush through the ex- 
hausting valve <;, into the condenser, where a jet of cold 
water through the condensing valve d, will instantly con- 
dense it, and thus leave a vacuum below the piston in the 
cylinder. Into this vacuum the piston is instantly pressed 
by the action of the steam in the upper part of the cylinder. 

585. When the piston has thus been forced to the bottom 
of the cylinder, let the valves a, c, and d, be closed, and let 
the lower steam valve b be opened. The effect of this will 
be, that the further ingress of steam will be stopped, and the 
further condensation of steam will cease, and thus the steam 
which is shut within the apparatus, will press equally on all 
sides, so th&t the pressure on the upper and under sides of 
the piston will be equal. Thus there is no force to restrain 
the piston at the bottom of the cylinder, except its weight, 
which is more than balanced by the weight of the pump-rod 
at the other end of the beam, and by the preponderance of 
which the piston rises, as in the atmospheric engine. 

586. When the piston has arrived to the top of the cylin- 
der, the valves a, c, and d, are again opened, when steam 
again presses on the top of the piston, while a vacuum is 
formed below it, into which the piston is driven, as already 
shown, and so on continually. 

The valves of this engine were opened and closed by lev- 
ers, which were worked by the movement of the machine- 
ry. These, being unnecessary to explain the principle, are 
not shown in the drawing. 

587. Mr. Watt called this his single acting engine, be- 
cause the steam acted only above the piston, and for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing it from his double acting engine, in 
which the piston was moved in both directions, by the force 
of steam. 

588. Double Acting Steam Engine. — After the construc- 
tion of the steam engine above described, Mr. Watt contin- 

Elxplain the manner in which this engine acts by means of the fif- 
nie. Why does Mr. Watt call this his sinj^le acting engine 1 
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ued his improvements and inventions, which resulted in ebe 
production of his double acting engine. This consisted in 
changing the steam alternately from below, to above the pis- 
ton, and at the same time forming a vacuum alternately in 
each end of the cylinder, into which the piston was forced. 
Thus the piston being at the top of the cylinder, steam was 
introduced from the boiler above it, while the steam in the 
cylinder below it was condensed. The piston was therefore 
pressed by the steam above it/ into a vacuum below. Hav- 
ing arrived at the bottom of the cylinder, the steam was 
changed in its direction, and sent below the piston, while a 
communication was formed between the upper part of the 
cylinder and the condenser, and thus a vacuum was formed 
above the piston, into which it was forced by the steam act- 
ing below it. In this manner was the piston moved by al- 
ternately substituting steam for a vacuum, and a vacuum fox 
steam, on each side of the piston. 

589. Circular motion of machinery by means of stecm. 
— The action of the atmospheric engine of Newcomen, and 
of the improved, or single acting one of Watt, was such as 
could not be applied to the continued motion of machinery. 
Their motions were well calculated to raise water from the 
mines by pumping, and for this purpose they were chiefly 
employed. Nor coul^ these engines give a perpetual cir- 
cular motion, without some changes in their action, and ad- 
ditions to their machinery. It is obvious, that the extended 
use of steam in driving machinery, absolutely required such 
a motion, and it appears that the genius of Watt, soon after 
his experiments commenced, saw the vast consequences of 
such an application of this power, and he applied himself to 
the invention of machinery for this purpose accordingly. 

590. In Newcomen's and Watt's first engines, the end 
of the beam opposite to the piston could only be employed 
in lifting, since the power was applied only to force the 
piston downwards. But in the double acting engine, the 
power of steam was applied to the piston in both directions, 
and hence the opposite end of the beam had a force down- 
ward, as well as upward. If, therefore, instead of chains, 
rods of iron were attached to each arch head of the beam, 
the one rod connected with the piston, and the other with 

Describe Watt's double acting steam en^ne. What is said of the 
action of Newcomen's and Watt's first engine 1 Why were not their 
motions applicable to machinery 1 Explain the reason why Wau't 
doable aamg engine was applicable to the rotation of machinery, 
while his other engine wai not. 
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jiaehinery to be moved, it is plain that since the end of the 
team, connected with the piston, would be pushed up and 
diawn down with a force equal to the power of the steam 
applied, the other end of the beam would act with equal 
force, and thus that a sufficient power might be obtained in 
both directions. 

591. The question with respect to the means by which a 
continued circular motion might be obtained from the alter- 
nate motion of the working end of the beam, did not remain 
long unsettled in the fertile mind of Watt. A crank con- 
nected with the end of the beam by an inflexible or metalic 
rod, would convert its up and down motion into one of at 
least partial rotation. 

592. But still there remained a difficulty to be overcome 
with respect to the rotation of a crank, for there are two po- 
sitions in which the vertical motions of the working rod 
could give it no motion whatever. These are, when the 
axis of the crank a, fig. 120, Fig. 190. 

the joint of the crank 6, and the 
working rod, or connector, with 
the working beam r, are in the 
same right line as shown in the 
figure. In this case it is plain, 
that the vertical action of c could 
not move the crank in any direc- 
tion. Again, when the joint 
h is turned down to rl, so as to 
bring the working rod c, di- 
rectly over the crank, it will be 
obvious that the upward or down- 
ward force of the beam, could 
not give a any motion what- 
ever. 

Hence, in these two positions 
the engine could have no effect in turning the crank, and, 
therefore, twice in every revolution, unless some remedy 
could be found for this defect, the whole machine must 
cease to act. 

593. Now, under /ner/ia, (21) we have shown that bod- 
ies, when once put \% motion, have a tendency to continue 
that motion, and will do so, unless stopped by some oppos« 

Explain the reason why a crank motion alone can not be converted 
mto a continued rotation % In what manner wai the crank motion 
eoQverCed into one of perpeliial rotatSbnl 
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ing force. With respect to circular motioD, this subject is 
safficiently illastrated by the turning of a coach wheel on 
its axis when raised from the ground. Every one knows 
that when a wheel is set in motion, under such circum- 
stances, it will continue to revolve by its own inertia for 
some time, without any new impulse. 

594. This principle Watt applied to continue the motion 
of the crank. A large- heavy iron wheel was fixed to the 
axis of the crank, which wheel being put in motion by the 
machinery, had the effect to turn the crank beyond the po- 
sition in which we have shown the working rod had no 
power to move it, and thus enabled the working rod to con- 
tinue the rotation. 

595. Such a wheel, called the fly wheel, or balance 
wheel, is represented attached to the crank in fig. 120, and 
is now universally employed in all steam engines used in 
driving machinery. 

596. Governor, or Regulator. — In the application of 
steam to machinery for various purposes, a steady or equal 
motion is highly important ; and although the fly wheel, 
just described, had the effect to equalize the motion of the 
engine when the power and the resistance were the same, 
yet when the steam was increased, or the resistance dimin- 
ished or increased, there was no longer a uniform velocity 
in the working part of the engine. 

In order to remedy this defect, Mr. Watt applied to his 
engines an apparatus called a goverrhor, and by which the 
quantity of steam admitted to the cylinder was so regulated 
as to keep the velocity of the engine nearly the same at all 
times. 

597. Of all the contrivances for regulating the motion of 
machinery, this is said to be the most effectual. It will be 
readily understood by the following description of fig. 121. 
It consists of two heavy iron ~ 
balls 6, attached to the ex- 
tremities of the two rods h, e. 
These rods play on a joint 
at e, passing through a mor- 
tise in the vertical stem <2, 
d. At / these pieces are 
united, by joints to the two} 
short rods /, A, which, at 
their upper ends, are again 

Qive a ||;enoral deicriptioa 9f tb* Govwnor, by nesBf of the figurs. 
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connected by joints at A, to a ring which slideii iif»ii th« 
vertical stem d d. Now it will be apparent that when these 
balls are thrown outward, the lower links connei'^ted at/ 
will be made to diverge, in conseqiience of which the up- 
per links will be drawn down the rmg with which tfaev are 
connected at h. With this ring at i is connected a lever 
having its axis at g^ and to the other extremity of which, at 
k, is fastened a vertical piece, which is connected by a joint 
to the valve v. To the lower part of the vertical spindle d^ 
is attached a grooved wheel tp, around which a strap passes, 
which is connected with the axis of the fly wheel. 

598. Now when it so happens that the quantity of steam 
IS too great, the motion of the fly wheel will give a pro- 
portionate velocity to the spindle d^ d, by means of the strap 
around to, and by which the balls, by their centrifugal force, 
will be widely separated ; in consequence of which the ring 
h will be drawn down. This will elevate the arm of the 
lever k, and by which the end t, of the short lever, connected 
with the valve v, in the steam pipe, will be raised, and thus 
the valve turned so as to diminisn the quantity of steam ad- 
mitted to the piston. When the motion of the engine is 
slow, a contrary effect will be produced, and the valve turn- 
ed 80 that more steam will be admitted to the eng^ine. 

599. Low and High presture Engines. — ^After having 
given a desKrription of Watt's double acting engine, it will 
hardly be necessary to describe those of the present day« 
since though they have some additional apparatus, still the 
principle of action is the same in both, and it is this, rather 
than details, with which it is our object to make the student 
acquainted, 

600. To comprehend the working of the piston, which is 
usually hid from the eye of the observer, it is only neces* 
sary to remember, that in the upper valve box there are two 
valves, called the ttpper steam valve, and the upper exhaust- 
ing valve ; and that in the lower steam box, or bottom of the 
cylinder, there are also two valves, called the lower steam 
valte, and the lower exhausting valve. 

601 . Now suppose the piston to be at the top of the cylin- 
der, the cylinder below it being filled with steam, which 
has just pressed the piston up. Then let the upper steam 

What is the difference between Watt's double acting engine and 
those of the present day 1 What axe the valves called m tM uppen 
tnd what in tke lower valve box 1 When the piston is at the tq. or 
the cylinder, what valves are opened t 

14 
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vdZne, and the lovwr exhausting valve be opened, tke Qthiu 
two being closed ; the steam which fills the cylinder belaw 
the piston, will thus be allowed to pass through the ex- 
hausting valve into the condenser, and a vacuum will be form- 
ed below the piston. At the same time, the v^er steam 
valve bein? open, steam will be admitted above the piston 
to press it down into the vacuum, which has been formed 
below. On the arrival of the piston to the bottom of the 
cylinder, the upper steam valve, and the lower exhausting 
valve are closed, and the lower steam vcUve, and upper ex- 
hausting valve are opened, on which the steam above the 
piston is condensed, while steam is admitted below the piston 
to press it into the vacuum thus formed, and so on continu- 
ally. 

602. The upper steam valve, and lower exhausting valvet 
are opened at the same time ; the same being the case with 
the lower steam valve, and upper exhausting valve. 

603. The above is a description of the movement of what 
is known under the name of the low pressure engine, in 
which the steam is condensed, and a vacuum formed, alter- 
nately, above and below the piston. To this engine there 
must be attached a cold water pump and cistern^ for the 
condensation of the steam; an air pump for the removal 
of the air and condensed water, and a condenser, into which 
a jet of cold water is thrown to condense the steam. 

604. In the high pressure engines, the piston is pressed 
up and down by the force of the steam alone, and without 
the assistance of a vacuum. The additional power of steam 
required for this purpose is very considerable, being equal 
to the entire pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of 
the piston. We have already had occasion to show that on 
a piston of 13 inches in diameter, the pressure of the atmo* 
sphere amounts to nearl}^ two tons. 

605. Now in the low pressure engine, in which a vacuum 
is formed On one side of the piston, the force of steam re- 
quired to move it is diminished by the amount of atmo 
spheric pressure equal to the size of the piston. 

606. But in the high pressure engine, the piston works 
in both directions against the weight of the atmosphere, and 
hence requires an additional power of steam equal to the 
weight of the atmosphere on the piston. 

When at the bottom, what valves are opened 1 What constitutes m 
\oiw pressure engine % How much more force of steam is required in 
high than in ]o# pressure engines) 
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607. These engines are, ho soever, much more simple and 
eheap than the low pressure, since the condenser, cola water 
pamp, air pump, and cold water cistern, are dispensed with ; 
nothing more being necessary than the boiler, cylinder, pis- 
ton, and valves. Hence for rail-roads, and all locomotive 
purposes, the high pressure engines are, -and must be used. 

608. With respect to engines used on board of steam- 
boats, the low pressure are universally employed by the 
English, and it is well known, that few accidents from the 
bursting of machinery have ever happened in that country. 
In most of their boats two engines are used, each of which 
turns a crank, and thus the necessity of a fly wheel is 
avoided. 

In this country high pressure engines are in common 
use for boats, though they are not universally employed. In 
some, two engines are worked, and the fly wheel dispensed 
with, as in England. 

609. The great number of accidents which have happen- 
ed in this country, whether on board of Ipw or high press- 
ure boats, must be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
eagerness of our countrymen to be transported from place to 
place with the greatest possible speed, all thoughts of safety 
being absorbed in this passion. It is, however, true, from 
the very nature of the case, that there is far greater danger 
from the bursting of the machinery in the hiffh, than in the 
low pressure engines, since not only the cylinder, but the 
boiler and steam pipes, must sustain a much higher pressure 
in order to gain the same speed, other circumstances being 
equal. 

ACOUSTICS. 

610. Acoustics is that bmnch of natural philosophy 
which treats of the origin, propagation, and effects of 
aound. 

611. When a sonorous, or sounding body is struck, it is 
thrown into a tremulous, or vibrating motion. This mo- 
tion is communicated to the air which surrounds us, and by 
the air is conveyed to our ear drums, which also undergo a 
vibratory motion, and this last motion, throwing the audi- 
tory nerves into action, we thereby gain the sensation of 
sound. 

What parts are dispensed with in high pressure ensines 1 What is 
acoustics 1 When a sonorous body is struck within hearing, in what 
asuuiner do wo gain fron^ it the sensation of sound 1 
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61t. If any toaoding body, of contiderftUe size, is mis* 
ponded in the air and struck, this tremulous motion is dia* 
lincUy visible to the eye, and while the eye perceives its mo* 
tion, the ear perceives the sound. 

613. That sound is conveyed to the ear by the motion 
which the sounding body communicates to the air, is proved 
by an interesting experiment with the air pump. Among 
philosophical instruments, there is a small bell, the hammer 
of which is moved by a spring connected with clock-work, 
and which is made expressly for this experiment. 

If this instrument be wound up, and placed under, the re- 
ceiver of an air pump, the souna of the bell may at first be 
heard to a considerable distance, but as the air is exhausted, 
it becomes less and less audible, until no longer to be heard, 
the strokes of the hammer, though seen by the eye, produ- 
cing no effect upon the ear. Upon allowmg the air to re- 
turn gradually^ a faint sound is at first heard, which be- 
comes louder and louder, until as much air is admitted as 
was withdrawn. 

614. On the contrary, when the air is more dense than 
ordinary, or when a greater quantity is contained in a ves- 
sel, than in the same space in the open air, the efiect of 
sound on the ear is increased. This is illustrated by the 
use of the diving belL 

The diving bell is a large yessel, open at the bottom, un- 
der which men descend to the beds of rivers, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining articles from the wrecks of vessels. Wh^i 
this machine is sunk to any considerable depth, the water 
above, by its pressure, condenses the air under it with great 
forca In this situation, a whisper is as loud as a common 
voice in the open air, and an ordinary voice becomes pain 
ful to the ear. 

615. Again, on the tops of high mountains, where the 
pressure, or density, of the air is much less than on the sar 
face of the earth, the report of a pistol is heard only a few 
rods, and the human voice is so weak as to be inaudible at 
ordinary distances. 

Thus, the atmosphere which surrounds us, is the medium 
oy which sounds are conveyed- to our ears, and to its vibra- 



How ii it proTed that sound is conveyed to the ear by the medium 
of the air 1 When the air is more dense than ordinary how does it af* 
feet sound 1 What is said of the effects of sound on the tops of high 
mootttaiast 
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lions we aro indebted for the sense of hearing, as well as to 

aL we enjoy from the charms of music. 

616. The atmosphere, though the most common, is not, 
however, the only, or the best conductor of sound. Solid 
bodies conduct sbund better than elastic fluids. Hence, if 
a person lay his ear on a long stick of timber, the scratch 
of a pin may be heard from the other end, which could not 
be perceived through the air. 

617. The earth conducts loud rumbling sounds made 
below its surfisice to great distances. Thus, it is said, that 
in countries where the volcanoes exist, the rumbling noise 
which generally precedes an eruption, is heard first by the 
beasts of the field, because their ears are commonly near the 
ground, and that by their agitation and alarm, they give 
warning of its approach to the inhabitants. 

The Indians of our country will discover the approach of 
horses or men, by laying their ears on ihe ground, when 
they are at such distances as not to be nlard in any other 
manner. 

618. Sound is propagated through the air at the rate of 
1 1 42 feet in a second of time. When compared with the 
velocity of light, it therefore moves but slowly. Any one 
may be convinced of this by watching the discharge of 
cannon at a distance The flash is seen apparently at the 
instant the gunner touches fire to the powder; the whizzing 
of the ball, if the ear is in its direction^ is next heard, and 
lastly, the report 

Solid substances convey sounds with greater velocity 
than air, as is proved by the following experiment, lately 
made at Paris, by M. Biot 

619. At the extremity of a cylindrical tube, upwards of 
3000 feet long, a ring of metal was placed, of the same 
diameter as the aperture of the tube ; and in the centre of 
this ring, in the mouth of the tube, was suspended a clock 
bell and hammer. The hammer was made to strike the 
ring and the bell at the same instant, so that the sound of the 
ring would be transmitted to the remote end of the tube, 
(hrough the conducting power of the tube itself^ while the 
sound of the bell would be transmitted through the medium 

Which are the best conductors of sound, solid or elastic substances ? 
What ia said of the earth as a conductor of sounds 7 How is it said 
that the Indians discover the approach of horses 1 How fast does 
aound pass through the air 1 Which convey sounds with the greatest 
velocity, solid substances or air 1 

14« 
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Fig. 193. 



4>f At fur iiicloottd in the tube. The ear being then placeo 
at the remote end of the tube, the sound of the ring, trans: 
mitted by the metal of the tube, was first heard distinctly, 
Bind after a short interval had elapsed, the sound of the bell, 
transmitted by the air in the tube, was heard. The result 
of several experiments was, that the metal conducted the 
sound at the rate of about 11,865 feet per second, which is 
about ten and a half times the velocity with which it is con- 
ducted by the air. 

620. Sound moves forward in straight lines, and in this 
respect follows the same laws as moving bodies, and light 
It also follows the same laws in being reflected, or thrown 
back, when it strikes a solid, or reflecting sur&ce. 

621. Echo. — If the surface be smooth, and of considera- 
ble dimensions, the sound will be reflected, and an echo mil 
be heard ; but if the surface is very irregular, soft, or small, 
00 such effect will be produced. 

In order to hear the echo, the ear must be placed in a 
certain direction, in respect to the point where the sound is 
produced, and the reflecting surface. 

If a sound be produced at a, fig. 122, 
and strike the plain surface b, it will be 
reflected back in the same line, and the 
echo will be heard at c or a. That is, the 
angle under which it approaches the re- 
flecting surface, and that under which it 
leaves it, will be equal. 

622. Whether the sound strikes the re- 
flecting surface at right angles, or oblique- 
ly, the angle of approach, and the angle 
of reflection, will always be the same, and 
equal. 

This is illustrated by Fig. 123. 

fig. 123, where suppose 
a pistol to be fired at a> 
while the reflecting sur- 
face is at e; then the 
echo will be heard at 6, 
the angles 2 andi being 
equal to each other. 

Describe the experiment, proving that sound is conducted by a metal 
with greater velocity than by the air. In what lines does sound jnove'i 
From what kind of surface is sound reflected, so as to produce an echo 1 
Explain fig. 123. Explain fig. 123, and show in what direction souid 
approaches and leaves a raflectini iurfftce. 
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623. If a- sound be emitted between two reflectlpg sur- 
faces, parcllel to each other, it will reverberate, or be an- 
swered backwards and forwards several times. 

Thus, if the sound, be made at a, fig. Fig. 124, 
124, it will not only rebound back ag^in 
to a, but will also be reflected from the 
points c and d, and were such reflecting 
surfaces placed, at every point around a 
circle from a, the cK>UDd would be thrown 
back from them all, at the same instant, 
and would meet again at the point a. 

We shall see, under the article Optics,/ 
that light observes exactly the same law 
in respect to its reflection from plane sur&ces, and that the 
angle at which it strikes, is called the angle of incidence, 
and that under which it leaves the reflecting surface, is call- 
«1 the aihgle of reflection. The same xsxxus are employed 
in respect to sound. 

624. In a circle, as mentioned above, sound is reflected 
from every plane surface placed around it, and hence, if the 
Bound is emitted from the eentre of a circle, this centre will 
be the point at which the echo will be most distinct. 

Suppose the ear to be placed 
at the point a, hg. 125, in the 
centre of a circle ; and let a sound 
be produced at the same point, 
then it will move along the line 
a e, and be reflected from the 
plane surface, back on the same d\ 
tine to a ; and this will take place 
from all the plane surfaces placed 
around the circumference of a 
circle ; and as all these sur&ces 
are at the same distance from the 
eentre, so the reflected sound will arrive at the point a, at 
the same instant ; and the echo will be loud, in proportion 
to the number and perfection of these reflecting surfaces. 

625. It is apparent that the auditor, in this case, must ba 
placed in the centre from which the sound proceeds, to re» 
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What is the anele under which sound strikes a reflecting surface 
failed 1 What is the angle under which it leaves a reflecung sur- 
face called 1 la there any difference in the quantity of these two aP • 
elesl Suppose a pistol to be fired in the centre of a circular room 
wtiere would be the echo 1 Explain fig. 124, and give the reason. 
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Fig. 126. 




ceive die greatest efiect. Bat if the shape of the room be 
oval, or elliptical, the sound may be made in one part, and 
the echo will be h^ard in another part, because the ellipse 
has two points, called foci, at one of which, the sound being' 
produced, it will be concentrated in the other. 

Suppose a sound to be produced 
at o^ fig. 126, it will be reflected 
from the sides of the room, the angles 
of incidence bein^ equal to those of 
reflection, and will be concentrated at / "v.. \ 

b. Hence a hearer standing at b, will / W^"***^ \ 

be affected by the united rays of sound [ \ \ x 

from different parts of the room, so \ \ - 

that a whisper at a, will become audi- 
ble at b, when it would not be heard 
in any other part of the room. Were 
the sides of the room lined with a pol- 
ished metal, the rays of light or neat 
would be concentrated in the same 
manner. 

The reason of this will be understood, when we consider, 
that an ear, placed at c, will recei<ve only one ray of the 
sound proceeding from a, while if placed at b, if will receive 
the rays from all parts of the room. Such a room, whether 
constructed by design or accident, would be a whisperinj^ 
gallery. 

626. On a smooth surface, the rays, or pulses of sound, 
will pass with less impediment than on a rough one. For 
this reason, persons can talk to each other on the opposite 
sides of a river, when they could not be understood to 
the same distance over the land. The report of a cannun. 
at sea, when the water is smooth, may be heard at a great 
distance, but if the sea is rough, even without wind, the 
sound will be broken, and will reach only half as far. 

627. Musical Instruments. — The strings of musical iiir 
strumenis are elastic cords, which being fixed at each end, 
produce sounds by vibrating in the middle. 

The string of a violin, or piano, when pulled to one side 
by its middle, and let go, vibrates backwards and forwards. 

Suppose a sound to be {produced in one of the foci of an ellipse, 
where then mig ht •' " " ' '^ heard 1 Explain fig. 126, and |ive 
the reason. WP 'an conTerse on the opposite sides 

of a river, whu '^aeh other at the same, distance 

over the land 1 f musical instruments product 

aoundsl 'J 
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like a pendulom, and stribng rapidly a^inst the 9^ pro* 
duces tODes, which are grave, or acnte, according to it$ ten* 
8ion, size, or length. 

628. The .manner in which such a string yibratos, la 
shown by fig. 127. 

If pulled from e Fig. 187. 

to a, it will not stop £. 

again at '«, but in 
passing from a to 
e^ it will gain a 
momentum, which 
will carry it to c, 
and in returning, 

its momentum will again carry it to d, and so on, backwards 
and forwards, like a pendulum, until its tension, and the re- 
sistance of the air, will finally bring it to rest. 

The grave, or sharp tooes of the same string, depend on 
ite different degrees of tension ; hence, if a string be struck, 
and while vibrating, its tension be increased, its tone will be 
chaoged from a lower to a higher pitch. 

629. Strings of the same length are made to vibrate slow, 
or quicks and consequently to produce a variety of sounds^ 
oy making some larger than others, and giving them dif* 
ierent degrees of tension. The violin and bass viol are fa* 
miliar examples of this. The low, or bass strings, are cov* 
ered with metallic wire, in order to make their magnitude 
and weight prevent their vibrations from being too rapid, 
and thus they are made to give deep or grave tones. The 
other strings are diminished in thickness, and increased in 
tension, so as to make them produce a greater number of 
vibrations in a given time, and thus their tones become sharp, 
or acute, in proportion. 

630. Under certain circumstances, a long string will di- 
vide itself into halves, thirds, or quarters, without depress- 
ing any part of it, and thus give several harmonious tones 
at tbe same time. 

The fairy tones of the .^lolian harp are produced in thia 
manner. This instrument consists of a simple box of wood, 
with four or five stnngs, two or three feet long, listened at 

each end. These are tuned in unison, so that when made 

— ^~— »— ■— ^ .i.iiip ■ 11 I.I. ii«. I I 11 -»^^i»— ^^1^^— .— »»» 

Ei^lain fig. 137. On what do the inrave or acute tones of the same 
■trine depend 1 Why are the bass strings of instruments covered with 
metaUie wire % Why is there a variety of tones in tho ^oUan hoipi 
since all the stnngs sjre tuned In aniaon 1 
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to vibrate with force, they prodace the same tones. Bat 
when suspended in a gentle breeze, each string, according 
to the manner or force in which it receives the blast, either 
sounds, as u whole, or is divided into several parts, as above 
described. ** The result of which," says Dr. Arnot, ** is the 
production of the most pleasing combination, and succession 
of sounds, that the ear ever listened to, or fancy periiaps 
conceived. After a pause, this fairy harp is often heard be- 
ginning with a low and solemn note, .like the base of dis^ 
tant music in the sky ; the sound then swells as if approach- 
ing, and other tones break forth, mingling with the first, 
and with each other." 

631. The manner in which a string vibrates in parts, will 
be "understood by fig. 128. 

Fig. 128. 




Suppose the whole length of the string to be from a to 6, 
and that it is fixed at these two points. The portion from 
b to c, vibrates as though it was fixed at c, and its tone dif- 
fers from those of the other parts of the string. The same 
happens from c to d, and from d to a. While a string is 
thus vibrating*, if a small piece of paper be laid on the part 
6, or dt it will remain, but if placed on any other part of 
tho string, it will be shaken ofi! 

Wind. 

632. Wind is nothing more than air in motion. The use 
of a fan, in warm weather, only serves to move the air, and 
thus to make a little breeze about the person using it. 

633. As a natural phenomenon, that motion of the air 
which we call wind, is produced in consequence of there 
being a greater degree of heat in one place than in another. 
The air thus heated, rises upward, while that which sur- 
rounds this, moves forward to restore equilibrium. 

The truth of this is illustrated by the fact, that during the 
burning of a house in a calm night, the motion of the air 
towards the place where it is thus rarefied, makes the wind 
blow from every point towards the fiame. 

Explain fig. 138, showing: the manner in which strings vibrate in 
parts. Whaf is wind 1 As a natural phenomenon, how is wind pro- 
auoed, or, whatisthecanseof windl How is this ilhistnted 1 
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634. In klands, situated in hot climates, this, principle is 
charmingly illusttated. The land, during the day time, be- 
ing under the rays of a tropical sun, becomes neated in a 
fi^reater degree than the surrounding ocean, and, consequent- 
ly, there rises from th« land a stream of wariA air, during 
the day, while the cooler air from the surface of the water, 
movmg forward to supply this partial vacancy, produces a 
cool breeze setting inland on all sides of the island. This 
constitutes the sea, breeze, which is so delightful to the in- 
habitants of those hot countries, and without which men 
could hardly exist in some of the most luxuriant islands be- 
tween the tropics. 

During the night, the motion of the air is reversed, b&> 
cause the earth being heated superficially, soon cools when 
the sun is absent, while the water being warmed several 
leet below its surface, retains its heat longer. 

Consequently, towards morning, the earth becomes colder 
than the water, and the air sinking down upon it, seeks an 
equilibrium, by flowing outwards, like rays from a centre, 
and thus the land breeze is produced. 

The wind ^en continues to blow from the land until the 
equilibrium is restored, or until the morning sun makes the 
land of the same tempertture as the water, when for a time 
there will be a dead calm. Then again the land becoming 
warmer than the water, the sea breeze returns as before, 
and thus the inhabitants of those sultry climates are con- 
stantly refreshed during the summer season, with, alternate 
land and sea breezes. 

635. At the equator, which is a part of the earth con- 
tinually under the heat of a burning sun, the air is expand- 
ed, and ascends upwards, so as to produce currents from the 
north and south, which move forward to supply the place 
of the heated air as it rises. These two currents, coming 
from latitudes where the daily motion of the earth is less 
than at the equator, do not obtain its full rate of motion, and 
therefore, when they approach the equator, do not move so 
fast eastward as that portion of the earth, by the difference 
between the equator's velocity, and that of the latitudes from 
which they come. This wind therefore falls behind the 
earth in her diurnal motion, and, consequently, has a rela- 

m - < •' • I II . I I.I II ■ 

In the islands of hot climates, why does the wind blow inland du- 
ring the day, and off the land during the night 1 What are these 
(veeses Called % What is said of the ascent of heated air at the equa- 
tor 1 What is the conaeqaeoce on the air towards the portb and itCMiUxl 
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tire motion towaxds the west This coastant breeze towaTda 
he west is called the triide wind, because a large portion 
of the commerce of nations comes within its influence. 

636. While the air in the lower regions of the atmosphere 
is thus constantly flowing from the north and south towards 
the equator, and forming the trade winds between the trop** 
Ics, the heated air from these regions as perpetually rises, 
and forms a counter current through the higher regions, to- 
wards the north and south from the tropics, thus restoring 
the equilibrium. 

637. This counter motion of the air in the upper and low- 
er regions is illustrated by a very simple experiment. Open 
a door a few inches, leading into a heated room, and hold a 
lighted candle at the top of the passage ; the current of air, 
as indicated by the direction of the flame, will be <mt of the 
room. Then set the candle ^on the floor, and it will show 
that the current is there into the room. Thus, while the 
heated air rises and passes out of the room, that which is 
colder flows in, along the floor, to take its place. 

This explains the reason why our feet are apt to suflTer 
with the cold, in a room moderately heated, \iihile the other 
parts of the. body are comfortable. It also explains why 
those who sit in the gallery of ft church are sufficiently 
warm, while those who sit below may be sh'vering with 
the cold. 

638. From such facts, showing the tendency of heated 
air to ascend, while that which ia colder moves forward to 
supply its place, it is easy to account for the reason why the 
wind blows perpetually from the north and south towards 
the tropics; for, the air being heated, ms stated above, it as* 
cends, and then flows north and south towards the ^po^'^^ 
until, growing cold, it sinks down, and again flows towards 
the equator. 

639. Perhaps these opposite motions of the two currents 
will be better understood by the sketch, figure 129. 

Suppose a b c to represent a portion of the earth's sur- 
face, a being towards the north pole, c towards the soutl: 
pole, and b the equator. The currents of air are supposed 
to pass in the direction of the arrows. The wind, therefore, 
from ato b would blow, on the surface of the earth, from 



How are the trade wilids formed ? While the air in the lower r^ 
gions flows from the north and south towards the equator, in what di- 
rection does it flow in higher regions 1 How is this counter current i* 
lowsr and vppet rations illastrated by a mmfit azperknent ) 
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Bortli to south* while from e to o^ the upper current would 
pass from south to north, until it came to a, when it would 
change its direction towards tho south. The currents in 
the southern hemisphere being governed by the same laws* 
would assume similar directions. 

OPTICS. 

640. Optics is that science which treats of vision, and the 
properties and phenomena of light. 

The term optics is derived from a Greek word; which 
signifies seeing. 

This science involves some of the most elegant aad im- 
portant branches of natural philosophy. It presents us with 
experiments which are attractive by their beauty, and which 
astonish us by their novelty ; and, at the same time, it inves- 
tigates the principles of some of the most useful among the 
articles of common life. 

641. There are two opinions concerning the nature of 
light. Some maintain that it is composed of material parti- 
cles, which are constantly thrown off from the luminous 
body ; while others suppose that it is a fluid diffused through 
all nature, and that the luminous, or burning body, occa- 
sions waves or undulations in this fluid, by which tne light 
is propagated in the same manner as sound is conveyed 
through the air. The most probable opinion, however, is, 
that light is composed of exceedingly minute particle;* of 
matter. But whatever may be the nature or cause of light, 
It has certain general properties or effects which we can 
investigate. Thus, by experiments, we can determine the 
laws by which it is governed in its passage through differ- 

111 I 1 1 . I ■ . I ■■ I ji II ■ . II . 

What eooimon faet does this ex])enment iliustratel Define Ortical 
What is Bald of the elegance and importance of this science 1 What 
■re the two opinions conoemiDg the' nature <^'Hghtl What is tha 
nott pcobaUe oniiuon) 
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ent transparent substances, and also those by which it is 
{governed when it strikes a substance throug^h which it can- 
not pass. We can likewise test its nature to a certain de- 
gree, by decomposing or dividing it into its elementary 
parts, as the chemist decomposes any substance he wishes 
to analyze. 

642. To understand the science of optics, it is necessary 
to define several terms, which, although some of them may 
be in common use, have a technical meaning, when applied 
to this science. 

a^ Light is that principle, or substance, which enables 
us to see any body from which it proceeds. If a luminous 
substance, as a burning candle, be carried into a dark room, 
the objects in the room become visible, because they reflec 
the light of the candle to our eyes. 

b. Luminous bodies are such as emit light from their own 
substance. The sun, fire, and phosphorus, are luminous 
bodies. The moon, and the other planets, are not luminous, 
since they borrow their light from the sun. 

c. Transparent bodies are such as permit the rays of 
light to pass freely through them. Air and some of the 
gasses are perfectly transparent, since they transmit light 
without being visible themselves. Glass and water are also 
considered transparent, but they are not perfectly so, since 
they are themselves visible, and therefore do not sufier the 
light to pass through them without interruption. 

d. Translucent bodies are such as permit the light to 
pass, but not in sufficient quantity to render objects distinct, 
when seen through them. 

e. Opaque is the reverse of transparent. Any body which 
permits none of the rays of light to pass through it, is 
opaque. 

/ Illuminated, enlightened. Any thing is illuminated 
when the light shines upon it, so as to make it visible. 
Every object exposed to the. sun is illuminated. A lamp 
illuminates a room, and.eyery thing in it. 

g. A Ray is a single line of light, as it comes from a lu 
minous body. 



What 19 light ? What is a luminous body 1 What is a transpa- 
rent body 1 Are glass and water perfectly tr ansparent 1 How is it 
proved that air is perfectly transparent 1 What ore translucent bod* 
lesl What are opaque bodies? What is meant by Ulominatedl 
What is a ray of light 1 
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M. A Beam of light is a body of parallel rays. 

t. A Pencil of light is a body of diverging or converging 
rays. 

k. Divergent rays, are such as come from a point, and 
continually separate wider apart, as they proceed. 

Z. Convergent rays, are those which approach each 
other, so as to meet at a common point. 

m. Luminous bodies emit rays, or pencils of light, in 
every direction, so that the space through which they are 
visible is filled with them at every possible point. 

643. Thus, the sun illuminates every point of space, 
within the whole solar system. A light, as that of a light 
house, which can be seen from the distance of ten miles in 
one direction, fills every point in a circuit of ten miles from 
it, with light. Were this not the case, the light from it 
could not be seen from every point within that circumfer- 
ence. 

644. The rays of liffht move forward in straight lines 
from the luminous booy, and are never turned out of their 
course except by some obstacle. 

Let a, fig. Fig. 130. 

130, be a beam 
of light from the 
sun passing 
through a small 
orifice in the ^^ 
window shutter 

b. The sun cannot be seen through the crooked tube e, 
because the beam passing in a straight line, strikes the side 
of the tube, and therefore does not pass through it. 

645. All the illuminated bodies, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, throw ofiT light in every direction of the same color as 
themselves, though the light with which' they are illumi- 
nated is white or without colour. 

This fact is obvious to all who are endowed with sight. 
Thus, the light proceeding from grass is green, while that 
proceeding from a rose is red, and so of every other colour. 

What is a beami What a pencill What are divergent rays 1 
What are convergent raysl In what direction do luminous bodies 
emit light 1 How is it proved that a luminous body fills every point 
within a certain distance with light 1 Why cannot a beam of liehtbe 
teen through a bent tube 1 What is the colour of the light which dif- 
ferent bodies throw off 1 If grass throws off green light, what becomes 
•f the other rays 1 
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We shall be eoovinced, m another place, that the white 
liffht with which things are illuminateu, is really composed 
of several colors, and that bodies jeflect only the rays of 
their own colors, while they absorb all the other rays. 

646. Light moves with the amazing rapidity of abouf 
95 millions of miles in 8^ minutes, since it is proved by 
certain astronomical observations, that the light of the sun 
ccmes to the earth in that time. . This velocity is so great, 
(hat to any distance at which an artificial light can be seen, 
it seems to be transmitted instantaneously. 

If a ton of gunpowder were exploded on tjie top of a 
mountain, where its light could be seen a hundred miles, 
BO perceptible difference would be observed in the time of 
its appearance on the spot, and at the distance of a hundred 
miles. 

Rbfraotion of Light. 

647. Although a ray of light will alwajrs pass in n 
straight line, when not mterrupted, yet when it passes ob- 
liquely from one- transparent body into another, of a differ- 
ent density, it leaves its linear direction, and is bent, or re- 
fracted, more or less, out of its former course. ^This change 
m the direction of light, seems to arise from a certain pow- 
er, or quality, which transparent bodies possess in different 
degrees ; for some substances bend the rays of light much 
more obliquely than others. 

The manner in which the rays of ^ Fig. 131. 
light are refracted, may be readily 
understood by fig. 131. 

Let a be a ray of the sun's light, 
proceeding obliquely towards the sur- 
face of the water c, d, and let e be 
the point which it would, strike, if 
moving only through the air. Now, 
instead of passing through the water 
in the line a, e, it will be bent or re- 
fracted, on entering the water, from o to n, and havino* 
passed through the fluid it is again refracted in a contrary' 

What ia the rate of velocity with which light moves 1 Can wt 
perceive any difference in the time which it takes an artificial light to 
pass to us from a great or small distance 1 What is meant by the re- 
fraction of light 1 Do all transparent bodies refract light equally 1 Ex- 
plain fig. 131, and show how tne ray is r^^tad in passing into and 
out of the water. 
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direction on passing out of the water, and then proceeds 
onward in a straight line as before. 

648. The refraction of water is beautifully proved by tb© 
following simple experiment. Place an empty cup, fig. 132, 
with a shilling on the bottom, in such a position, t£at the 
side of the cup will just hide the piece of money from the 

eye. Then let another per-^^N ^*fi' ^^' 

son fill the cup with v/ater, 
keeping the eye in the same 
position as before. As the 
water is poured in, the shil- 
ling will become visible, ap- 
pearing to rise with the wa- 
ter. The effect of the water 
is to bend the ray of light 
coming from the shilling, so 
as to make it meet the eye 
below the point where it otherwise would. Thus the eye 
could not see the shilling in the direction of c, since the line 
of vision is towards a, and c is hidden by the side of the 
cup. But the refraction of the water bends the ray down- 
wards, producing the same effect as though the object had 
been raised upwards, and hence it becomes visible. 

649. The transparent body through which the light 
passes is called the medium^ and it is found in all cases, 
" that where a ray of light passes obliquely from one medium 
into another of a different density, it is refracted^ or turned 
out of its former course J^ This is illustrated in the above 
examples, the water being a more dense medium than air. 
The refraction takes place at the surface of the medium, 
and the ray is refracted in its passage out of the refracting 
substance as well as into it. 

650. If the ray, after having passed through the water, 
then strikes upon a still more dense medium, as a pane of 
glass, it will again be refracted. It is understood, that in 
all cases the ray must fall upon the refracting medium ob- 
liquely, in order to be refracted, for if it proceeds from one 
medium to another perpendicularly to their surfaces, it will 
pass straight through them all, and no refraction will take 
place. 

Explain fig. 132, and state the reason why the shilling seems tc be 
raisea up by pouring in the water. What is a medium 1 In what 
direction must a ray of light pass towards the medium to be refracted 1 
Will a ray Mine perpendicularly on a medium b« refracted 1 

16* 
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Thus, in fig. 133, let a represent air, h Fig. 133. 
water, and c a piece of glass. The ray d^ 
striking each medium in a perpendicular di- 
rection, passes through them all in a straight 
line. The ohlique ray passes through the 
air in the direction of c, hut meeting the 
water, is refracted in the direction of o ; then 
falling upon the glass, it is again refracted 
in the direction of j9, nearly parallel with the 
perpendicular line d. 

651. In all cases where the ray parses out 
of a rarer into a denser medium, it is re- 
fracted towards a perpendicular line, raised 
from the surface of the denser medium, and 
so, when it passes out of a denser, into a 

rarer medium, it is refracted from the same perpendiculau 
Let the medium h, fig. 1 34, he glass, and the medium £« 
water. The ray a, as it falls upon the medium b, is refract* 
ed towards the perpendicular line e, d; Fig. 134. 

hut when it enters the water, whose re- 
fractive power is less than that of glass, 
it is not bent so near the perpendicular 
as before, and hence it is refracted from, 
instead of towards, the perpendicular 
line, and approaches the original direc- 
tion of the ray a, g, when passing 
through the air. 

The cause of refraction appears to be 
the power of attraction, whicn the denser 
medium exerts on the passing ray ; and in all cases the at* 
tracting force acts in the direction of a perpendicular to the 
refracting surface. 

652. The refraction of the rays of light, as they fall upon 
the surface of the water, is the reason why a straight rod, 
with one end in the water, and the other end rising above 
it, appears to be broken, or bent, and also to be shortened. 

Suppose ihe rod a, fig. 135, to be set with one half of its 
length below the surface of the water, and the other half 
above it. The eye being placed in an oblique direction. 

Explain fig. 133, and show how the ray e is refracted. When th« 
ray passes out of a rarer into a denser medium, in what direction is it 
refracted 1 When it passes out of a denser into a rarer medium, in 
Vhttt direction is the refraction 1 Explain this by fig. 134. What it 
the eauM of refraction % What is the reason that a rod, with ono ami 
in the water, appears diatoited and snorter than it reaUy M 
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mil see the lower end apparently at the point o, while the 
real termination of the roa would be at n; Fig. 135. 
the refraction will therefore make the rod 
appear shorter by the distance from o to 
n, or one fourth shorter than the part be- 
low the water really is. The reason why 
the rod appears distorted, or broken, is, 
that we judge of the direction of the part 
which is under the water, by that which 
is above it, and the refraction of the rays coming from below 
the sur&ce of the water, give them a difierent direction, when 
compared with those coming from that part of the rod which 
is above it. Hence, when the whole rod is below the waten 
no such distorted appearance is observed, because then all 
the rays are refracted equally. 

For the reason just explained, persons are often deceived 
in respect to the depth of water, the refraction making it 
appear much more shallow than it really is; and there is 
no doubt but the most serious accidents have often happen- 
ed to those who have gone into the water under such oecep- 
tion ; for a pond which is really six feet deep, will appear to 
the eye only a little more than four feet deep^ 

Reflection of Light. 

653. If a boy throws his ball against the side of a hottse 
swiftly, and in a perpendicular direction, it will bound back 
nearly in the line in which it was thrown, and he will be able 
to catch it with his hands ; but if the ball be thrown oblique- 
ly to the right, or left, it will bound away frohi the side of the 
House in the same relative direction in which it was thrown. 

The reflection of light, so far as re- Pig- 186. 

gards the line of approach, and the line 
of leaving a reflecting sur&ce, is gov- 
erned by the same law. 

Thus, if a sun beam, fig. 136, passing 
through a small aperture in the window 
shutter a, be permitted to fall upon the 
plane mirror, or looking glass, c, (2, at 
right angles, it will be reflected back at right angles with 
(he mirror, and therefore will pass back again in exactly 
che same direction in which it approached. 

Why does the water in a pond appear kM de^ than it nally ifl 
fiuppo9e a suD beam fall upon a nlane mirror, at right KOfjm with tti 
ramee, in whca direction will it be r«4eotedt 
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664. But if the ray strikes the mirror io an obliqae di- 
rection, it will also be thrown off in an Fig. 137. 
oblique direction, opposite to that in 
which it was thrown. 

Let a ray pass towards a mirror in the 
line a, c, fig. 137, it will be reflected off 
in the direction of c, d, making the an- ^ 
gles 1 and 2 exactly equal. 

The ray a, e, is called the incident 
ray, and the ray c, d, the reflected ray ; 
and it is found, in all cases, that whatever 
angle the ray of incidence makes with the reflecting sur- 
Ikce, or with a perpendicular line drawn from p* ^3^^ 
the reflecting surface, exactly the same angle 
is made by the reflected ray. 

655. From these facts, arise the general 
law in optics, that the angle of reflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence. 

The ray a, c, fig. 138, is the ray of inci-<?| 
dence, and that from c to d, is the ray of re- 
flection. The angles which a, c, make with 
the perpendicular line, and with the plane of 
the mirror, is exactly equal to those made by 
Cf dt with the same perpendicular, and the 
tame plane surface. 

, Mirrors. 

656. Mirrors are of three kinds, namely, plane, convex^ 
and concave. They are made of polished metal, or of 
glass covered on the back with an amalgam of tin and 
quicksilver. 

The common looking glass is a plane mirror, and con- 
sists of a plate of ground glass so highly polished as to per- 
mit the rays of light to pass through it with little interrup- 
tion. On the back of this plate is placed the reflecting sur- 
face, which consists of a mixture of tin and mercury. The 
glass plate, therefore, only answers the purpose of sustain- 
ing the metallic surface in its place,— of admiuing the rays 

Suppose the rav falls obliquely on its surface, in what direction will 
it. then be refiectea ? What is an incident ray of light 1 What is a 
reflected ray of light 1 What general law in optics results from ob- 
servations on the incident and reflected rays 1 How many kinds of 
minors are Uiere 1 What kind of mirror is the common looking glass f 
Of wh«t UM is the glass plats ia the oonstroetion of this miirart 
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of hght to and from it, and of preventing its surfrce from 
tarnishing, by excluding the air. Could the metallic 
surface, however, be retained in its place, and not exposeid 
to the air, without the glass plate, these mirrors would be 
much more perfect than they are, since, in practice, fflasft 
pannot be made so perfect as to transmit all the rays of lig[ht 
which fall on its surface. 

657. When applied to the plane mirror, the angles of in- 
cidence and of reflection are equal, as already stated; and it 
cherefore follows, that when the rays of light fall upon it 
obliquely in one direction, they are thrown off under the 
same angle in the opposite direction. 

This is the reason why the images of objects can be seeil 
when the objects themselves are not visible. 

Suppose the mirror a b, fig. 139, to Fig:* ^39. 

be placed on the side of a room, and a 
lamp to be set in another room, but so 
situated, as that its light would shine 
upon the glass. The lamp itself could 
not be seen by the eye placed at e, be- 
cause the partition d is between them ; 
but its image would be visible at e, be- 
cause the angle of the incident ray, 
coming from the light, and that of the 
reflected ray which reaches the eye, 
are equal. 

658. An image from a plane mir- 
ror appears to be just as far behind the mirror as the object 
is before it, so that when a person approaches this mirror, 
his ima^e seems to come forward to meet him ; and when 
he 'withdraws from it, his image appears to be moving back- 
ward at the same rate. For the same reason, the different 
parts of the same object will appear to extend as far behind 
the mirror, as they are before it. 

If, for instance, one end of a rod, two feet long, be made 
to touch the surface of such a mirror, this end oi:* the rod, 
and its image, will seem nearly to touch each other, ther6 
being only the thickness of the glass between them ; while 
the other end of the rod, and the other end of its image, will 
appear to be equally distant from the point of contai^t. 

Explain %. 139, and show how the image of an object can be seen 
in a plane mirror, when the real object is invisible. The ima^ of an 
object appears just as far behind a plane mirror, as the oljeet is bcfocft 
It; explain £g. 140, and show why this is the case. 
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The reason of this is explained on the principle, that the 
angle of incidence and that of reflection is equal. 

Suppose the arrow a, to be the object reflected by the 
mirror d tf, fig. 140 ; the inci- Fig- 140. 

dent rays a, flowing from the 
end of the arrow, being thrown 
back by reflection, will meet . 
the eye in the same state of di- 
Ters^ence that they would do,^ 
if they proceeded to the same 
distance behind the mirror, that 
the eye is before it, as at o. 
Therefore, by the same law, 
the reflected rays, where they 
meet the eye at e, appear to di- 
verge from a point A, just as far behind the mirror, as a is 
before it, and consequently the end of the arrow most re- 
mote from the glass, will appear to be at A, or the point 
where the approaching rays would meet, were they contin- 
ued onward behind the glass. The rays flowing from every 
other part of the arrow follow the same law ; and thus, every 
part or the image seems to be at the same distance behind 
the mirror, that the object really is before it. 

659. In a plane mirror, a person may see his whole im- 
a^e, when the mirror is only half as long as himself; lei 
him stand at any distance from it whatever. 

This is also explained by the law, that the angles of in- 
cidence and reflection are equal. If the mirror be elevated, 
80 that the ray of light from the eye falls perpendicularly 
upon the mirror, this ray will be thrown back by reflection 
in the same direction, so that the incident and reflected ray 
by which the image of the eyes and face are formed, will 
be nearly parallel, while the ray flowing from his feet will 
&11 on the mirror obliquely, and will, be reflected as ob- 
liquely in the contrary direction, and so of all the other rays 
by wnich the image of the difierent parts of the person is 
formed. 

Thus, suppose the mirror c e, fig. 141, to be just half as 
long as the arrow placed before it, and suppose the eye to be 
placed at a. Then the ray a e, proceeding fro;n the eye at 



, What must he the comparative length of a plane mirror^ in which 
a person may see his whole image 1 In what part of the image, t^ 
141, are the mcidental and reflected rays nearly parallel 1 
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a, tind fiilling perpcn- Fig. 141. 

flicularly on the glass 

at c, will be reflected 

back to the eye in the 

same line, and this part 

of the image will ap- 

oear at b, in the same 

i^ne, and at the same 

distance behind the 

gkss, that the arrow is 

before it. But the ray 

flowing from the lower 

extremity of the arrow, will fall on the mirror obliquely, 

at e, and will be reflected under the same angle to the eye, 

and therefore the extremity of the image, appearing in the 

direction of the reflected ray, will be seen at d. The rays 

flowing from the other parts of the arrow, will observe the 

same law, and thus the whole image is seen distinctly, and 

in the same position as the object. 

To render this still more obvious, suppose the Anirror to 
be removed, and another arrow to be placed in the position 
where its image appears, behind the mirror, of the same 
length as the one before it. Then the eye, being in the 
same position as represented in the figure, would sec the 
different parts of the real arrow in the same direction that 
it before saw the image. Thus, the ray flowing from the 
upper extremity of the arrow, would meet the eye in the 



direction of b c, while the ray, 
coming from the lower extremity, 
would fall on it in the direction 
of e d. 

660. Convex Mirror. — A 
convex mirror is a part of a 
sphere, or globe, reflecting from 
the outside. 

Suppose {]g. 1 42 to be a sphere, 
then the part from a to o, would 
be a section of the sphere. Any 
part of a hollow ball of glass, 



Fig. 142. 




Why docs the imase of the lower part of the arrow appear at if f 
Suppose the mirror, ng. 141, to be removed, and an arrow of the boom 
length to be placed where the image appeared, would the directioa of 
tlie rays from the anrow be the same that they were from the inu^f 
What is a convex mirrw 1 
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Fig. 143. 




mxh an amalgam of tin and quicksilver spread on the m 
tide* or any part of a metallic globe polished on the outside^ 
wovld form a convex mirror. 

Tke axis of a convex mirror, is 
a line, as c b, passing through its 
centre. 

661. Rays of light are said to 
diverge, when they proceed from 
the same point, and constantly re-^' 
cede from each other, as from the 
point a, fig. 143. Rays of light are 

said to converge, when they approach each other in such 
a direction as finally to meet at a point, as at b, fig. 143. 

The image formed by a plane mirror, as we have al- 
ready seen, is of the same size as the object, but the image 
reflected from the convex mirror is always smaller than the 
object 

The law which governs the passage of light with respect 
to the aj:igles of incidence and reflection, to and from the 
convex mirror, is the same as already stated, for the plane 
mirror. 

662. From the surface of a plane mirror, parallel rays 
are reflected parallel ; but the convex mirror causes parallel 
rays falling on its surface to diverge, by reflection. 

To make this understood. Pig- 144. 

let 1« % 3, fig. 144, be parallel 
rays, falling on the surface of 
the convex reflector, of which 
a would be the centre, were the 
reflector a whole sphere. The 
ray 2 is perpendicular to 
the surface of the mirror, for 
when continued in the same 
direction, it strikes the axis, or 
centre of the circle a. The two 
rays, 1 and 3, being parallel 
to this, all three would fall on 
a plane mirror in a perpendi* 
cular direction, ana conse- 
qnently would be reflected in the lines of their incidence. 

What 18 the axis of a conrex mirror 1 What an diver^ng rays ^ 
What are converging rays % What law goyems the passage of light 
' fiiHA and to tlie eonvex mirror 1 Are pan^Ilel rays udling on a con- 
vex mirror, refleoled paraUell Expiain fig. 144^ 
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But the obliquity of the convex sufftce, it is obtiooni will 
lender the direction of the rays 1 and 3, oblique to that saT- 
(kce, for the same reason that 2 is perpendicular to that palt 
of the circle on which it falls. Rays falling on any part 
of this mirror, in a direction which, if continued through 
the circumference, won Id strike the centre, are perpendiea- 
lar to the sido where they &11. Thus, the dotted lines, c • 
and d a, are perpendicular to the surface, as well as 2. 

Now the reflection of the ray 2, will be back in the line 
of its incidence, but the rays 1 and 3, falling obliquely, are 
reflected under the same angles at which thoy fall, and there- 
fore their lines of reflection wiU be as far withoat the per- 
pendicular lines c a, and <i a, as the lines of their ineiaedt 
r%ys, 1 and 3, are within them, and consequently they will 
diverge in the direction of e and o ; and since we always see 
the image in the direction of the reflected ray, an object 
placed at 1, would appear behind the surface oi the minor 
at ^ or in the direction of the line o n, 

663. Perhaps the subject of the convex mirror will be 
better understood, by considering its surface to be formed of 
a number of plane surfaces, indefinitely small. In this casis, 
each point from which a ray is reflected, would act in the 
same-manner as a plane mirror, and the whole, in the man- 
ner of a number of minute mirrors inclined from each 
other. 

Suppose a and 6, flg..l45, to Fig. 145. 

be the points on a convex mir- 
ror, from which the two parallel 
rays, c and d, are reflected. Now, 
from the Surface of a plane mir- 
ror, the reflected rays would be 
parallel, whenever the incident 
ones are so, because each will 
fall upon the surface under the 
same angles. But it is obvious^ 
in the present case, that these 
rays fall upon the surfaces, e, and b, under difiereit angles 
as respects the sur&ces, c approaching in a more oblique 
direction than d ; consequently c is reflected more otUquely 
than d, and the two reflected rays, instead of being parallel 
ns before, diverge in the direction of n and o. 




How 18 the acUon of the eodvtx minror illusttsiad by a numbw «f 
plane mirron t 

16 
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664. Again, the two con- Fig. 14ft 
verging rays a and b, fig. ^^ 
146, without the interpositidn 
of ^e refieeting surfaces, 
would meet at e, but because 
the angles of reflection are 
equal to those of incidence, 
and because the surfaces of 
reflection a*'e inclined to each 
other, these rays are reflected 
less convergeL% and instead 
of meeting at ihe same dis- 
tance before the mirror that 
c is hehind it, are sent off in the direction of e, at which 
point they meet. ' 

665. " Thus parallel rays falling on a convex mirror, 
are rendered diverging by reflection ; converging rays are 
made less convergent^ or parallel, and diverging rays more 
divergent^ 

The effect of the convex mirror, therefore, is to disperse 
the rays of light in all directions ; and it is proper here to 
remind the pupil, that although the rays of light are repre- 
sented on paper by single lines, there are in fact probably 
millions of ray^ proceeding from every point of all visible 
bodies. Only a comparatively small number of these rays, 
it is true, can enter the eye, for it is only by those which 
proceed in straight lines from the different parts of the ob- 
ject, and enter the pupil, that the sense of vision ia ex- 
tited. 

Now, to conceive how exceedingly small must be the 
proportion of light thrown ofl^ from any visible object which 
enters the eye, we must consider that the same object re- 
flects rays in every other direction, as well as in that in 
which it is seen. Thus, the gilded ball on the steeple of a 
church may be seen by raiillions of persons at the same timie, 
who stand upon the around ; and were millions more raised 
above these, it would be visible to all. 

When, therefora it is said, that the convex mirror dis- 



Explain fig. 146 What eflTect does the convex mirror have upop 
parallel rays by reflection 1 What is its effect on converging rays 1 
What is its en~'A on diverging rays t Po the rajrs of light proceed 
only from the r itremities of objects, as represented in figures, or from 
all their parts % Do all the rays of light proceeding from an objea en* 
tor t^ eye, or only a fitw of them? 
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perses the rays of light which foil upon it froia any oh- 
ject, and when the direction of these reflected rays are 
shown only hy single, lines, it must be remembered, that 
each line represents pencils of rays, and that the light not 
only flows from the parts of the object thus designated, but 
from all the other parts. Were this not the case, the object 
would be visible if ly at certain points. 
' 666. The imagtes of objects reflected from the convex 
mirror, appear curved, because their different parts are not 
equally distant from its surface. 

If the object a be placed Pig* W7« 

obliquely before the convex 
mirror, fl^. 147, then the con- 
verging rays from its two ex- 
tremities fililling obliquely on 
its sur&ce, would, were they 
prolonged through the mir- 
ror, meet at the point c, he-<^>^ 
hind it. But instead of be-^ ^ 
ing thus continued, they are 
thrown back by the mirr^ 
in less convergent lines, \vnich meet the eye at £, it being, 
na we hieive seen, one of the properties of this mirror, to re* 
fleet converging rays less convergent than before. 

The image being always seen in the direction from which 
the rays approach the eye, it appears behind the mirror at 
d. If the eye be kept m the same position, and the object, 
A, be moved further from the mirror, its image will appear 
smaller, in a proportion inversely to the distance to which 
it is removed. Consequently, by the same law, the two 
ends of a straight object will appear smaller than its mid- 
dle, because, they are further from the reflecting surface of 
the mirror. Thus, the images of straight objects, held be- 
fore a convex mirror, appear curved, and for the same rea- 
son, the features of the fac« appear out of proportion, the 
nose being too large, and the cheeks too small, or narrow. 

The reason why the image appears less than the object iff, 
that the convex surface of the mirror has the property, as 

What would be the consequence, if the rajrs of lifht proceeded only 
from the ports of an object shown in diagrams 1 Why do the images 
of objects reflected from convex mirrors appear curved 1 Whv do the / 

features of the face appear out of proportion, by this mirror f Why 
does an. image reflected from a convex sur&ce appear smaller than tlit 
objecti 
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'ftated aboye, of decreasing tfae convergency of the incidental 
rays by reflection. 

667. Now, objects appear to us large or small, in propor- 
tion to the angle whicn the rays of light, proceeding from 
their extreme parts, fpitn, when they meet at the eye. For 
it is plain that the half of any object will appear under a 
less angle than the whole, and ti^e quarter under a less angle 
BtilL Thertsfore the smaller an object is, the smaller will be 
the angle under which it will appear at a given distance. If 
then a mirror makes the angle under which an object is 
seen smaller, the object itself will seem smaller than it really 
is. Hence the image of an object, when reflected from the 
convex mirror, appears smaller than the object itscHf. This 
will be understooid by fig. 148. 

Suppose the rays flow- Fig. 148. 

ing from the extremities of 
the object a, to be reflect- 
ed back to c, under the 

same degrees of conver- '^^^^^'J^'"' — —~^?>*-a 

gence at which they strike 

the mirror ; then, as in the 

plane mirror, the image d, 

would appear of the same 

size as tne object a; {er ^ 

if the rays from a vrere^ £ 

prolonged behind the mirror, they would meet at b, but 

forming the same angle, by reflection, that they would do, 

if thus prolonged, the object seen from b, and its image from 

6, would appear of the same dimensions. 

But instead of this, the rays from the arrow a» being ren- 
dered less convergent by reflection, « re continued onward, 
and meet the eye under a more acute angle than at c, the 
angle under which they actually meet, being represented at 
e, consequently the image of the object is shortened in pro- 
portion to the acuteness of this angle, and the object ap- 
pears diminished, as represented at o. 

668. The image of an object, as already stated, appears 
less as the object is removed to a greater distance from th^ 
mirror. 

Whir does the half of an object appear to the eye smaller than tha 
whole 1 Suppose the angles e and i, fig. 148, are equal, will therf 
oe any difierence between uie size of the object and its image 1 How is 
ikt imagtt ayflTected, when the object is withdrawn from the surface of a 
convex n^^rl 
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To explain tlie reason of this? Fig. 149. 

let us suppose that the arrow a, 
fig. 149, is diminished'foy reflec- 
tion from the convex surface, so 
that its image appearing ^t d^ 
vdik the ey^e at c^ shall seem as 
mJlh smaller in proportionip the 
object, ^ f£ is less than a, r^ow, 
keeping 4he eye at the same dis-^' 
tance from the ^rror, withdraw 
the object, so that it shall be equally distant with the eye, 
nndthe image' will gradually diminish, as the arrow iaro- 
moved. 

669. The reason of this will be Fig. ISO. 
made^lain by the next figure; 
for as the arrow is moved back- 
wards, the angle at e, fig. 150, 
must be diminished, because the 
rays flowing from the extremi- 
ties of the object &11 a greater 
distance befor6 they reach th^^r- 
face of the mirror ; and as the ^> 
uigles of the reflected rays bear 
a proportion to those of the incident ones, so the angle of 
vision will become less in proportion as the object is with-/ 
drawn. The eflect therefore of withdrawing the object, is 
firsi to lessen the distf^ce between the converging rays, flow- 
ing from it, at the point where they strike the mirror, and 
as a consequence to diminish the angle under which the re- 
flected rays convey its image to the eye. 

670. In the plane mirror, as already showvi, the image 
appear^ exactly as far behind the mirror as the object is 
Defore it, uut the convex mirror shows the image just under 
the surface, or, when the object is removed' to a distance, a 
little way behind it. To understand the reason of this dif- 
ference, It must be remembered, that the plane mirror makes 
the image seem as far behind as the object is before it, because 
the -rays are reflected in the same relative position, at which 
they fall upon its iurface. Thus, parallel rays are reflected 

' 11 ■ . .1. I ■ 

Explain figures 149 and 150, and show the reason why the images 

are diminishra when the objects are removed from the eonyex minor. 

What is said to be the first effect of withdrawing the object fiom a 

^eoncave sarfaoe, and what the consequence on the angle of reflected 

ravsl 

16» 
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parallol ; divergent rays e(}tially divergeDt, and convergent 
rays oqiially convergent. But the convex mirror, as also 
above shown, reflects convergent ray% less convergent, and 
divergent rays more divergent, and it is from this property 
of the convex mirror that the image appears near its sur- 
fBLce, and not as bf behind it as the object is before it. a^ifjft 
the plane mirror. 

liCt us suppose that a, fig. 151, is a _ . Fig. 151. 
luminous point, from which a pencil 
of diverging rays &11 upon a convex 
xtfirror. These rays, as already de- ^* 
oionstrated, will be reflected more di- 
vergent, and consequently will meet 
the eye at e, in a wider state of disper- 
sion than they fell upon the minor at o. 
Now, as the image will appear at the 
point where the diverging rays would 
convergQ to a focus in a contrary direction, were they pro- 
longed behind the mirror, so it cannot appear as far behind 
the reflecting surfece as the object is before it, for the more 
widely the rays meeting at the vye are separated, the shorter 
will be the distance dt which they will come to a point. 
The image will, therefore, appear at n, instead of appearing 
at an equal distance behind the mirror that the object a i9 
before it 

671. Concave Mirror. — The shape of the cpncace 
mirror is exactly like that of the convex mirror, the only 
diflference between them being in respect to their reflecting 
sur&ces. The reflection of the concave mirror takes place 
from its inside, or concave surface, while that of the convex 
mirror is from the outside, or convex surface. Thus the 
section of a metallic sphere, polished on both sides, is both 
a concave and* convex mirror, as one or the othei side is 
employed for reflection. 

The. effect and phenomeha of this mirror will therefore 
be, in many respects, directly the contrary from those al- 
ready detailed, in reference to the convex mirror. 

From the plane mirror, the relation of the incident rays 
are not changed by reflection ; from the convex mirror they 

are dispersed ; but the concave mirror renders the rays re- 

• 

Explain the reason why the image appears near the surface of tha 
convex mirror. What H^the shape of the concave mirror, and in what 
lespect does it diflbr from the convex mirror t How may convex and 
coneava mirron be united inthasameinaarumeiitl 
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fleeted from it more conrergeni; and tends to concentrate 
them into a focus. 

The surface of the ebncave mirror, like that of the con* 
vex. may he considerefl as a great number of minute plane 
mirrors, inclined to each other at certain angles, in proper- 
tiou to its concavity. 

672. The laws ef incideiye and reflection are the same, 
when applied to the concave mirror, as those already ex* 
plained in reference to the other' mirrors. 

In reference to the concave mirro^ Pia- 153. 

let ns, in the 4rst place, examine the ef- 
feckof* two plane mirrors inclined to 
each other, as in fig. 152, on parallel 
rays of light. The incident rays, a and 
b, beiag parallel before they reacl\ the 
reflectors, are thrown off at unequal an* 
gles in respect to each other, for b falls 
lOn the mirror more obliquely than a, and 
consequently is thrown off more oblique- 
ly in a contrary direction, therefore, the 
angles of reflection being (Qual to those of incidence, the 
two rays meet at c. Thus we see that the effect of two 
idane mirrors inclined to each, other, is to make parallel 
rays con verge- and meet in a focus. 

The same result would take place, whether the mirror 
was one continued circle, or an infinite dumber of small 
mirrors inclined to each other in the same relation as the 
different parts of the circle. 

The effect of this mirror, as we have seen, being to ren* 
der parallel rays convergent, the same principle will render 
diverging rays parallel, and converging rays still more con- 
vergent. 

673. The focus of a concave mirror is the point where the 
rays are brought together by reflection. The centre of con' 
cavity in a concave mirror, is the centre of the sphere, of 
which the mirror is a part. In all concave mirrors, the fo- 
cus of parallel rays, or rays falling directly frojn the sun, is 
at the distance of half the semi-diameter of the sphere, or 
globe, of which fte reflector is a part. 

Thus, the parallel rays I, 2, 3, &c., fig. 153, all meet at 

, What is the difference of effect between the concave, convex, and 
plane mirrors, on the reflected rays % In what respect may the concave 
mirror be considered as a number of plane mirrors * what is the fo- 
ens of % flOBcave sodnor 1 
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ihe pomt 0, which is half /he distance between the centra 



Fig. 1S3 




a, ot the whole sphere, 
and the sar&ce of the 
reflector, and therefore 
one quarter the diame- 
ter of the whole sphere, 
of which the mirror is 
apart 

674. In concave mir- 
rors, of all dimensions, 
the reflected rays Wl- 
low the same law; that 
is, parallel rays meet 
and cross each other at 
the distance of one 
fourth the diameter of 
the splere of which thev are sections. This point is called 
the principal focus of the reflector. 

But if the incident rays are divergent, the focus will be 
removed to a greater distance from the surface of the mir- 
ror, than when they are parall||, in proportion to their di- 
ve^ency. 

This might be inferred from the 
|reneral laws of incidence and reflec- 
doo, but will be made obvious by fig. 
154. where the diverging rays 1, 2, 3, 
4, &rm a focus at the point o, where- 
a, had they been parallel, their focus i 
wQ«id have been at a. That is, the I 
actoal focus is at the centre of the 
sphere, instead of being half way be- 
^^voet tke centre and circumference, as 
>s 'Jie case when the. incident rays are 



Fig. 154. 




a 



1 < 



are .. 



Expl 
convex »»> 
respect do**' 
concave ni. 



The real focus, therefore, is beyond, or without, 
TffflKipal focus of the mirror, 
-"s. Br the wme law, converging rays will form a jpoint 
Tsc dK principal focus of a mirror. 

the rays falling on the mirror, Gg. 155, par- 
would be at a; but in coniequence df their 

. ■" ' ' i 

KB from its surface is the focus of parallel rays in this 
« tbe principal focus of a concave mirror % If tlU in- 
ifMmnt, where will be. the focus 1 If the incideoc 
■^ where will be the focus 1 
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Fig. 156. 



previous convergency, they are Fig. 15ft. 

brought together at a less distance 
than the principal focus, and meet 
at 0, 

The images of objects reflected 
by a convex mirror, we have seen, 
are smaller than the objects them- 
selves. But the concave mirror, 
when the object is nearer to it than 
the principal focus, presents the 
image larger than the object, erect, 
and behina the mirror. 

To explain this, let us suppose the object a, fig. 156, to 
be placed before the mirror, and nearer to it than the prin- 
cipal focus. Then the ~' 
rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the 
object without inter- 
ruption, would con- 
tinue to diverge in the 
lines o and n, as seen 
behind the mirror; but, 
by reflection, they are 
made to diverge less 
than before, and con- 
sequently to make the ^. 
angle under which 
they meet more obtuse ^ 
at the eye &, than it 
would be if they continued onward to «, where they would 
have met without reflection. The result, therefore, is to 
render the image A, upon the eye, as much larger than tb© 
object a, as the angle at the eye is more obtuse than the an- 
gle at e. 

'677. On the contrary, if the object is placed more remote 
from the mirror than the principal focus, and between the 
focus and the centre of the sphere of which the reflector js 
a part, then the iiii^ge will appear inverted on the contrary 
side of the centre, and farther from the mirror than the ob- 
ject ; thus, if a lamp be placed obliquely before a concave 




When will the imago from a concave mirror be larger than the ob- 
ject, erect, and behind the mirror ^ Explain fig. 156, and ihow why 
the imagfi is larger than the object. When will the Image fioin tbt 
eoQcave mirror be inverted, and befinre the mirrorl 
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mirror, as in Fig. 157. 

rig. 167, its im- 
age will he seen 
inverted in the 
air, on the con- 
trary side of 
a perpendicular 
line through the 
centre of the 
mirror. . 

678. From the property of the concave mirror to form 
an inverted image of the object suspended in the air, many 
curious and surprising deceptions may be produced, 'fhus, 
when the mirror, the object, and the light, are placed so 
that they cannot be seen, (which may be done by placing a 
screen before the light, and permitting the reflected rays to 
pass through a small aperture in another screen,) the person 
mistakts the image of the object for its reality, and not un- 
derstanding the deception, thinks he sees persons walking 
with their heads downwards, and cups of water turned hot 
tom upwards, without spilling a drop. Again, he sees clus- 
ters of delicious fruit, and when invited to help himself, on 
reaching out his hand for that purpose, he finds that the ob- 
ject either suddenly vanishes from his sight, owing to his 
having moved his eye out of the proper r^nge, or that it is 
intangible. 

This kind of deception may be illustrated by any one 
who has a concave mirror only of three or four inches in 
diameter, in the following manner: 

Suppose the tumbler a, to be filled with water, and placed 
beyond the principal focus of the concave mirror, fig. 158, 
and so managed as to be hid from the eye c, by the screen 
b. The lamp by which the tumbler is illuminated must also 
be placed behind the screen, and near the tumbler. To a 
person placed at c, the tumbler with its contents will appear 
mverted at e, and suspended in the air. By carefully mov- 
ing forward, and still keeping the eye in the same line with 
respect to the mirror, the person may pass his hand through 
' the shadow of the tumbler ; but without snch conviction, any 
one unacquainted with suph things, could hardly be made to 
believe that the image was not a reality. 

What property has the concave mirror, by which sin^lar decep- 
tions niay be produced 1 What art these deceptions 1 Describe the 
manner in which a tumbler with its contents may be made to seem in* 
verted in the air. 

'0 
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Fig. isa 




By placing another screen between the mirror and the 
image, and permitting the conv^ging rays to pass through 
an aperture in it, the mirror maybe nearly covered from the 
eye, and thus the deception would be increased. 

679. The ima^e reflected from a concave mirror, moves 
in the same direction with the object, when the object is 
within the principal focus; bufwhen the object is more re- 
mote than the principal focus, the image moves in a contra- 
ry direction from the object, because the rays then cross 
each other. If a man place himself directly before a large 
concave mirror, but farther from it than the centre of con- 
cavity, he will see an inverted image of himself in the air, 
between him and the mirror, but less than himself And if 
he hold out his hand towards the mirror, the hand of his 
image will come out toward his han(|, and he may imagine 
that he c^n shake hands with his image. But if he reach 
his hand further towards the mirror, the hand of the image 
will pass by his hand, and come between his hand and his 
body ; and if he move his hand toward either side, the hand 
of the image will move in a contrary direction, so that if the 
object moves one way, the image will move the other. 

680. The convave mirror having the property of con- 
verging the rays of light, is equally efficient in concentra- 
ting the rays of heat, either separately, or with the light. 
When, therefore, such a mirror is presented to the rays of 
the sun, it brings them to a focus, so as to produce degrees 
of heat in proportion to the extent and perfection of its re- 
flecting surface. A metallic mirror of thi? kind, of only 

Why does the image move in a contrary diriection from its object| 
vhen the object is beyond the principal focus 1 Will the concavo 
mirroK concentrate the rays of heaSt, as well as tbos6 of light 1 
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four 01 six inches in diameter, will fuse metals, aa nrood on 
fire. &c. 

681. As the parallel rays of heat or light are brought to 
s focus at the distance of one quarter of the diamete^ of the 
sphere, of which the reflector is a section, so if a luminous 
or heated body be placed at this point, the rays from such 
body passing to the mirror will be reflected from all parts 
of Its sarface, in parallel lines ; and the rays so reflected, 
by the same law, will be brought toa focus by another mir- 
ror standing opposite to this. 

Fig. 159. 



Suppose a red hot ball to be placed in. the principal focus 
of the mirror <h fig. 159, the rays of heat and light proceed- 
iug from it will be reflected in the parallel lines 1, 2, 3, 
&c. The reason of this is the same as that which causes 
parallel rays, when falling on the mirror, to be converged 
to a focus. The angles of incidence being equal to thos« 
of reflection, it makes no difference in this respect, whether 
the rays pass to or from the focus. In one case, parallel 
incident rays from the sun, are concentrated by Tefleclion: 
and in the other, incident diverging rays, from the heated 
ball, are made parallel by reflection. 

The rays therefore, flowing from the hot ball to the mir- 
ror a, are thrown into parallel lines by reflection, and tbeM 
reflected rays, in respect to the mirror b, become the layt 
of incidence, which are again brought to a focus by reflec* 
tion. 

Suppom a luminous body be piaecd in the fbeui orn concave mir- 
Tor, in vhnt direction will Us rayi b« nfiected 1 Explain fi~. ISS, Htd 
*)ww why the lays fiom the bcus of a are conetouaimi in tbs ^ 
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Thus the heat of the ball, by being placed in tne focus of 
one mirror, is brought to a focus by the reflection of the 
other mirror. 

Several striking experiments may be made with a pair 
of concave mirrors placed facing each other, as in the figure. 
If a red hot ball be placed in the focus of a, and some gun* 
powder in the focus of 6, the mirrors being ten or twenty 
feet apart, according to their <iimensions, the powder will 
flash by the heat of the ball, conCenrriitcd by the second 
mirror. To show that it is not the direct heat of the ball 
which sets fire to the powder, a paper screen may be placed 
between the mirrors until every thing is ready. The oper- 
ator will then only have to remove the screen, in order to 
'flash the povirder. 

To show that heat and light are separate principles, place 
a piece of phosphorus in the focus of A and when the ball 
is 80 cool as not to be luminous, remove the screen, and the 
phosphorus will instantly inflame. 

Refraction by Lenses. 

682. A Lens is a transparent body, generally made of 
glass, and so shaped that the rays of lignt in passing through 
it are either collected together or dispersed. Lens is a 
Latin word, which comes from Untile, a small flat bean. 

It has already been shown, that when the rays of light 
pass from a rarer to a denser medium, they are refracted, or 
bent out of their former course, except when ih^y happen 
to fall perpendicularly on the surface of the medium. 

The point where no refraction is produced on perpendi- 
cular rays, is called- the axis of the lens, which is a right 
line passing through its centre, and perpendicular to both 
its surfaces. 

In every beam of light, the middle ray is called its axis. 

Rays of light are said to fall directly upon a lens, when 
their axes coincide with the axes of the lens; otherwise they 
are said to fall obliquely. 

The point at which the rays of the sun are collected, by 
passing through a lens, is called the principal focus of that 
lens. 

, What curious experiments may be made by two concave mirrors 

fiilaced opposite to each other 1 How may it be shown that heat and 
iffht are distinct principles 1 What is a lens 7 What is the axis of 
a lens 1 In what part of a lens is no refraction produced ? Where ia 
the axis of a beam of light 1 When ar^ rays of light said, to fall di- 
rectly upon a lena 1 



683. XienscB are ofTurious kinds, and have received cer- 
tain aames, depending on their shapes. The different kinds 
are shown at fig. 160. 
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A prisn, seen at a, has two plane suiiaces, a r, and a s, 
inclioed to each other. 

A flime glaii, shown at b, has two plane suriaces, paral* 
1«1 to each other. 
A A ipherieal Un$. c, is a ball of ^lass, and has every part 

^ nf its surface at an equal distance from ihe centre. 

^ N[, a double concave lent, d, is bounded by two convex sur- 
bces, opposite to each other. 
I ■ A plano-coneave lens, e, is bounded by a convex Bur&cif 
' ^■\ ' on one aide, and a plane on the other. 
"" "-^ 3^ A double-concave lem, f, is bounded by two concave spher- 
ical surfaces, apposite to each other, 
7 A plano-concave lens, g, is bounded by a plane surface 
on one side, and a concave one on the other. 

A ffienijctM, A, is bounded by one concave aod one convex 
spherical surface, which two sur&ces meet at the edge of 
Ine lens. 

A conewvo-convex lens, i, is bounded by a concave and 
convex surface, but which diverge from each other, if con- 
tinued. 

The effects of the prism on the rays of light wiH be shown 
in another place. The refraction of the plane glass, bends 
(he parallel raysof li?fat equally towards the perpendiculnr, 
as already shown. The sphere is not often employed as a 
lens, since it is inconvenient in use. 

684. Convex lens. It has been shown ma former pari 
of this article, that when a ray of light passes obliquely out 
of a rarer into a denser medium, it is refracted, or turned 
out of its former course. 

Suppose, then, there ispresented to the rays of light, a 
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piece of glass, with its sur&ce so Bhaped, that ail the rays, 
except those which pass through its axis, are refracted to- 
wards the perpendicular, it is obvious that they would all 
tiaaliy meet the perpendicular ray, and there form a focus. 

686, The focal distances of convex lenses, depend on their 
iegrees of convexity. The focal distance of a single, or 
oiano-convex lens, is the diameter of a sphere, of which it 
iS a section. 

If the whole circle. Pig. 161. 

Kg. 161, t>e considered 
ihe circumference of a 
sphere, of which the pla* 
no-convex lens, 6 a, is a 
section, then the focus of 
parallel fays, or the prin-^ 
cipal focus, will be at the 
opposite side of the 
sphere, or at e. 

686. The focal dis- 
tance of a double convex lens. Is the radius, or half the diam- 
eter of the sphere of which it is apart. Hence the plano- 
convex lens, being one half of the double convex lens, the 
latter has about twice the refractive power of the former ; 
for the rays suffer the same degree of refraction in passing 
out of the one convex surface, that they do in passing into 
the other. 

The shape of the dou- Pig. 162. 

ble convex lens, d c, fig. 
162, is that of two plano- 
convex lenses, placed 
with their plane surfaces 
in contact, and conse-/ 
quently the focal distancej 
of this lens is nearly the\ 
centre of the sphere of 
which one of its sur&ces 
is a part. If parallel 
rays fall on a convex 
lens, it is evident that the ray only, which penetrates the 
axis and passes towards the centre of the sphere, will pro- 




On what do the focal distances of convex lenses depend 1 What is 
the focal distance of any plano-convex lens 1 What is the focal dis- 
tance of the double convex lensl What is the shape of the double 
eonvexlensl 
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caed without refraction, as shown in the above figures. AH 
the others will be refracted so as to meet the perpendicuiar 
ray at a greater or less distance, depending on the convexity 
of the lens. 

687. If diverging rays fall on the surfoce of the same 
lens, they will, by refraction, be rendered less divergent, 
parallel or convergent, according to the degrees of their 
divergency, and the convexity of the snr&ce of the lens. 

Thus, the diverg- Fig. 163. 
ing rays 1, 2, &c. 
fig. 163, are re- 
fracted by the lens 

a 0, in a degree just 

sufficient to render 

them parallel, and 

therefore would 

pass off in right 

lines, indefinitely, 
or without ever 
forming a focus. 

688. It is obvious by tne same law, that were the mjn 
less divergent, or Xvete the surfece of the lens more convex, 
the rays in fig. 163 would become convergent, instead of 
parallel, because the same refractive power which would 
render divergent rays parallel, would make parallel rays 
convergent, and converging rays still more convergent 

Thus the pencils of converging rays, Fig. 164. 

fig. 164, are rendered still more conver- 
gent by their passage through the lens, 
and are therefore brought to a focus 
nearer the lens, in proportion to their 
previous convergency. 

689. The eye glasses of spectacles 
for old people are double convex lenses, 
more or less spherical, according to the 
age of the person, or the magnifying 
power required. 

The common burning glasses, which are used for light- 
ing cigars, and sometimes for kindling fires, are also convex 
lenses. Their efiect is to concentrate to a focus, or point, 
the heat of the sun which falls on their whole surface ; and 

How ara diver§;ent rays oiTected by pasain^ throue;h a convex lens 1 
What is iu effect on parallel rays 7 What is its effect on converging 
rays 1 What kind of lenseaare spectada glasies for old people 1 
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hence the intensity of their effects is in proportion to the 
extent of their surfaces, and their focal lengths. 

One of the largest burning glasses ever constructed, was 
made by Mr. Parker, of London. It was three feet in diam- 
eter, with a focal distance of three feet nine inches. But 
in order to increase its power still more, he eir ployed ano- 
ther lens about a foot in diameter, to bring its rays to a 
smaller focal point This apparatus gave a most intense 
degree of heat, when the sun was 'clear, so that 20 grains 
of gold were melted by it in 4 seconds, and ten grains of 
platina, the most infusible of all metals, in 3 seconds. 

690. It has been explained, that the reason why the con* 
vex mirror diminishes the images of objects is, that the rays 
which come tO/the eye from the extreme parts of the object 
are rendered less convergent by reflection, from the convex 
surface, and that, in consequence, the angle of vision is made 
more acute. 

Now, the refractive po ver of the convex lens has *xactly 
the contrary effect, since by converging the rays flowing 
from the extremities of an object, the visual angle is rendered 
more obtuse, and therefore all objects seen through it appear 
magnified. 

Suppose the. object a, fig. Pi?. 165. 

165, appears to the naked 
eye of the length represented 
in the drawing. Now, as 
the rays cooEiing from each 
end of the object, form, by 
their convergence at the eye, the visual angle, or the angle 
under which the object is seen, and we calf objecits large or 
small, in proportion as this angle is obtuse or acute, if there- 
fore the object a be withdrawn further from the eye, it is 
apparent that the rays o, o, proceeding from its extremities, 
will enter the eye under a more acute angle, and therefore, 
that the object will appear diminished in proportion. This 
is the reason why things at a distance appear smaller than 
when near u?i. When near, the visual angle is increased, 
and when at a distance, it is diminished. 




^That 18 said to be the diameter of Mr. Parker's great convex lensl 
w^hat IS thefocal distance of this Icnsi What is said of its heating 
power 1 What is the visaal ani^lel Why does the same obJecL 
vnen at a diitanoa, appear smaUer dian when near9^ 
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691. The efiect of the convex lens is 
to increase the visual angle, by bending /to> 
the rays of light coming from the object, 
so as to make them meet at the eye more 
obtusely ; and hence it has the same ef- 
fect, in respect to the visual angle, as a 
bringing the object nearer the eye. This 
is shown by fig. 166, where it is obvious, 
that did the rays flowing from the extrem- 
ities of the arrow meet the eye without -^ 
refraction, the visual angle would be less, and tJierefore the 
object would appear shorter. Another effect of the convex 
lensj IS to enable us to see objects nearer the eye. than with- 
out it, as will be explained under the article vision. 

Now as the rays of light flow from all parts of ^ visible 
object of whatever shape, so the breadth, as well as the 
length, IS mcreased by the convex lens, and thus the whole 
object appears magnified. 

692. Concave i^Eiirs.— The effect of the concave lens is 
directly opposite to that of the convex. In other terms, bv 
a concave lens, parallel rays are rendered diverging, con- 
verging rays have their convergency diminished, and di- 
verging rays have their divergency increased, accordinff to 
the concavity of the lens. 

These glasses, therefore, exhibit things smaller than they 
really are. for by diminishing the convergence of the rays 
coming from the extreme points of an object, the visual an- 
gle IS rendered more acute, and hence the object appears 
diminished by this lens, for the opposite reason that it is 
increased by the convex lens. This will be made plain by 
the two following diagrams. 
, Suppose, the object a h, ^q. Fig. 167. 

167. to be placed at such a dis- 
tance from the eye, as to give 
the rays flowing from it. the 
degrees of convergence repre- 
sented in the figure, and sup- ^ 
pose that the rays enter the eye 
under such an angle as to make 
the object appear two feet in 
length. 

' 





Ifow, the length of the same Fig. DSBi 

object, seen ifaiough the concave ' 
lens. fig. 168» wilf appear dimin- 
ished, because the T&y9 coming 
from it aTB bent outwards, or^Si 
made less convergent by refrac- 
tion, as seen in the figure, and 
consequently the visual angle is 
more acute then when the same object is seen by the naked 
eye. Its length, therefore, will appear less, in proportion 
•s the rays are rendered less convergent. 

The spectacle glasses of short-sighted people are concave 
lenses, by which the images of objects are formed further 
back in the eye than otherwise, as will be explained under 
the next article. 

Vision. ' 

693. In the application of the principles of optica to the 
explanation of natural phenomena, it is necessary to give a 
description of the most perfect of ail optical instiumentsy 
the eye. 

,694. Fig. 169 is a F ig. 169. 

Vertical section of the 
human eye. Its form 
is nearly globular, with 
a slight projection or.^ 
elongation in front It' 
consists of four coats,: 
or membranes; name-' 
ly, the sclerotic^ the 
eometk, the eioroid, and 
the retina. It has two 
fluids confined within 
these membranes, called the aqueous^ and the vitreous hum- 
ours, and one lens, called the crystalline. The sclerotic 
coat is the outer and strongest membrane, and its anterior 
part is well known as the white of the eye. This coat is 
marked in the figure a, a, a, a. It is jomed to the cornea. 

Explain figares 167 and 168, and show the reason why the same ob- 
ject appears smaller through 168. What defect in the eye requires con- 
cave lenses 1 What is the most perfect of all optical instruments 1 
What is the form of the human eye 1 How many coats, or membranes, 
has the eye 1 What are theycalled.1 How many fluids has the eye, 
and what are thiey called 1 What is the lens of the eya called 1 Wnat 
eoat forms the white of the eyel 
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b, bt which is tae transparent membrane in front of the eye. 
through which we see. The choroid coat is a thin, deli* 
cate membrane, which lines the sclerotic coat on the inside. 
On the inside of this lies the retina, d, d, d, d, which is the 
innermost coat of all, and is an expansion,, or continuation* 
of the optic nerve o. This expansion of the optic nerve is 
the immediate seat of vision. The iris, o, o, is seen through 
the cornea, and is a thin membrane, or curtain, df difierent 
colours in different persons, and therefore gives colour to 
the eyes. In black eyed persons it is black, in blue eyed 
persons it is blue, &c. Through the iris, is a circular open- 
mg, called the fwpiU which expands or enlarges when the 
light is feint, and contracts when it is too strong. The space 
between the iiis and the cornea is called the anterior chamber 
of the eye, and is filled with the aqueous humour, so called 
from its resemblance to water. Behind the pupil and iris 
is situated the crystalline lens e, which is a firm and per- 
fectly transparent body, through which the rays of light 
pass from the pupil to the retina. Behind the lens is situa* 
ted the posterior chamber of the eye, which is filled with 
the vitreous humour, t?, v. This humour occupies much 
the largest portion of the whole eye, and on it depends the 
shape and permanency of the organ. 

695. From the above description of the eye, it will be 
easy to trace the progress of the rays of light through its 
several parts, and to explain in what manner vision is per- 
formed. 

In doing this, we must keep in mind that the rays of light 

Sroceed from every part ani, point of a visible object, as 
eretofore stated, and that it is necessary only for a few of 
the ra3rs, when compared with the whole number, to enter 
the eye, in order to make the object visible. 

Thus, the object a b, fig. 170, being placed in th^ 
light, sends forth pencils of rays in all possible direc- 



Describe where the several coats and humours are situated. What 
is the iris 1 What is the retina 1 Where is the sense of vision 1 What 
is the design of fig.. 170 1 What is said concerning the small number 
of the ravs which enter the eye from a visible object 1 Explain the de> 
oi^ of ng. 170. 



tioiis, tome of which wilt 
«Tike the eye in any ^si- ^ 
tion nrhere it ia visible. ^ 
These pencils of rays not 
only flovr from the points 
desiToateii in the figure, hut 
ID the same manner from 
every other point on the sur- 
face of a visible object To 
render an object visible, 
therefore, it is only neces- 
sary that the eye shoald col- 
lect and concentrate a suffi- 
cient number of these rays on 
the retina, to form its image 
there, and from this image J 
the sensation of vision is ex- 
cited. 

696. From the tumioons body I, fig. 171, the pencils of 

rays flow in all directions, bat it is only by those which eo- 

Fig.171. 




ter the pupil, that (ve nia any knowledge of iu existence; 
and even these would convey to the raind no distinct 
idea of the object, unless they were refracted by the hu- 
mours of the eye. for did these rays proceed in their natural 
stale of divergence to the retina, the image there formed 
would be too extensive, and consequently too feeble to give 
a distinct sensation of the object. 

It is, therefore, by the refracting power of the aqueous 
humour, and of the crystalline lens, that the pencils of rays 
are so concentrated as to form a perfect picture of the object 
on the retina. 

We have already seen, that when the rays of light are 
made to cross each other by reflection from the concave mit- 

diBtinet idea of Itao objtet, 



Why vonid not the nvB of lijjhl eivs t 
viiluHit rrfi-aotion by the hiunoui ■ Bt tba I 
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ror» the image of the object is. inverted ; the same happens 
when the raj^s are made to cross each other by refraction 
through a convex lens. , This, indeed, must be a necessary 
consequence of the intersection of the rays : for, as light 
proceeds in straight lines, those rays which come from the 
lower part of an object, on crossing those which come from 
its upper part, will represent this part of the picture on the 
upper half of the retina, and, for the same reason, the upper 
part of the object will be painted on the lower part of the 
retina. 

697. Now, all objects are represented on the retina in an 
inverted position ; that is, what we call the upper end of a 
vertical object, is the lower end of its picture on the retina, 
and so the contrary. 

This is readily pioved by taking the eye of an ox, ana 
catting away the sclerotic coat, so as to make it transparent 
on the back part, next the vitreous humour. If now a piece 
of white paper be placed on this part of the eye, the images 
of objects will appear figured on the paper in an inverted 
position. The same eflfect will be produced on looking at 
things through an eye thus prepared; they will appear in- 
verted. 

The actual position of the vertical object a^ fig. 172, as 
painted on the retina, is therefore such as is represented by 

the figure. ™. i«o 

The rays Fig. ITS. 

from its up- 
per extremi- 
ty, coming 
in divergent 
lines, are con- 
verged by the o 

crystalline 

lens, and fall 

on the retina at o ; while those from its lower extremity, by 

the same law, fall on the retina at c. 

698. In order that vision may be perfect, it is necessary 
that the images of objects should be formed precisely on 
the retina, and consequently, if the refractive power of th? 
eye be too small, or too great, the image will not fell ex 

Explain how it is that the images of objects are inverted on the ret- 
ina. What.ezperiment proves that the iinaees of objects are invert^ 
•n the retina 1 Explain ne. 172. Suppose tne refractive power of the 
eye is too great, or too little, why will vision be imperfect 1 « 
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actly on the seat of yision, but will be formed either before, 
or tend to form behind it In both cases, perhaps, an out* 
line of the object may be visible, but it will be confused and 
indistinct 

699. .If the cornea is too convex, or prominent, the image 
will be formed before it reaches the retina, for the same rea- 
, son, that of two lenses, that which is most convex will have 
rhe least focal distance. Such is the defect in the eyes of 
persons who lire short sighted, and hence the necessity of 
their bringing objects as near the eye as possible, so as to 
make the rays converge at the greatest distance behind the 
crystalline lens. 

The effect of uncommon convexity in the cornea on the 
rays of light, is shown- at fig. ITS^ where it will be ob* 



Fig. 173. 




•erved that the image, instead of being formed on the retina 
r, is suspended in the vitreous humour, in consequence of 
there being too great a refractive power in the eye. It is 
hardly necessary to say, that in this case, vision must be 
very imperfectly performed. 

This defect of sight i* remedied by spectacles, the glasses 
of which are concave lenses. Such glasses, by rendering 
the rays of light less convergent, before they reach the eye, 
counteract the too great convergent power of the cornea and 
lens, and thus throw the image oh the retina. 

700. If^ on the contrary, the humours of the eye, in con- 
sequence of age, or CmV other cause, have become less in 
Quantity than ordinary, tne eyeball will not be sufficiently 
istended, and the cornea will bbcome too flat, or not suffi- 
ciently convex, to make the rays of light meet at the proper 
place, and the image will therefore tend to be formed be* 



If the cornea is too convex, where will the image be formed 1 How 
u the sight improved, when the cornea is too convex 1 How do such 
tenses act to improve the sight 1 Where do the rays tend to meet when 
the cornea is not sufficiently eonvez 1 
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yond the retina, instead pf before it, as in the other caee. 
beoce, aged people, who labour under this defect of vision, 
cannot see distinctly at ordinary distances, but are obiigetl 
tcteinove the object as far from the eye as posi^ble, so as to 
make its refractive power bring the image within the seal 
of yision. 

The defect arising from this cause is represented by fig* 
ore 174^ where it will be observed that the im^ge is formd 

Fig. 174. 




behind the* retina, showing that the convexity of the cornea 
is not sufficient to bring the image within the seat of dis- 
tinct vision. This imperfection of sight is common to aged 
persons, and is corrected in a greater or less degree by 
double convex lenses, such as the common spectacle glasses. 
Such glasses, by causing the rays of light to converge, be-^ 
fore they meet the eye, assist the refractive power of the 
crystalline lens, and thus bring the focus, or image, within 
the sphere of vision. 

701. It has been considered difficult to account for the 

reason why we see objects erect, when they are painted on 

Ae retina inverted, and many learned theories have been 

written to explain this fact. But it is most probable that 

dkis is owing to habit, and that the image, at the bottom of 

the eye, has no relation to the terms above and below, but to 

^position' of our bodies, and other things which surround 

VI; The term perpendicular, and the idea which it con- 

iH^lo the mind, is merely relative ; but when applied to an 

^imcl supported by the earth, and extending towards the 

jJni^Tce call the body ere^, because it coincides with the 

Ynjftm of our own bodies, and we see it erect for the same 

\wmu Had we been taught to read by turning our books 

"" ^vwhioNOi, what we now call ttie upper part of the book 

ina. IbuViVwion assisted when /the eye wants convejcity? Hov 
•ntberi. '♦m^^^ji^^p the sight of aged people 1 Why do we see things 
eye is too ^i ^^iJi^'m^es are inverted oa ths retina 1 
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iTouid have been its under part, and that reading would have 
been as easy in that position as in any other, is plain from 
the fact that printers read their types, when set up, as rea- 
dily as th(*y do its impressions on paper. 

702. Angle of Vision. — The angle under which the rays 
of light, coming from the extremities of an object, cross each 
otiier at the eye, bears a proportion directly to the length, 
and inversely to the distance of the object. 

Suppose the object a b, fig. 175, to be four feet long, and 
to be placed ten feet from the eye, then the rays flowing 
from its extremities, would intersect each other at the eye, 

Fig. 175. 

a, 




under a given angle, which will always be the same when 
the object is at the same distance. If the object be gradu* 
ally moved towards the eye, to the place c d, then the angle 
will be gradually increased in quantity, and the object will 
appear larger, since its image on the retina will be increas- 
ed in length in the proportion as the lines % i are wider apart 
than 0. On the contrary, were a b removed to a greater dis- 
tance from the first position, it is obvious that the angle 
would be diminished in proportion. 

The lines thas proceeding from the extremities of an ob- 
ject, and representing the rays of light, form an angle at the 
eye, which is called the vistial angle, or the angle under 
which things are seen. These lines a n b^ therefore, 
form one visual angle, and the lines end another visual 
angle. 

AVe see from this investigatlbn, that the apparent magni- 
tude of objects depending on the angles of vision, will vary 
according to their distanjces from the eye, and that these 
Aiagnitudes diminish in a^proportion inversely as their dis- 

What is the visaol angle 1 Hoir may ths visual ansflc of the same 
objeet he increased or diminished 1 When do objects of different mag- 
niuides fimn tbe< same visual angle 1 

18 
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tances increase. We learo, also, from the same principleiik 
that objects of difT^rei^ magnitudes may be so placed, witii 
respect to the eye, as to give the same visual angle, and 
thus to make their apparent magnitudes equal. Thus the 
three arrows, a, e, and m, though difiering so much in 
length, are all seen under the same visual angle. 

703. In the apparent magnitude of objects seen through a 
lens, or when their images reach the eye by reflection from 
a mirror, our senses are chiefly, if not entirely, guided by 
the angle of vision. In forming our judgment of the sizes 
of distant objects, whose magnitudes were before unknown, 
we are also guided more or less by the visual angle, though 
in this case we do not depend entirely on the sense of vision. 
Thus, if we see two balloons floating in the air, one of which 
is larger tban the other, we judge of their comparative mag- 
nitudes by the diflference in their visual angles, and of their 
real magnitudes by the same angles, and the distance we 
suppose them to be from us. 

But when the object is near us, and seen with the naked 
eye, we then judge of the magnitude by our experience, and 
not entirely by the visual angle. Thus, the tnree arrows, 
a, e, m, fig. 175, all of them make the same angle on the 
eye, and yet we k6ow, by further examination, that they are 
all of dinerent lengths^ And so the two arrows a A, and c 
d, though seen under different visual angles, will appear of 
the same size, because experience has taught us that this 
difference depends only on the comparative distance of the 
two objects. 

704. As the visual angle diminishes inversely in propor- 
tion as the distance of the object increases, so when the dis- 
tance is so great as to make the angle too minute to be per- 
ceptible to the eye, then the object becomes invisible. Thus, 
when we watch an eagle, flying from us, the angle of vision 
is gradually diminished, ^ntil the rays proceeding from the 
bird form an image on the retina too small to excite sensa- 
tion, and then we say the eagle has flown out of sight. 

The same principle holds with respect to objects which 
are near the eye, but are to^small to form an image on the 
retina which is perceptible to the senses. Such objects, to 

Explain fi?. 175. Under what circumstances is our sense of visimi 
guided entirdy by the visual angle 7 How do we judge of the mag- 
nitudes of distant objecu % How do we judge of the comparative sizs 
o^ objects near us 1 When does a retreating object become invisibto 
to the eye? 
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the nnked eye, tire of course invisible, but wben the Tnual 
angle ia ealarged, by means of a convex lens, they becoms 
visible ; that is, their images on the retina excite sensation. 

705. The actual size of an image on the retina, capable 
of exciting sensBlioo, and consequently of producing vision, 
may be loo small for as to appreciate by any of our other 
senses ; for wben we coosidei now much smaller the image 
must be than the object, and that a human hair can be dis- 
tinguished by the naked eye at the distance of twenty or 
thirty feet, we must suppose that the retina is endowed with 
the moat delicate sensibility, to be excited by a cause so mi- 
nute. It has been estimated that the image of a man, on tha 
retina, seen at the distance of a mile, is not more than the 
five ihousandih pert of an inch in length. 

706. On the contrary, if ihe object be brought too near 
the eye, its image becomes confused and indistinct, becauae 
the rays flowing from it, fall on the crystftlline lens in a 
state too divergent to be refracted to a focus on the retina. 

This will be apparent Kg. 176. 

by fig. 176, where we y 
suppose that the object a, 
is brought within an inch 
or two of the eye, and that 
the rays proceeding from 
it enter the pupil so ob- 
liquely as not to be re- £ 
fracted by the lena, so as I 
to form a distinct image. 

Could we see objects distinctly at the shortest distance, 
we should be able to examine things that are now invisible, 
since the visual angle would then be increased, and conse- 
quently the image on the retina enlarged, in proportion as 
objects were brought near the eye. 

This is prosed by intercepting the most divergent rays ; 
in which case an ooject may be brought near the eye, and 
will then appear greatly magnified. Hake a small orifice, 
as a pin-hole, through a piece of dark coloured paper, and 
then look through the orifice at small objects, such as the 

How does ft convaz lena act to main lu see objecti which arc lavisi. 
Ue without it 1 What is said of the acloal size of an imagfl on tha ret- 
ina.! Why are objecla indi«inct_, when brought too near the eye 1 
Suppose objects could be seen dislincllv wilhio an inch or two of the 
eve, how would their dimensions be affeeledl How ia it proTcd thu 
obUeta placed near Ibe eye are magnified 1 How doei ■ ■mall tiBm 
mwUb ua to see an objaet ditdndl; B*ar tha 074 1 
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letters of a printed book. The letters will appear much 
magnified. The rays, in this case, are refracted to a focu8» 
on the retina, because the small orifice prevents those which 
are most divergent from entering the eye, so that notwith- 
standing the nearness of the object, the rays which form the 
image are nearly parallel. 

Optical iNsrsuMENts. 

707. Single Microscope. — The principle of the single 
microscope, or convex lens, will be reaoily understood, if 
the pupil will remember what has been said on the refrac- 
tion of lenses, in connexion with the facts just stated. For, 
the reason why objects appear magnified through a convex 
lens, is not only because the visual angle is increased, but 
because when brought near the eye, the diverging rays from 
the object are rendered parallel by the lens, and are thus 
thrown into a condition to be brought to a focus in the pro- 
per place by the humours. 

Let a, ^g. Fig. 177. 

177, be the dis- 
tance at which 
an object can 4^ 
be seen dis- 
tinctly, and 6, 
the distance 3 
at which the 
same object is seen through the lens, and suppose the dis- 
tance of Ot from the eye, be twice that of 6. Then, because 
the object is at half the distance that it was before, it will 
appear twice as large; and had it been seen one third, one 
fourth, or one tenth its former distance, it would have been 
magnified three, four, or ten times, and consequently its sur 
face would be increased 9, 16, or 100 tiroes. 

708. The most powerful single microscopes are made of 
minute globules of glass, which are formed by melting the 
ends of a few threads of spun glass in a candle. Small 
globules of water placed in an orifice through a piece of 
tin, or other thin substance, will also make very powerful 
microscopes. In these minute lenses, the focal distance is 
only a tenth or twelfth part of an inch from the lens, and 




Why does a convex lees make an object distinct when near the eyol 
B^^i^f ll |Uk UBL Jj^w are the most powerful single microscopes 



f 
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therefore the eye, as well as the object to be magnified, must 
be brought T^ry near the instrument. 

709. The Compound Microscope consists of two convex 
lenses, by one of which the image is formed within ihe tube 
of the instrument, and by the other this image is magnified, 
as seen by the eye ; so that by this instrument the object it- 
self is not seen, as with the single microscope, but we see 
only its magnified image. i 

The small lens placed near the object, and by which its 
image is formed within the tube, is called the object gldss, 
while the larger one, through which the image is seen, is 
called the eye glass. 

This arrangement is represented at fig, 178. The object 

a is placed a little beyond the focus of the object glass 6, by 

which an inverted and enlarged image of it is formed within 

the instrument at c. This image is seen through the eye 

Pig. 178. 




glass d, by which it is again magnified, and it is at last 
figured on the retina in its original position. 

These glasses are set in a case of brass, the object glass 
being made to take out, so that others of different magnify- 
ing powers may be used, as occasion requires. 

710. The Solar Microscope consists of two lenses, one 
of which is called the condense'^^ because it is employed to 
concentrate the rays of the sun, in order to illuminate more 
strongly the object to be magnified. The other is a double 
convex lens, of considerable magnifying power, by which 
the image is formed. In addition to these lenses, there is a 
plain mirror, or piece of common looking glass, which can 

How many lenses foim the compound microscope 1 Which is the ob- 
ject and which the eye glass? Is the object seen with this instrument, 
or only its image 1 Explain fig. 178, and show where the image is 
ibrmed in this .tube. How many lenses has the solar microscope 1 
Why is one of the lenses of the solar microscope called the condenser 1 
Describe the asas of the two lenses ana us reflector. 

• 18» 
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be moved in anv direction, and which leflecta tiie rayiof the 
ana OD the conoenaer. 

The object a, fig. ITS, being placed nearljr in the focoBof 
the condenaer b, ia stioagly illumiaated, in conaeqaence 



of the rays of the sun being thrown on b, by the mirror e. 
The object is not placed exactly in the focus of the coodeti- 
Ber, because, in most cases, it would be soon destroyed bv ita 
heat, and because the focal point would illuminate oaiy a 
smalt extent of surface, but may be exactly ia the focus of 
the small leos d, by which no such accident can happen. 
The lines o o, represent the incident lays of the sun, which 
are reflected on Ine condenser. 

When the solar microscope is used, the room ia darkened, 
the only light admitted being that which is thrown on the 
object by the condenser, which light passing through the 
small lens, gives the magnified shadow e, of the small object 
a, on the wall of the room, or on a screen. The tube con- 
taining the two lenses is passed through the window of the 
room, the reflector remaining outside. 

In the ordinary use of this instrument, the object itself is 
not seen, but only its shadow on the screen, and it ia not de- 
signed for the examination of opaque objects. 

711. When the small lens of the solar microscope ia 
of great magnifying power, it presenta some of the most 
striking and curious of optical phenomena. The shadows 
of mites from cheese, or figs, appear nearly two feet is 
length, presenting an appearance exceedingly formidable 
and disgusting ; and the msects from common vinegar ap- 
pear eight or ten feet long, and in perpetual motion, resem- 
bling so many huge serpents. 

Is the object, or only tbt shadow, loui bf tMi inMruinBial 
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TSLBSCOPS. 

712. The Tdticoft is aa optical iastrument, employed to 
▼lew distant bodies, and, in eftect, to bring them nearer the 
eye, by increasing the ^apparent angles ander which such 
objects are seen. 

These instruments are of two kinds, namely, refraeting 
and reflecting telescopes, la the first kind, the image of the 
object is seen with the eye directed towards it; in the sec- 
ond kind, the image is seen by reflection from a mirror, 
while the back i^ towards the object, or by a double reflec- 
tion, with the face towards the object. 

The telescope is the most important of all optical instru- 
ments, since it unfolds the wonders of other worlds, and 
gives us the means of calculating the distances of the heav- 
enly bodies, and of explaining their phenomena for astro- 
nomical and nautical purposes. 

The principle of the telescope will be readily compre- 
hended after what has been said concerning the compound 
microscope, for the two instruments differ chiefly in respect 
to the place of the object lens, that of the microscope having 
a short, while that of the telescope has a long, focal diMance. 

713. Refracting Telescope. — The most simple re- 
fracting telescope consists of a tube, containing two convex 
lenses, the one having a long, and the other a short, focal 
distance. (The focal distance of a double convex lens, it 
will be remembered, is nearly the centre of a sphere, of 
which it is a part.) These two lenses are placed in the 
tube, at a distance from each other equal to the sum of their 
two focal distances. 

Fig. 180. 




Thus, if the focus of the object glass a, fig. 180, be eight 
inches, and that of the eye glass 6, two inches, then the dis- 

— Ill .1 1 | . II ■ —■ ■ II I ■■ I I I I — ^— ^M 

What is a telescope 1 How many kinds of telescopes are mention- 
ed 1 What is the difference between them 1 In what respect does the 
refracting telescope differ from the compound microscope 1 How it 
the most simple refracting telescope formed 1 Wh*ch i»tbe object, and 
which the eye lens, in fig. 1801 What is thA rule hf which the dt9> 
tanoe of the two jgilaases apart is ftnad 1 
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vmee of the saios of the foci will ^be ten inches, and,' ihertf- 
fore, the two lenses must be placed ten inches apart ] and 
the same rule is observed, whatever may be the focal lengths 
of any two lenses. 

Now, to understand the effect of this arrangement, sup* 
pose the rays of light, c d, coming from a distant object, as 
a stai« to fall on the object glass a, in parallel lines, and to 
be refracted by the lens to a Ibcus at e, where the image of 
the Mar will be represented. This image is then magnified 
by the eye glass 6, and thus, in effect, is brought near the 
eye. 

714. All that is effected by the telescope, therefore, is to 
form an image of a distant object, by means of the object 
lens, and then to assist the eye in viewing this image as 
nearly as possible by the eye lens. 

It* is, however, necessary hete to state, that by the last 
figure, the principle only of the telescope is intended to^be 
explained, lor in the common instrument, with only two 
glasses, the image appears to the eye inverted. 

The reason of this will be seen by the next figure, where 
the direction of t^ie rays of light will show the position 0/ 
the image. 

Fig. 181. 




Supposes, ^g. 181, to be a distinct object, from which 
pencils of rays flow from every point toward the object lenb 
h. The image of a, ib consequence of the refraction of 
the rays by the object lens, is inverted at c, which is the fo« 
cus of the eye glass ^, and through which the image is then 
seen, still inverted. . 

715. The inversion of the object is of little consequence 
when the instrument is employed for astronomical purposes, 
for since the forms of the heavenly bodies are spherical, 
their positions, in this respect, do not affect their general 
appearande. But for terrestrial purposes, »this is manifestly a 
great defect, and therefore those constructed for such pur- 

How do the two g^lasies act, to bring an object near the eye^ Ex* 
pUin fig. 181, aad show how the object comes to be inyerted by the 
twolensesl How is ^ lAver^a pf the object corrected 1 
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posfd; as *8hip, or spy gktes, 4iave two addkional lensM^ 
oy means of which, the images are made to appear in Ui« 
same position as the objects. These are called double tela* 
scopes. 

Fig. 189. 




Such a telescope is represented at fig. 182, and consists 
of ^n object glass a, and three eye glasses, b, e, and d, Th« 
eye glasses are placed at equal distances from each other, so 
that the focus of one may meet that of the other, and thus 
the image formed by the object lend, will be transmitted 
-through the other three lenses, to the eye. The rays coming 
from the object o, cross each other atihe focus of the object 
lens, and thus form an inverted image at/ This image be* 
ing also in the focus of the first eye glass, 6, the rays having 
passed through this glass become parallel, for, we have 
seen, in. another place, that diverging rays are rendered par* 
allel by refraction through a convex lens. The rays, there* 
fore, pass parallel to the next lens c, by which they are 
made to converge, and cross each other, and thas the imaffe 
is inverted, and made to assume the original position of the 
object 0, Lastly, this image, being in the ibcus of the eye 
glass d, is seen ix^ the natural position, or in that of the ob- 
ject. 

The apparent magnitude of the olject is not changed by 
these two additional glasses, but depends, as in fig. 182, oo 
the magnifying power of the eye and object lenses; the two 
glasses being added merely for the purpose of making the 
image appear erect. 

716. It is found that an eye glass of very high magnjfy* 
ing power cannot be employed in the refracting telescope* 
because it disperses the rays of light, so that th^e image be 
somes indistinct. Many experiments were formerly made 

Explain fig. 182, and show Why the two additional lenses make ths 
image of the object erect. Does the addition of tliese two lenses mak' 
teny diiTerence with the apparent magnitude of the object 1 W^ can* 
not a highly magnifying eye glass be used in the telescope % 
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with a view to obviate this difficulty, and among these H 
was found that increasing the focal distance of the object 
lens, was the most efficacious. But this was attended wirb 
great inconvenience, and expense, on account of the length 
of tube which this mode required. These experiments were* 
however, discontinued, and the refracting telescope itself 

. chiefly laid aside fpr astronomical purposes, in consequence 

'. of the discovery of the reflecting, telescope. 

717. Reflbctiko Telescope. — The common reflecting 
telescope consists of a large tube, containing two concave re- 
flecting mirrors, of different sizes, and two eye glasses. The 
object is first reflected from the large mirror to the small 
one, and from the small one, through tl^ two eye glasses, 
where it is then seen. 

718. In comparing the advantages of the two instni- 
ments, it need only be stated, that the refracting telescope, 
with a focal length of a thousand feet, if it could be used, 
would not magnify distinctly more than a thousand times, 
while a reflecting telescope, only eight or nine feet long, will 
magnify with distinctness twelve hundred times. 

Fig. 183. 

r 




719. The principle and construction of the reflecting tele- 
scope will he understood by ^g, 183. Suppose the Qbject o 
to be at such a distance, that the rays of light from it pass in 
parallel lines, p p, to the great reflector r r. This reflector 
being concave, the rays are converged by reflection, and 
eross each other at a, by which the image is inverted. The 
rays then pass to the small mirror, b, which being also con- 
cave, they are thrown back in nearl}^ parallel lines, and 
having passed the aperture in the centre of the great mirror, 
(all on the plano-convex lens e. By this lens they are re- 

111 I ■ II ■ ■ I » I J I . ; — 

'What is the most efflcacioas means of increasing the power of th« 
lefraeting telescope 1 How many lenses and mirrors fi>rm the reflect- 
ing telescope 1 What are the advantages of the reflecting over the n»> 
ftaeting Uaesoape 1 Explain fig. 183, and show the eoarse of the rays 
tkom the d^ to the eyt. 
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fracted to a focus, and cross each other between e and d, and 
tiius the image is again inverted, and brought to its original 
position, or in the position of the object. The rays then, 
passing the second eye glass, form the image of the object 
on the retina. 

The large mirror in this instrument is fixed, but the small 
one moves backwards and forwards, by means of a screw, 
80 as to adjust the image to the eyes of different persons. 
Both mirrors are made of a composition, consisting of sev- 
eral metals melted together. 

720. One great advantage which the refle<^ting telescope 
possesses over the refracting, appears to be, that it admits of 
an eye glass of shorter focal distance, and, consequently, of 
greater magnifying power. The convex object glass of the 
refracting instrument, does not form a perfect image of the 
object, since some of the rays are dispersed^ and others co- 
loured by refraction. This difficulty does not occur in the 
reflected image from (he metallic mirror of the reflecting 
telescope, and consequently it may be distinctly seen, when 
more highly magnified. 

The instrument just described is called ** Grtgor^s tele' 
€cope" because some parts of the arrangement were invent- 
ed by Dr. Gregory. 

721. In the telescope made by Dr. Herschel,the objects 
redected by a mirror^ as in that of Dr. Gregory. But tho 
.second, or small reflector, is not employed, the image being 
seen through a convex lens, placed so as to magnify the 
image of the large mirror, so that the observer stands with 
his back towards the object. 

The magnifying power of this instrument is the same as 
that of Dr. Gregory's, but the itnage appears brighter, be- 
cause there is no second reflection ; for every reflection ren- 
ders the image fainter, since no mirrpr is so perfect as to 
throw back all the rays which fall upon its sur&ce. 

722. In Dr. HerscheFs grand telescope, the largest ever 
constructed, the reflector was 48 inches in diameter, and 
had a focal distance of 40 feet. This reflector was three 
and a half inches thick, and weighed 2000 pounds. Now, 
since the focus of a concave mirror is at the distance of one 

Why is the smaU mirror in this instrument madt to move by means 
of a screw 1 What is' the advantage of the reflecting telescope in io> 
spect to the eye glass 1 Why is the telescope with two reflectors called 
Gnreffory's telescope 1 How does this instrument differ from Dr. Her* 
schel's telescope 1 What was the focal distance a«d diaoieCer of the 
minor in Dr. Henchers ^raat telescope I 
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half the 8emi<diame!ter of. the sphere, of ivhich it isasecdon. 
Di. Herschel's reflector haring a focal distance of 40 feet, 
formed a part of a spiiere of 1^ feet in diameter. 

This great instrumeDt was begun in 1785, and finished 
Ibar years afterwards. The frame by which this wonder 
tQ all astronomers was supported, having decayed, it was 
taken down in 1822, and another of 20 feet focus, with a 
reflector of 18 inches in diameter, erected in its place, by 
HerscheFs son. 

The largest Herschel's telescope now in existence is that 
of Greenwich observatory, in England. This has a con- 
cave reflector of 15 inches in diameter, with a focal length 
of 25 feet, and was erected in 1820. 

723. Camera Obscura. — Camera obscnra sixietly signi- 
fles & darkeiied chamber, because the room must be dark- 
ened, in order to observe its eflects. 

To witness the phenomena of this instrument, let a room 
be closed in every direction, so as to exclude the light 
Then from an aperture, say of an inch in diameter, admit a 
single beam of light, and toe images of external things, such 
as trees, and houses, and persons \valking the streets, will be 
seen inverted on the wall opposite to where the light is admit- 
ted, or on a screen of white paper, placed before the aperture. 

724. The reason why the image is inverted, will be ob- 
vious, when it is remembered that the rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the object must converge in order to pass 
through the small aperture ; and as the rays of light always 
proceed ip straight lines, they must cross each other at the 
point of admission, as explained under the article Visian. 

Thus, the Fig. 184. 

pencil a, fig. 
184, coming 
from the up- 
per part of the 
tower, and 
proceeding 
straight, will 
represei^t the 
image of that 
part at ^, while 
the lower part ^ 

Wliere is the larmt Herschers telescope now in existence 1 What 
Hi the diameter and focal distance of the reflector of this telescope 1 
Describe the phenomena of the comera obscura. Why is the image 
fiDcxBed by the camera obecara inverted 1 
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c, for the tame reason will be represented at i. If a con^ 
vex lens, 'With a ahoit tube, be placed in the apertnrs: 
through which the light passes into the room, the images 
of things will be much more perfect, and their colours more 
brilliant. 

725. This instrument is 
sometimes employed by paint- 
ers, in order to obtain an exact 
delineation of a landscape, an 
outline of the image being ea- 
sily taken with a pencil, when 
the image i| thrown on a sheet 
of paper. ^ 

There are several modifica- 
tions of this .machine, and 
among them the revolving ca» 
roera obscura is the most in- 
teresting. 

It consists of a small house, 
fig. 185, with a plane reflect-^ 
or, a b^ and a convex lenis, c b, 
placed at its top. The reflect- 
or is fixed at an angle of 45 degrees with the horizon, so 
to reflect the rays of light perpendicularly downwards, and 
is made to revolve quite around, in either direction, by 
pulling a string. ^ 

Now suppose the small house to be placed in the open 
air, with tne mirror, a b, turned towards the east, then the 
rays of light flowing from the objects in that direction, will 
strike the mirror in the direction of the lines 0, and be re- 
flected down through the convex lens c b, to the table e t^ 
where they will form in miniature a most perfect and beau- 
tiful picture of the landscape in that direction. Then, hf 
making the reflector revolve, another portion of the land* 
scape may be seen, and thus the objects, in all directions, 
can be viewed at k without changing the place of the in- 
iltrument. 

726. Magic Lantern. — The Magic Lantern is a mi- 
croscope, on the same principle as the solar microscope. 
But instead of being used to magnify natural objects, it is 
commonly employed for amusement, by the casting shadowf 

How may an outline of the image formed by Un^mera obtcura bi 
taken 1 Deecribe the leYolviiig camera obscura. What ii the BoacJa 
lantern 1 For what purpose is this inatnimenteaiploir^t 

19 
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of amall tranapaTent paiDtinga done on glass, upon a screcD 
placed at a proper distance. 



Fig. 186. 



Let a candle e, fig. 186, be placed oq the inside of a box, 
or tube, so that its light may pass through the plano-convex 
lens n, and strooely illuminate the nbject o. This object is 
generally a' small transpmrent painliag on a slip of glass, 
which slides through an opening in the tube. Id order to 
show the figures in the erect position, these paintings are in- 
verted, since tbeir shadows are again inverted by the refrac- 
tion of the convex lens m. 

In some of these instruments, there is a concave mirror, 
d, by which the object, o, is more strongly illuiniaated than 
it would be by the lamp alone. The object is magnified by 
tbe double convex lens, m, which is moveable in the tube by 
a screw, so that its focus can be adjusted to the required dis- 
tance. Lastly, there is a screen of white cloth, placed at 
the proper distance, on which the image, or shadow of the 
picture, is seen greatly magnified. 

The pictures being of various colours, and so transparent, 
that the light of the lamp shines through them, the shadows 
are also of various colours, aad thus soldiers and horsemen 
are represented in their proper costume. 

Chrokatics, or the Philosophs of Coloors, 
727. We have thus fax considered light as a simple sub- 
ataoce, and have supposed that all its parts were equally re 
fracted, in its passage through the several lenses described. 
But it will now be shown that light is a compound body, 
ud that each of its rays, which to us appear white, is com- 

Describe '^4 mutraUioD and effect of the magic luitern. 
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posed of several colours, and that each coloar safTers a dif- 
ferent degree of refraction, when the rays of light pass 
through a piece of glass, of a certain shape. 

728. The discovery, that light is a compound snhsiance. 
and that it may he decomposed, or separated' into parts, was 
made hy Sir Isaac Newton. 

If a ray, proceeding from the sun, ho admitted into a 
darkened chamhej, through an aperture in the window shut- 
ter, and allowed to pass through a triangular shaped piece 
of glass, called a prism, the light will he decomposed, nnd- 
instead of a spot of white light, there will he seen, on the 
opposite wsjl, a roost brilliant display of colours, including 
all those which are seen in the rainbow. 

Pig. 187. 




Suppose 5, fig. 187, to be a ray from the sun, admitted 
through the window shutter a, in such a direction as to &11 
on the floor at c, where it would form a round, white spot. 
Now, on interposing the prism p, the ray will be refracted, 
and at the same time decomposed, and will form on the 
screen m, ?i, an oblong figure, containing seven colours, 
which will be situated in respect to each other, as named in 
the figure. 

It mpy be observed, that of all the colours, the red is least 
refracted, or is thrown the smalWt distance from the direc- 
tion of the original sun beam, and that the violet is most re- 
fracted, or bent out of that direction. 

The oblong image containing the coloured ra3rs, is called 
the solar or prismatic spectrum. 

7if9, That the rays of the sun are composed of the seven 

m : — 

Who made the discovery, that light is a compound substance 1 In 
what manner, and by what means, is light decomposed ? What are 
the prismatic colours, and how do they succe^ each other in the speo- 
' nun 1 Which coloar is refracted most, and which least ? 
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colours above named, is safficiently evident by the fact, that 
such a ray is divided into these several colours by passins 
throagh toe prism, but in addition to this proof, it is founa 
by experiment, that if these several colours be blended or 
mixed together, white will be the result. 

This may be done by mixing together seven powders, 
whose colours represent the prismatic colours, and whose 
quantities are to each other, as the spaces occupied by each 
colour in the spectrum. When this is done, it will be found 
that the resulting colour will be a grayish white. A still 
more satisfactory proof that these seven colours form white, 
when united, is obtained by causing the solar spectrum to 
pass through a lens, by which they are brought to a focui 
when it is found that the focus will be the same colour as b 
would be from the original rays of the sun. 

730. From the oblong shape of the solar spectrum, we 
learn that each of the coloured rays is refracted in a differ- 
ent degree by passing through the same medium, and con- 
sequently that each ray has a refractive power of its^ own. 
Thus, from the red to the violet, each ray, in succession, is 
refracted mote than the other. 

731. The prism is not the only instrument by which 
light can be decomposed. A soap bubble blown up in the 
sun will display most of the prismatic colours. This is ac- 
counted for by supposing that the sides of the bubble vary in 
thickness, ana that the rays of light are decomposed by these 
variations. The unequal surface of mother of pearly and 
many other shells, send forth coloured rays on the same 
principle. 

732. Two surfaces of polished glass, when pressed to- 
rether, will also decompose the light. Rings of coloured 
light will be observed around the point of contact between 
the two surfaces, and their number may be increased ct di- 
minished by the degrees of pressure. Two pieces of Com- 
mon looking glass, pressed together with the fingers, will 
display most of the prismatic colours. 

733. A variety of substances, when thrown into the form 
of the triangular prism, will decompose the rays of light, 

When thei several prismatic colours are blended, what colour^s the 
fesult 1 When the solar spectrum is made to pass through a lens, what 
is the colour of the focus 1 How do we learn that each coloured ray 
has a refractiye power of its own 1 By what other means besides tM 
prism, can the rayspf light be decomposed? How may light be d^ 
composed by two pieces of glass 1 Of what substances may prisma U 
fiMmed, besides glass li 
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&s well as a prism of glass. A very common instrument 
for this purpose is made by putting together three pieces of 
plate glass, in form of a prism. The ends may be made 
of wood, and the edges cemented with putty, so a^ to make 
the whole water tight. When this is filled with water, and 
held before a sun beam, the solar spectrum will be formed, 
displaying the same colours, and in the same order, as that 
above described. 

734. In making experiments with prisms, filled with dif- 
ferent kinds of liquids, it has been found, that one liquid will 
make the spectrum longer than another; that is, the red and 
violet rays, which form the extremes of the spectrum, will 
be thrown farther apart by one fluid, than by another. For 
example, if the prism be filled with oil of cassia, the spec- 
trum formed by it, will be more than twice as long as that 
formed by a prism of solid glass. The oil of cassia is there- 
fore said to disperse th6 rays of light more than glass, and 
faence to have a greater dispersive power. 

735. The Rainbow. — The rainbow was a phenomenon, 
for which the ancients were entirely unable to account ; but 
after the discovery that light is a compound principle, and 
that its colours may be separated by various substances, 
the solution of this phenomenon became easy. 

Sir Isaac Newton, after his great discovery of the com- 
pound nature of light, and the dififerent refrangibility of the 
coloured rays, was able to explain the rainbow on optical 
principles. 

736. If a glass globe be suspended in a room, where the 
rays of the sun can fall upon it, the light will be decern- 
posed, or separated into several coloured rays, in the same 
manner as is done by the prism. A well defined spectrum 
will not, however, be formed by the globe, because its shape 
is suth as to disperse some of the rays, and converge others; 
but the eye, by taking different positions in respect to the 
globe, will observe the various prismatic colours. Trans- 
parent bodies, such as glass ana water, reflect the rays of 
light from both their surfaces, but chiefly from the second 
surface. That is, if a plate of naked sflass be placed so as 
to reflect the image of the sun, or of a lamp, to the eye, the 

What is said of some liquids making the spectrum larger than oth- 
ers 1 What is said of oil of cassia, in this respect 1 What discovery 
preceded the explanation of the rainbow 1 Who first explained the 
rainbow on optical principles'? Why does not a glass globe form a> 
veil defined spectrum 1 From whioh surfitoe do traniparent bodies 
chiefly reflect the light? 

19* 
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most distinct image will come from the second surface, oi 
that most distant from the eye. The great brilliancy of the 
diamond is owing to this cause. It will be understood di- 
rectly, how this principle applies to the explanation of the 
lainbow. 

Suppose the circle a b c^ ^g. 188, to represent a globe, or 
a drop of rain, for each drop of rain, as it falls through the 
air, is a small Fig. igg. 

flobe of water, 
uppose, also, 
that the sun is 
at 5, and the eye 
of the spectator 
at e. Now, it 
has already 
been stated, that 
from a single 
globe, the 

whole solar 
spectrum is not 
seen in the same position, but that the different colours are 
seen from different places. Suppose, then, that a ray of 
light from the sun «, on entering the globe at a, is separated 
into its primary colours, and at the same time the red ray, 
Which is the least refrangible, is refracted in the line from 
a to h. From the second, or inner surface of the globe, it 
would be reflected to c, the angle of reflection being equal 
to that of incidence. On passmg out of the globe, its re* 
fraction at c, would be just equal to the refraction of the in- 
cident ray at a, and therefore the red ray would fall on the 
eye at e. All the other coloured rays would follow the 
same law, but because the angles of incidence and those of 
reflection are equal, and because the colored rays are separa- 
ted from each other by unequal refraction, it is obvious, that 
if the red ray entered the eye at e, none of the other coloured 
rays could be seen from the same point. 

737. From this it is evident, that if the eye of the spec- 
tator is moved to another position, he will not see the red ray 
coming from the same drop of rain, but only the blue, and 

if to another position, the green, and so of all the others. 

— ^■— ^»"^— — — » , ■ ■ 111 .1 . I - ■ « 

Explain fi^. 186, nnd show the different refractions, and the reflection 
eonoemed in forming the rainbow. In the case supposed, why will 
Mdy Uie red ray meet the eyel Suppose a person looking at a rain* 
bow movM bis eye, will he see the same colours from the alune dnp 
afmial 
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Bat m a shower of rain, tfanre are drops at all heights and 
distances, and though they perpetually change their places, 
ui respect to the sun and the eye, as they fall, still there will 
be many which will be in such a position as to reflect the 
red rays to the eye, and as many more to reflect the yellow 
rays, and so of all the other colours. 

This will be Fig. 189 

made obvious by 
fig. 189, where, 
to avoid confu- 
sion, we will sup* 
pose that only 
three drops of 
rain, and, con- 
sequently, only 
three colours, are 
to be seen. 

The numbers 
1, 2, 3, are the 
rays of the sun, 
proceeding to the 
drops a, b, c, and 
from which these 
rays are reflect* A 
ed to the eye, ma- 
king diflerent angles with the horizontal line A, because one 
coloured ray is refracted more than another. Now, suppose 
the red ray only reaches the eye from the drop a, the green 
from the drop b, and the violet from the drop e, then the 
spectator would see a minute rainbow of three colours. But 
during a shower of rain, all the drops which are in the po« 
sition of a, in respect to the eye, would send forth red rays, 
and no other, while those in the position of b, would emit 
green rays, and no other, and those in the position of c, vio- 
let rays, and so of all the other prismatic colours. Each 
circle of colours, of which the rainbow is formed, is there* 
fore composed of reflections from a vast number of difl^er- 
ent drops of rain, and the reason why these colours are dis- 
tinct to our senses, is, that we see only one colour from a 
single drop, with the eye in the same position. It follows, 
then, that if we change our position, while looking at a 

Explain fig;. 189, and show why we see different colours from diner* 
ent drops pf rain. Do several persons see the same rainbow at thft 
sametUiMl 
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rainbow* we still see a bow, but not tbe same as before, and 
heuce, if tbere are many spectators, they will all see a (lifer- 
ent rainbow, though it appears to be the same. 

738. There are often seen two rainbows, the one formed 
as above described, and the other, which is fainter, appear* 
ing on the outside, or above this. The secondary bow, as 
this last is called, always has its order of colours the reverse 
of the primary one. Thus, the colours of the primary bow, 
beginning with its upper, or outermost portion, are red, 
orange, yellow, &c., the lowest, or innermost portion, being 
violet; while the secondary bow, beginning with the same 
corresponding part, is coloured violet, indigo, &c., the low- 
est, or innermost circle, being red. 

739. In the primary bow, we have seen, that the coloured 
rays arrive at the eye after two refractions, and one reflec- 
tion. In the secondary bow, the rays reach the eye after 
two refractions, and two reflections, and the order of the 
colours is reversed, because, in this case, the rays of light 
enter the lower part of the drop, instead of the upper part, 
as in the primary bow. The reason why the colours are 
fainter in the secondary than in the primary bow is, because 
a part of the light is lost or dispersed, at each reflection, 
and there being two reflections, by which this bow is form- 
ed, instead of one, as in the primary, the diflerence in bril- 
liancy is very obvious. 

740. The direction of a single ray, showing how the 
secondary bow is formed, will be seen at fig. 190. The ray 
r, from the Fig. 190. 

sun, enters 
the drop of 
water at a, 
and is rf 
fr acted to 
c, then re- 
flected to i, 
then again 
reflected to 
dt where it 
8ufl!ers an- 
other re- 
fraction, and lastly, passes to the eye of the spectator at e. 

Explain the reason of this. How are the colours of the primary 
and secondary bows arranged in respect to each other 1 How many 
refractions and reflections produce the secondary bow 1 Why is the 
secondary how lesi brilUant than the primary 1 
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The rainbow, being the consequence of the refracted and 
reflected rays of the sun, is never seen, except when the 
sun and the spectator are in simitar directions, in respect to 
the shower. It assumes the form of a semicircle, because 
it is only at certain angles that the refracted rays are visible 
to the eye. ' 

741. Of the colours of things. The light of the sun, we 
have seen, may be separated into seven primary rays, each 
of which has a colour of its own, and which is dilferent 
from that of the others. In the objects which surround ns, 
both natural and artificial, we observe a great variety of 
colours, which differ from those composing the solar 
spectrum, and hence one might be led to believe that both 
nature and art afibrd colours different from those afforded 
by the decomposition of the solar rays: But it must be 
remembered, that . the solar spectrum contains only the 
frimary colours of nature, and that by mixing these colours 
in various proportions with each other, an icdeflnite variety 
of tints, all di^ering from their primaries, may be obtained. 

742. It appears that the colours of all bodies depend on 
some peculiar property of their surfaces, in consequence of 
which, they absorb some of the coloured rays, and reflect the 
others. Had the surfaces of all bodies the property of re- 
flecting the same ray only, all nature would display the 
monotony of a single colour, and our senses would never 
have known the charms of that variety which we now 
behold. 

743. All bodies appear of the colour of that ray, or of a 
tint depending on the several rays which it reflects, while 
all ,the other rays are absorbed, or, in other terms, are not 
reflected. Black and white^ therefore, in a philosophical 
sense, cannot be considered as colours, since tne first arises 
from the absorption of all the rays, and the reflection of 
none, and the last is produced by the reflection of all the 
rays, and the absorption of none. But in all colours, or 
shades of colour, the rays only are reflected, of which the 
colour is composed. Thus, the colour of grass, and the leaves 
of plants, is green, because the surfaces of these substances 
reflect only the green rays, and absorb all the others. For 

Why are the colours of things different from those of the solar speo- 
tmm 7 On what do the colours of bodies depend 1 Suppose all bodies 
reflected the same ray, what would be the conseauence, in regard to 
colour 1 Why are not black, and white, considered as colours f Why 
is Uie colour of grAM green 1 
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the same reason, the rose is red, the violet blae, and so of all 
coloured substances, every one throwing out the ray of its 
own colour, and absorbing all the others. 

744. To account for such a variety of colours as we see m 
different bodies, it is supposed that all substances, when made 
sufficiently thin, are transparent, and consequently, that 
they transmit through their surfaces, or absorb, certain rays 
of light, while other rays are thrown back, or reflected, as 
above described. Gold, for example, may be beat so thin as 
to transmit some of the rays of lig^ht, and the same is true of 
several of the other metals, whicn are capable of being ham- 
mered into thin leaves. It is therefore most probable, that 
all the metals, could they be made sufficiently thin, would 
permit the rays of light to pass through them. Most, if not 
quite all mineral substances, though in the mass they may 
seem quite opaque, admit the light through their edges, when 
broken, and almost every kind of wood, when made no thinner 
than writing paper, becomes translucent. Thus we may safe- 
ly conclude, that every substance with which we are ac- 
quainted, will admit the rays of light, when made sufficiently 
thin. 

745. Transparent colourless substances, whether solid or 
fluid, such as glass, water, or mica, reflect and transmit light 
of the same colour ; that is, the light seen through these 
bodies, and reflected from their surfaces, is white. This is 
true of all transparent substances under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but if their thickness be diminished to a certain 
extent, these substances will both reflect and transmit 
coloured light of various hues, according to their thickness. 
Thus, the thin plates of mica, which are left on the fingers, 
afler handling that substance, will reflect prismatic rays of 
various colours. 

746. There is a degree of tenuity, at which transparent 
substances cease to reflect any of the coloured rays, but 
absorb, or transmit them all, in which case they become 
black. This may be proved by various experiments. If a 
soap bubble be closely observed, it will be seen that at first, 
the thickness is sufficient to reflect the prismatic rays from 

How is the Taricty of colours accounted for, by considering all 
bodies transparent *? What is said of the reflection of coloured lig:ht by 
transparent substances 1 What substance is mentioned, as illustrating 
this fact 1 When is it said that transparent substances, become black 1 
How is it proved that^uids of extreme tenuity absorb all the rays and 
reflect QpQf) 
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all its parts, but as it grows thinner, and just before it 
bursts, there may be seen a spot on its top, which turns 
black, thus transmitting ail the rays at that part, and re- 
flecting none. The same phenomenon is exhibited, when 
a 61m of air, or water, is pressed between two plates of 
glass. At the point of contact, or where the two plates 
press each other with the greatest force, there will be a 
black spot, while around this there may be seen a system 
of coloured rings. 

From such experiments, Sir Isaac Newton concluded, 
that air, when below the thickness of half a millionth of 
an inch, ceases to reflect Tight ; and also that water, when 
below the thickness of three eighths of a millionth of an 
inch, ceases to reflect light. But that both air and water, 
when their thickness is in a certain degree above these 
limits, reflect all the coloured rays of the spectrum. 

747. Now all solid bodies are more or less porous, having 
among their particles either void spftces, or spaces filled 
with some foreign matter, diflering in density from the body 
itself, such as air or water. Even gold is not perfectly com- 
pact, since water can be forced through its pores. It is 
most probable, then, that the parts of the same body, differ- 
ing in density, either reflect, or transmit the rays of light, 
according to the size or arrangement of their particles; 
and in proof of this, it is found that some bodies transmit 
the rays of one colour, and reflect that of another. Thus, 
the colour which passes through a leaf of gold is green, 
while that which it reflects is yellow. 

748. From a great variety of experiments on this sub- 
ject. Sir Isaac Newton concludes that the transparent parts 
of bodies, according to the sizes of their transparent pores, 
reflect rays of one colour, and transmit those of another, 
for the same reason that thin plates, or minute particles of 
air, water, and some other substances, reflect certain rays, 
and absorb, or transmit others, and that this is the cause of 
all their colours. 

749. In confirmation of the truth of this theory, it may 
be observed, that many substances, otherwise opaque, become 
transparent, by filling their pores with some transparent 
fluid. 



What 18 the conclusion of Sir Isaac Newton, concerninj^ the tenuity 
at which water and air ceases to reflect light %, What is said of the 
porous nature of the solid bodies 1 
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Thus, the tMae called Hpdrophanet is perfectly opaqiit» 
when dry, but becomes transparent when dipped in water; 
and common writing paper becomes translucent, after it has 
absorbed a quantity of oil. The transparency, in these cases, 
may be accounted for, by the different refractive powers 
which the water and oil possess, from the stone or paper, and 
in consequence of which the light is enabled to pass among 
their particles by refraction. 



ASTRONOMY. 

750. Astronomy is that science which treats of the mo 
tions and appearances of the heavenly bodies ; accounts for 
the phenomena which these bodies exhibit to us ; and explains 
the laws by which their motions, or apparent motions, are 
regulated. 

Astronomy is divided into Descriptive, Physical^ and 
PracticaL 

Descriptive astronomy demonstrates the magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and densities of the heavenly bodies, and explains the 
phenomena dependant on their motions, such as the change 
of seasons, and the vicissitudes of day and night. 

Physical astronomy explains the theory of planetary 
motion, and the laws by which this motion is regulated and 
sustained. 

Practical astronomy details the description and use of as 
tronomical instruments, and develops the nature and appli* 
cation of astronomical calculations. 

The heavenly bodies are divided into three distinct classes* 
or systems, namely, the solar system, consisting of the sini« 
moon, and planets, the system of the fixed stars, and the 
system of the comets. 

The Solar System. 

751. The Solar System consists of the sun, tad twenty 
nine other bodies, which revolve around him at various dis- 
tances, and in various^ periods of time. 

The bodies which revolve around the sun as a centre, are 

What is astronomy *? How is astronomy divided 1 What does dea- 
criptive astronomy teach *? What is the obiect of physical astronomy 1 
What is practical astronomy 1 How are the beanvniy bodies divided 1 
Of what does the solar system consist 1 Whal are the bodies caUed| 
whiek revolve arouna the son as a centra 1 
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called pnmarf planets. Thus, the Earth, Venus, and Mar», 
are primary planets. Those which revolve around the pri- 
mary planets, are called secondary planets, mooTM, or saieL- 
litem. Our moon is a secondary planet or satellite. 

The primary planets revolve around the sun in the fol* 
lowing order, and complete their revolutions in the follow- 
ing times, computed in our days and years. Beginning 
with that nearest to the sun, Mercury performs his revolu- 
tion in 87 days and 23 hours ; Venus, in 224 days, 17 hours ; 
the Earth, attended hy the moon, in 365 days, 6 hours ; 
Mars, in one year, 322 days ; Ceres, in 4 years, 7 months, 
and 10 days; Pallas, in, 4 years, 7 months, and 10 days; 
Jaao, m 4 years and 128 days ; Vesta, in 3 years, 66 days, 
and 4 hours; Jupiter, in 11 years, 315 days, and 15 hours; 
Saturn, in 29 years, 161 days, and 19 hours ; Herschel, in 
83 years, 342 days, ^nd 4 hours. 

752. A year consists of the time which it takes a planet 
to perform one complete revolution through its orhit, or to 
pass once around the sun. Our earth performs this revolu- 
tion in 365 days, and therefore this is the period of our year. 
Mercury completes her revolution in 88 days, and therefore 
her year is no longer than 88 of our days. But the planet 
Herschel is situated at such a distance from the sun, that his 
revolution is not completed in less than about 84 of our 
years. The other planets complete their revolutions in va- 
rious periods of time, betw;een these ; so that the time of 
these periods is generally in proportion to the distance of 
each planet from the sun. 

Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, are the smallest of all the 
planets, and are called Asteroids. 

Besides the above enumerated primary planets, our sys- 
tem contains eighteen secondary planets, or moons. Of 
these, our Earth has one moon, 'Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
and Herschel six. None of these moons, except our own, 
and one or two of Saturn's, can be seen without a telescope. 
The. seven othdl planets, so far as has been discovered, are 
entirely without moons. 

753. All the planets move around the sun from west to 

^^^^^— — — ™'— ^*^ I — »■■■ — ■■■ I ■!■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I.M mm, !■ p ■■■ —— ■■-■■-— ^ -i™^ 

What are those called, which revolve around these primaries as a 
centre T In what order are the several planets situated, in respect to the 
sun ? How long does it take each planet to make its revolution around 
the sun 1 What is a year 1 What planets are called asteroids? How 
many moons does our system contain 1 Which of the planets are at- 
tended by moons, and how many has each ? In what direction do the 
plan«t8 moy« around the sun 1 

SO 
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east, and in the same direction do the moons revolve around 
their primaries, with the exception pf those of Herschel, 
which appear to revolve in a contrary direction. 

754. The paths in which the planets move round the sun, 
and in which the moons move round their primaries, are 

' called their orbits. These orbits are not exactly circular, as 
they are commonly represented on paper, but are elliptical, 

^or oval, so that all the planets are nearer the sun, when in 
one part of their orbits, than when in another. 

In addition to their annual revolutions, some of the plan- 
ets are known to have diurnal, or daily revolutions, like^our 
earth. The periods of these daily revolutions have been 
ascertained, in several of the planets, by spots on their sur- 
faces. But where no such mark is discernible, it cannot be 
ascertained whether the planet has a daily revolution or not, 
though this has been found to be the case in every instance 
where spots are seen, and, therefore, there is little doubt but 
all have a daily, as well as a yearly motion. 

755. The axis of a planet is an imaginary line passing 
through its centre, and about which its diurnal revolution is 
performed. The poles of the planets are the extremities of 
this axis. 

756. The orbits of Mercury and Venus are within that 
of the earth, and consequently they are called tn/erior plan- 
ets. The orbits of all the, other planets are without, or ex- 
terior to that of the earth, and these are called superior 
planets. 

That the orbits of Mercury and Venus are within that 
of the earth, is evident from the circumstance, that they are 
never seen in opposition to the sun, that is, they never ap- 
peal in. the west, when the sun is in the east. On the con- 
trary, the orbits of all the other planets are proved to be out- 
side of the earth's, since these planets are sometimes seen 
in opposition to the sun. 

This will be understood by ^g. 191, where suppose s to 
be the sun, m the orbit of Mercury or Venus, e the orbit of 
the earth, and j that of Jupiter. Now, it is evident, that if 



What is the orbit of a planet ? What revolutions have the planets, 
besides their yearly revolutions 1 Have all the planets diurnal revo- 
lutions? How is rt known that the planets have daily revolutions 1 
What is the axis of a planet 1 What is the pole of a planet 1 Which 
are the superior, and which the inferior planets 1 How is it proved 
that the interior planets are within the earth's orbit, and the superior 
ones without it ? 
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a spectator be placed any Fig- IW. 

where in the earth's ^or- 
bit, as at e, he may some- 
times see Jupiter in op- 
position to the sun, as at 
j, because then the spec- 
tator would be between 
Jupiter and the sun. But 
the orbit of Yen us, being 
surrounded by that of the 
earth, she never can come 
in opposition to the sun, 
or in that part of the 
heavens opposite to birn, 
as seen by us, because 
our earth never passes between her and the san. 

757. It has already been stated, that the orbits of the 
planets are elliptical, and that, consequently, these bodies 
are sometimes nearer the sun than at others. An ellipse, 
or oval, has two foci, and the sun, instead of being in the 
common centre, is always in the lower foci of their orbits. 

The orbit of a planet 
is represented by fig. 
192, where a, d, b, e, is 
an ellipse, with its two 
foci, 5 and o, the sun be- 
ing in the focus s, which 
is called the lower focus. 

When the earth, or 
any other planet, revolv- 
ing around the sun, is in 
that part of ity rbit near- 
est the sun, as at a, it is said to be in its perihelion ; and when 
in that part which is at the greatest distance from the sun, 
as at b, it is said to be in its aphelion. The line s, d, is the 
mean, or average distance of a planet's orbit from the sun. 

758. Ecliptic. — The planes of the orbits of all the 
planets pass through the centre of the sun. The plane of 
an orbit is an imaginary surface, passing from one extremity, 
or side of the orbit, to the other. If the rim of a drum 




Explain fig. 191, and show why the inferior planets never can be in 
opposition to the sun. What arc the shapes of the planetary orbital 
What is meant by perihdioa 1 What is the plane of an orbit 1 
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lead be considered the orbit, its plane would be tbe parch 
nent extended across it, on which the drum is beaten. 

Let us suppose the earth's orbit ta be such a plane, cut* 
ting the sun through his centre, and extending out on every 
side to the starry heavens ; the great circle so 'made, woul(l 
mark the line of the ecliptic, or thje sun*s apparent path 
through the heavens. 

This circle is called the sun's apparent path, because the 
revolution of the earth gives the sun the appearance of pass- 
ing through it. It is called the ecliptic, because eclipses 
happen when the moon is in, or near, this apparent ^)ath. 

759. Zodiac. — The Zodiac is an imaginary belt,* or 
broad circle, extending quite around the heavens. The 
ecliptic divides the zodiac into two equal parts, the zodiac ex- 
tending 8 degrees on each side of the ecliptic, and therefore 
is 16 degrees wide. The zodiac is divided into 12 equal 
parts, called the signs of the zodiac. ^ 

760. The sun appears every year to pass around the greaf 
circle of the ecliptic, and consequently, through the 12 con- 
stellations, or signs of the- zodiac. But it will be seen, iu 
another place, that the sun, in respect to the earth, standf 
still, and that his apparent yearly course through the heav 
ens is caused by the annual revolution of the earth around 



its orbit. 

To understand the cause of this 
deception, let us suppose that s, fig. 
193, is the sun, a b, n part of the 
circle of the ecliptic, and c i, a 
part of the earth's orbit. Now, if 
a spectator be placed at c, he will 
see the sun in that part of the eclip- 
tic marked by b, but when the earth 
moves in her annual revolution to 
(2, the spectator will see the sun in 
that part of the heavens marked 
by a; so that the motion of the 
earth in one direction, will give the 
«un an apparent motion in the con- 
trary direction. 



Fig. 193. 




Explain what ii meant bv the ecliptic. Why is the^cliptic called 
ihe sun*8 apparent path 1 What is the zodiac 1 How docs the ectiptie 
divide the zodiac 1 How far does the zodiac extend on each side of the 
ecliptic i Elxplain fig^. 193, and show why the sun seems to pass throu^b 
thaadi|ktiC| when the earth only revblves around the tun* 
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761. A 8jgD, 01 eonstellatioTi, ia a collection of filed stars, 
and, as we have already seen, the sun appears to move 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac every year. Now, 
the sun's place in the heavens, or zodiac, is found by his ap* 
parent conjunction, or nearness to any particular star in the 
constellation. Suppose a spectator at c, observes the sun to 
be nearly in a line with the star at b^ then. the sun would 
hs near a particular star in a certain constellation. When 
the earth moves to d, the sun's place would assume another 
direction, and he would seem to have moved into another 
constellation, and near the star a. 

762. Each of the 12 signs of the zodiac is divided into 
30 smaller parts, called degrees ; each degree into 60 equal 
parts, called minutes, and each minute into 60 parts, called 
seconds. 

The division of the zodiac into signs, is of very ancient 
date, each sign having also received the name of some ani- 
mal, or thing, which the constellation, forming that sign, 
was supposed to resemble. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that this is chiefly the result of imagination, since the fig- 
ures made by the places of the stars, never mark the out- 
lines of the figures of animals, or other things. - This is, 
however, found to be the most convenient method of finding 
any particular star at this day, for among astronomers, any 
star, in each constellation, may be designated by describing 
the part of the animal in which it is situated. Thus, by 
knowing how many stars belong to the constellation Leo, 
or the Lion, we readily know what star is meant by that 
which is situated on the Lion's ear or tail. 

763. The names of the 12 signs of the zodiac are, Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sa- 
gittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces. The common 
names, or meaning of the8t> words, in the same order, are, 
the Ram, the Bull, the Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Vir- 
gin, the Scales, the Scorpion, the Archer, the Goat, the 
Waterer, and the Fishes. 



Wliat is a constellation, or si^ 1 dow is the ran*8 apparent place 
m the heavens found 1 Into how many parts are the signs of the zo> 
diac diTided, and what are these parts called 1 Is *there any resem- 
blance between the places of the stars, and the fibres of the animals 
after which they are called 1 Explain why this is a convenient method 
of finding any particular ^tar in a sign 1 What are the nam'» of tiM 
twelve signs 1 
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The twelve eigtis of the zodiac, together vnth the emu 
and the earth reTolviog around him, are represented at fig 

Fig. 194. 



♦ * ♦♦ 




194. When the earth is at A, the sun will appear to be just 
entering the sign Aries, because then, when seen from the 
earth, he ranges towards certain stars at the beginning of 
that constellation. When the earth is at C, the sun will 
appear in the opposite part of the heavens, and therefore in 
the beginning of Libra. The middle line, dividing the cir- 
cle of the zodiac into equal parts, is the line of the ecliptic. 
764. Density of the Planets. — Astronomers have no 
means of ascertaining whether the planets are composed of 
the same kind of matter as our earth, or whether their sur- 
faces are clothed with vegetables and forests, or not. They 
have, however, been able to ascertain the densities of se- 
veral of them, by observations on their mutual attraction. 

Explain why the sun will be in the beginning of Aries, when thf 
earth is at A. fig. 194. How has the density of the planets been a»- 
eertainedl 
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By density, is meant compactness, or the quantity of matter 
in a given space. When two bodies are of equal bulk, that 
which weighs most, has the greatest density. It wss shown, 
while treating of the proper iies of bodies^ that substances 
attract each other in proportion to the quantities of matter 
they contain. If/ therefore, we know the dimensions of 
several bodies, and can ascertain the proportion in which 
they attract each other, their quantities of matter, or densi* 
ties, are easily found. 

765. Thus, when the planets pass each other in their 
circuits through the heavens, they are often drawn a little 
out of the lines of their orbits by mutual attraction. As 
bodies attract in proportion to their quantities of matter, it 
is obvious that the small >planets, if of the same density, 
will suffer greater disturbance from this cause, than the 
large ones. But suppose two planets, of the same dimeu' 
sions, pass each other, and it is found that one of them is 
attracted twice as far out of its orbit as the other, ^hen, by 
the known laws of gravity, it would be inferred, that one of 
them contained twice the quantity of matter that the other 
did, and therefore that the density of the one was twice that 
of the other. 

By calculations of this kind, it has been found, that the 
density of the sun is but a little greater than that of water, 
while Mercury is more than nine times as dense as water, 
having a specific gravity nearly equal to that of lead. The 
earth has a density about five times greater than that of the 
sun, and a little less than half that ofMercury. The densi* 
ties of the other planets seem to diminish in proportion as 
their distances from the sun increase, the density of Saturn, 
one of the most remote of planets, being only about one 
third that of water. 

The Sun, 

766. The sun is the centre of the floiar system, and the 
great dispenser of heat and light to all the planets. Around 
the sun all the planets revolve, as around a common centre, 
he being the largest body in our system, and, so far as we 
know, the largest in the universe. 

What is meant by density 1 In what proportion do bodies attract 
each other 1 How are the'der'^itics of the planets a^ertaincd ? What 
is the density of the sun, of Mercury, and of the earth *? In what pro- 
portions do the densities of the planets appear to diminish 1 Where is 
the place of the sun, in the solar system % 
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767. The dintaace of the sun from the earth Is 95 mil* 
lions of miles, and his diameter is estimated at 880,000 miles. 
Our globe, when compared with the magnitude of the sun, 
is a mere point, for his bulk is about thirteen hundred 
thousand times greater than that of the earth. Were the 
suti's centre placed in the centre of the moon's orbit, his 
circumference would reach two hundred thousond miles 
beyond her orbit in every direction, thus filling the whole 
space between us and the moon, and extending nearly as far 
beyond her as she is from us. A traveller, who should go 
at the rate of 90 miles a day, would perform a journey of 
nearly 33,000 miles in a year, and yet it would take such a 
traveller more than 80 years to go round the circumference 
of the sun. A body oi such mighty dimensions, hanging 
on nothing, it is certain, must have emanated from an Al- 
mighty power. 

768. The sun appears to move around the earth every 24 
hours, rising in the east, and setting in the west. This mo- 
tion, as will be proved in another place, is only apparent, 
and arises from the diurnal revolution of the earth. 

769. The sun, although he does not, like the planets, re- 
volve in an orbit, is, however, not without motion, having a 
revolution around his own axis, once in 25 days and 10 
hours. Both the fact that he has such a motion, and the 
time in which it is performed, have been ascertained by the 
spots on his surface. If a spot is seen, on a revolving body, 
in a certain direction, it is obvious, that when the same spot 
is again seen, in the same direction, that the body has made 
one revolution. By such spots the diurnal revolutions of 
the planets, as well as the sun, have been determined. 

770. Spots on the sun seem first to have been observed in 
the year 1611, since which time they have constantly at 
tracted attention, and have been the subject of investigation 
among astronomers. These spots change their appear- 
ance as the sun revolres on his axis, and become greater or 
less, to an observer on the earth, as they are turned to, or 
from him ; they also change in respect to real magnitude 
and number : one spot, seen by Dr. Herschel, was estimated 



What is the distance of the sun from the earth 1 What is the di- 
mneter of the sun 1 Suppose the centre of (he sun ond that of the 
moon's orbit to be, coinciaent, how far would the sun extend beyond 
the moon's orbit 1 How is it proved that the sun has a motion around 
ms own axis 1 How often does the sun revolve 1 When were spots 
of the sun first obtemd t 
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to be more than six times the size of our earth^ being 50,000 
miles in diaroecer. Sometimes forty or fifty spots may be 
seen at the same time, and sometimes only one. They are 
ofton so large as to be seen with the naked eye ; this was the 
case in 1816. 

771. In respect to the nature and design of these spots, 
almost every astronomer has formed a different theory. 
Some have supposed them to bo solid opaque masses of 
scorias, floating in the liquid fire of the sun ; others, as 
satellites, revolving round him, and hiding his light ^orn 
us; others, as immense masses, which have fallen on his 
disc, and which are dark coloured, because they have not 
yet become suiEciently heated. In two instances, these 
spots have been seen to burst into several parts, and the parts 
to fly in several directions, like a piece of ice thrown upon 
the ground. Others have supposed that these dark spots 
were the body of the sun, which became visible in conse- 
quence of openings through the fiery matter, with which he 
is surrounded. Dr. Herschel, from many observations with 
bis great telescope, concludes, that the shining matter of the 
sun consists of a mass of phosphoric clouds, and that the 
spots on his surface are owing to disturbances in the equili* 
briiim of this luminous matter, by which openings are made 
through it. There are, however, objections to this theory, 
as indeed there are to all the others, and at present it can 
only be said, that no satisfactory explanation of the cause of 
these spots has been given. 

772. That the sun, at the same time that he is the great 
source of heat and light to all the solar worlds, may yet be 
capable of supporting animal life, has been the favourite 
doctrine of several able astronomers. Dr. Wilson first sug- 
gested that this might be the case, and Dr. Herschel, with 
his telescope, made observations which confirmed him in 
this opinion. The latter astronomer suppo^d that the func- 
tions of the sun, as the dispenser of light and heat, might 
be performed by a luminous, or phosphoric atmosphere, sur- 
rounding him at many hundred miles distance, while his 
solid nucleus might be fitted for the habitations of millions 
of reasonable beings. This doctrine is, however, rejected 
by most writers on the subject at the present day. 

What has been the diiTerence in the number of spots observed? 
What wiis the size of the spot seen by Dr. Herschel 1 What has been 
advanced concerning the nature of these spots 1 Have they been ac- 
counted for satisfactorily 1 What is said concemi \g the sun^s being a 
habitable fjLobel 
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Mercury. 

773. Mercury, the planet nearest the sun, is tibont 3000 
miles in diameter, ana revolves around him, at the distance 
of 37 millions of miles. The period of his annual revolu- 
tion is 87 days, and he turns on his axis 02M:e in about 24 
hours. 

The nearness of this planet to the sun, and the short time 
his fully illuminated disc is turned towards the earth, has 
prevented astronomers from making many observations on 
nim. 

'\ No signs of an atmosphere have heen observed in this 
planet. Th.e sun's heat at Mercury is about seven times 
greater than it is on the earth, so that water, if nature fol- 
lows the same laws there that she does here, cannot exist at 
Mercury, except in the state of steam. 

The nearness of this planet to the sun, prevents his being 
often seen. He may, however, sometimes be observed jusfc 
before the rising, and a little after the setting of the sun. 
When seen after sunset, he appears a brilliant, twinkling 
star, showing a white light, which, however, is much ob- 
scured by the glare of twilight. When seen in the morn- 
ing, before the rising of the sun, his light is also obscured 
by the sun's rays. 

Mercury sometimes crosses the disc of the sun, or comes 
between the earth and that luminary, so as to appear like a 
small dark spot passing over the sun's face. This is called 
the transit of Mercury. 

■ 

Venus. 

774. Venui is the other planet, whose orbit is within that 
of the earth. Her diameter is about 8600 miles, being 
somewhat larger than the earth. 

Her revolution around the sun is performed in 224 days, 
at the distance of 68 millions of miles from him. She turns 
on her axis once in 23 hours, so that her day is a little 
shorter than ours. 

775. Venus, as seen from the earth, is the most brilliant 
of all the primary planets, and is better known than any 

What is the diameter of Mercury, and what are his periods of 
annual and diurnol revolution 1 How great is the sun's heat at Me**- 
cury 7 At what times is Mercury to m seen 1 What is a transit of 
Mercury 1 Where is the orhit of Venus, in respect to that of the 
earth 1 What is the time of Venus* revolution iround the sun 1 Haw 
often does she UnftMlar Wit 
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noctarnol luminary except the moon. When seen through 
a telescope, she exhibits the phases or horned appearance 
of the moon, and her face is sometimes variegated with dark 
spots. Venus may often be seen in the day time, even when 
she is in the vicinity of the blazing light of the sun. A 
luminous appearance around this planet, seen at certain 
times, proves that she has an atmosphere. Some of her 
mountains are several times more elevated than any on our 
glohe, being from 10 to 22 miles high. Venus sometimes 
makes a transit across the sun's disc, in the same manner 
as Mercury, already described. The transits of Venus oc- 
cur only at distant periods from each other. The last transit 
was in 1769, and the next will not happen until 1874. 
These transits have heen observed by uscronomers with the 
greatest care and accuracy, since it is hy observations on 
them that the true distances of the earth and planets from 
the sun are determined. 

776. When Venus is in that part of her orbit which gives 
her the appearance of being west of the sun, she rises before 
him, and is then called the morning star ; and when she 
appears east of the sun, she is behind him in her course, and 
is then called the evening star. These periods do not agree, 
either with the yearly revolution of the earth, or of Venus, 
for she is ahernately 290 days the morning star, and 290 
days the evening star. The reason of this is, that the earth 
and Venus move round the sun in the same direction, and 
hence her relative motion, in respect to the earth, is much 
slower than her absolute motion in her orbit. If the earth 
had no yearly motion, Venus would be the morning star 
one half of the year, and the evening star the other half. 

The EiiRTH. 

777. The npxt planet in our system, nearest the sun, is 
the Earth. Her diameter is 7912 miles. This planet re- 
volves around him in 365 days, 5 hours, and 48 minutes; 
and at the distance of 95 millions of miles. It turns round 
its own axis once in 24 hours, making a day and a night. 
The Earth's revolution around the sun is called its annual, 
or yearly motion, because it is performed in a year ; while 



What is said of the hei^^ht of the mountains in Venus 1 On what 
account are the transits of Venus observed with great care % When is 
Venus the morning, and wh»n the evening starl How Iong[ is Venus 
the morning, and how long the evening star 1 How long does it take tfat 
MTth to revolve round the sun 1 
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the revoltilion around its own axis, is called the diurnal or 
daily motion, because it takes place every day. The fit^ure 
of t^e earth, with the phenomena connected with her motion, 
will be explained in another place. 

The Moon. 

778. The Moon, next to the sun, is, to us, the most bril- 
liant and interesting of all the celestial bodies. Being- the 
Dearest to us of any of the heavenly orbs, and apparently 
designed for our use, she has been observed with great at- 
tention, and many of the phenomena which she presents, 
are thereffore better understood and explained, than those of 
the other planets- 
While the earth revolves round the sun in a year, it is 

attended by the Moon, which makes a revolution, round the 
earth once in 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes. The dis- 
tance of the Moon from the earth is 240,000 miles, and her 
diameter about 2000 miles. 

Her surface, when seen through a telescope, appears 
diversified with hills, mountains, valleys, rocks, and plains, 
presenting a most interesting and curious aspect : but the 
explanation of these phenomena are reserved for tmother 
section. 

Mars. 

779. The next planet in the solar system, is Mars, his 
orbit surrounding that of the earth. The diameter of this 
planet is upwards of 4000 miles, being about half that of ^ 
the earth. The revolution of Mars around the sun is per- 
formed in nearly 687 days, or in somewhat less than two of 

.our years, and he turns on his axis once in 24 hours and 40 
minutes. His mean distance from the sun is 144 millions 
of miles, so that he moves in his orbit at the rate of about 
55,000 miles in an hour. The days and nights, at this 
planet, and the different seasons of the year, bear a consider- 
able resemblance to those of the earth. The density of 
Mars is less than that of the earth, being only three times 
thai of water. 



What is meant by the earth's annual revolution, and what by her 
diurnal revolution 1 Why are the phenomena of the moon better ex- 
plained than those of the other planets 1 In what time is a revolution 
of the moon about the earth performed 1 "What is the distance of the 
moon from the earth 1 What is the diameter of Mars 1 How much 
longer is a year at Mars than our year 1 What is his rate of motioo 
m hU Dibit 1 
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Mars reflects a dull red light, by which he may be dis 
tinguished from the other planets. His appearance through 
the telescope is remarkable for the great number and variety 
of spots which his surface presents. 

Mars has an atmosphere of great density and extent, as 
IS proved by the dim appearance of the fixed stars, when 
«een through it. When any of the stars are seen nearly in 
a line with this planet, they give a faint, obscure light, and 
the nearer^ they approach the line of his disc, the fainter is 
their light, until the star is entirely obscured from the sight 

This planet sometimes appears much larger to us than at 
others, and this is readily accounted for by his greater or 
less distance. At his nearest approach to the earth, hie 
distance is only 50 millions of miles, while his greatest dis 
tance is 240 millions of miles; making a difference in his 
distance of 190 millions of miles, or the diameter of the 
earth's orbit. 

The sun*s heat at this planet is less than half that which 
we enjoy. 

To the inhabitants of Mars, our planet appears alternately 
as the morning and evening star, as Venus does to us. 

Vesta, Juno, Pallas, and Ceres 

780. These planets were unknown until recently, and 
are therefore sometimes called the new planets. It has been 
mentioned, that they arc also called Asteroids. 

78 1. The orbit of Vesta is next in the soldr system to that 
of Mars. This planet was discovered by Dr. Olbers, of 
Bremen, in 1807. The light of Vesta is of a pure white, 
and in a clear night she may be seen with the naked eye, 
appearing about the size of a star of the 5lh or 6th magni- 
tude. Her revolution round the sun is performed in 3 years 
and 66 days, at the distance of 223 millions of miles from 
him. 

782. Juno was discovered by Mr. Harding, of Bremen, 
in 1804. Her mean distance from the sun is 253 millions 
of miles. Her orbit is more elliptical than that of any other 
planet, and, in Consequence, she is sometimes 127 millions 
of miles nearer the sun than at others. This planet com* 

What 18 his appearance through the telescope 1 How is it proved 
that Mars has an atmosphere of great density 1 Why docs Mars 
sometimes appear to us larger than at others 1 How great is the sun*g 
heat at Mars f Which are the new planets, or asteroids 1 When was 
Vesta discovered 1 What is thepenod of Vesta's annual revolution 1 
When was Juno discoverodl What u her distance from the * — ^ 

21 
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pletes its annoil remlDtion in 4 years and abcai 4 monthi, 
and revolves round its aria in 27 hours. Its diain«er u 
HOU miW 

7S3. Poi/iM was also discovered by Dr. Olbers, in 18(hi. 
Its distance from the sun is 226 millions of miles, and i» 
periodic revolution round him, is performed ia 4 years and 
7 months. 

784. Ceres was discovered in 1801, by Piazzi. of Paler- 
mo. This plnnet performs her revolution in the same time 
as Pallas, being 4 years and 7 momha. Her distance from 
the sun 2G0 millions of miles. According to Dr. Hersche), 
this planet is nnly about IGO miles in diameter. 

JCPITER. 

785. Jupiier is 89,000 miles in diameter, and performs 
his annual revolution once in about 11 years, at the distaace 
of 490 millions of miles from the sun. This is the largest 
planet in the solar system, being about 1400 times larger 
than the earth. His diurnal revolution is performed in 
nine hours and fiftyuve minutes, giving his surface, at the 
equator, a motion of 28,000 miles per hour. This motion 
IS about twenty limes more rapid than that of our earth at 
the equator. 

786. Jupiter, next (o Venus, is the most brilliant of the 

rilaneis, though the light and heal of the sun on him is near- 
y 25 times less than on the earth. 

This planet is diMinguished from all the others, by an ap- 
pearance resembling ^nds, which extend across his disc 
Fig. 175. 



What ii the period of het revolution, and what her diameter t 
Whtil i> anid of Pb1]b8 ond Cerea 1 What is the diomMcr of Jupilerl 
Whnl ishindislancefrom iheauni Whnl is ihe period of Jupiter's 
diurnal revolution T What is the sun's heat and light ot Jupiter, whon 
cotnpated with that of the eanb 1 For what ii Jupitor poiiiciilulrdi^ 
■tnguiakwl 1 
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These are termed belts, and are variable, both in respect to 
Dumber and appearance. Soraeiimes seven or eight are seen, 
wveral of which extend quite across bis fece, while others 
appear broken, or interrupted. 

These bands, or belts, when the planet is observed through 
a telescope, appear as represented in fig. 195, This ap- 
pearance is much the most common, the belts running quite 
across the face of the planet tn parallel lines. Sometimes, 
however, his aspect is quite different from this, for in 1780, 
Dr. Herschel saw the whole disc of Jupiter covered with 
small curved lines, each of whicb appeared broken, or in- 
terrupted, the whole having a parallel direction across hit 
disc, as in fig. 196. 

Fig. 196. 



Different opinions have been advanced by astronomers re- 
specting the cause ofthese appearances. By some they have 
been rerarded as clouds, or as openings in the atmosphere 
of the planet, while others imagine that they are the marks 
of great natural changes, ot revolutions, which are perpet- 
ually agitating the surface of that planeL It is, however, 
most probable, that these appearances are produced by the 
agency of some cause, of which we, on this little earth, 
must always be entirely ignorant. 

787. Jupiter has four safetlitps, or moons, two of which 
are sometimes seen with the naked eye. Thpy move round, 
and attend him in his yearly revolution, as the moon does 
our earth. They complete their revoiuiions ot different pe- 
riods, the shortest of which is less than two days, and the 
longest seventeen days. 

la the appearanofl of Jupiler'« belts elwnyt the same, or do they 
ehan^l What is said of tlm cause of Jupiter's belled amwarancol 
Uow many moons has Jupiter, and what are tha periods of llieir ter- 
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These satellites often fall into the shadow of their pTi- 
mary, in consequence of which they are eclipsed, as seen 
from the earth. The eclipses of Jupiter's moons have been 
observed with great care by astronomers, because they have 
been the means of determining the exact longitude of places, 
and the velocity with which light moves through space. 
How longitude is determined by these eclipses, cannot be 
explained or understood at this place, hut the method by 
which they hecome the means of ascertaining the velocity 
of light, may be readily comprehended. An eclipse of one 
of these satellites appears, by calculation, to take place six- 
teen minutes sooner, when the earth is in that part of hex 
orbit nearest to Jupiter, than it does when the earth is in 
that part of her oroit at the greatest distance from him. 
Hence, light is found to be sixteen minutes in crossing the 
earth's orbit, and as the sun is in the centre of this orbit, or 
nearly so, it must take about 8 minutes for the light to com.e 
from him to us. Light, therefore, passes at the velocity of 
95 millions of miles, our distance from the sun, in about 8 
minutes, which is nearly 200 thousand miles in a second. 

3aturn. 

788. The planet Saturn revolves round the sun in a pe- 
riod ef about 30 of our years, and at the distance from bii& 
of 900 millions of miles. His diameter is 79,000 miles, 
making his bulk nearly nine hundred times greater thaiv 
that of the earth, but notwithstanding this vast size, he re* 
volves on his axis once in about ten hours Saturn, there- 
fore, performs upwards of 25,000 diurnal revolutions ill one 
of his years, and hence his year consists of more tbpn 2S,000 
days; a period of time equal to more than 10,000 of oui 
days. On account of the remote distance of Saturn from 
the sun, he receives only about a 90th part of the heat and 
light which we enjoy on the earth. But to compensate, in 
some degree^ for this vast distance from the sun, Saturn has 
seven moons, which revolve round him at difierent distances, 
and at various periods, from 1 to 80 days. 

What occasions the eclipses of Jupiter's moons 1 Of what use are 
these eclipses to astronomers 1 How is the velocity of light ascertain- 
ed by the eclipses of JupitcVs satellites 1 What is the time of Saturn's 
periodic revolution round the sun 1 What is his distance from the sun 1 
What his diameter i What is the period of his diurnal revolution 1 
How many days make a year at Saturn 1 How many moons has 
Saturn 1 
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■ 789. Saturn it distin^ished from the other planets by ni» 
ring, ns Jupiter is by his belt. When this planet is viewed 
through a telescope, he appears surrounded by an immenae 
luminous circle, which is represented by fig. 197. 
■ There are indeed two luminous circles, or rings, one 
within the other, with a dark space between them, so that 
they do not appear Eo touch eacn other. Neither does the 
inner ringtoucn 
the body o^ Ihel 
planet, there be- 1 
mg. by estima-B 
tion, about the I 
distance of thirty I 
thousand miltrsl 
between them. I 
The external | 

circumfereace of the outer ring is 640,000 miles, and its 
breadth from the outer to the inner circumference, 7,200 
miles, or nearly the diameter of our earth. The dark space. 
between the two rings, or the interval between (he inner and 
the outer ring, is 2,800 miles, 

Tbia immense appendage revolves round the aun with 
the planet, — performs daily revolutions with it, end, accord- 
ing to Dr. Herschei, is a solid substance, equal in density 
to the body of the planet itself 

790. Tiie design of Saturn's ring, on appendage so vast, 
and so diflerent from any thing presented by the other plan- 
ets, has ain-ays been a matter of speculation and inquiry 
among astronomers. One of lis most obvious uses appears 
to be that of reflecting the light of the sun on the body of 
the planet, and possibly it may reflect the heat also, so as is 
wmedegree to soften the rigour of so inhospitable a climate. 

791. As this planet revolves around the sun, one of its 
lidea is illuminated during one half of the year, and the 
other side during the other half; so that, as Saturn's year is 
equal to thirty of our years, one of bis sides will be en* 
lightened and darkenetf, alternately, every fifteen years, as 
the poles of our earth are allernately in the light and dark 
every year. 

Fig. 19S represents Saturn as seen by an eye, placed ot 

How is Saturn pnrticulatlydi«tirigui»h«d from all the other planets 1 
What distance IB there between thcbody ofSutum and his inner rin^l 
What diaiancB ii there between his inner and oaler rin^l What is 
Ihocircamfetenceoftheouterring* " ■ ■ -^ . . .-..- 

■lienuUflly ia the Ugkt ud darit 7 
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fight ■n^ka to the plane of hb nnf. When seen from ibm 
earth, hia position is al ^, jgg^ 

ways oblique, u lepie- 
aentetl by fig. 198. 

Tne inner white circle, 
represents the hody of the 
planet, enligbtenecl by the 
son. The dark circle next 
lo this, is the unenlighten- 
ed apace between the body 
of the planet and the in- 
ner ring, being the dark 
expanae of the heavens 
beyond tho planet. The 
two while circles are the 
rings of the planet, with 
the dark space between 
them, which also is the dark expanse of the heavens. 

Herbchee.. 

792. In consequence of some inequalities in' the motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn, in their oibiis, several astronomers 
bad suapecled that (here existed another planet beyond the 
orbit of Saturn, by whose attractive influence these irregu- 
Inrities were produced. The conjecture was confirmed by 
Dr. Herschel, in 1781, who in that year discovered the 
planet, which is now generally known by the name of its 
discoverer, though called by him GeoTgium tidiis. The 
orbit of Herschel is beyond that of Saturn, and at the dis- 
tance of 1800 millions of miles from the sun. To the 
naked eye this planet appears like a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude, being, with the exception of some of the cornels, 
the most remote body, so &t as is known, in the solar system. 

793. Herschel completes his revolution round the sun in 
nearly 84 of our years, moving in his orbit at the rate of 
15,000 miles in an hour. His diameter is 35,000 miles, 
so ihat his bulk is about eighty timrs that of the earth. ■ The 
light and heat of the sun at Herschel, is about 360 times 
less than it is at the earth, and yet it has been found, hycal- 

In what poBition is Ssturn repreacrled by fig. 1981 What circnm- 
■tancR led to ihc diacoiery orHenchetl In what year, and by whom, 
«u HcTKhel discDiercd 1 What is the distnnce o( Uerschel rrom (h« 
*un1 In what period is hjs revolution round the aun perrormedl 
What is the diBmetcr of HerKhe) 1 What ii the quanlilv of light and 
Iwat at ElerMhsl, vhan eompSKd with that of (ba «uth f 
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euIatioDj that this light is equal to 248 of our full moons, a 
striking proof of the inconceivable quantity of light emitted 
by the sun. 

This planet has six satellites, which revolve round him 
at various distances, and in different times. The period of 
some of these have been ascertained, while those of the 
others remain unknown. 

Fig. 199. 




794. Relative situations of the Plansts.^-^VhiYing now 
given a short account of eacn planet composing the solar 
system, the relative situation of their several orbits, with the 
exception of those of the Asteroids, are shown by fig. 199. 

In the figure, the orbits are marked by the signs of each 
planet, of which the first, or that nearest the sun, is Mer* 
enry, the next Venus, the third the Earth, the fourth Mars; 
then come those of the Asteroids, then Jupiter, then SatuiBi 
tad lastly'Herschel. 
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795. Comparative dimensiom of the Planets, — The com- 
ptiaUTe dimensions of the planets are delineated at fig. 20(X 

Fig.20a 




Jbnr iaw«# Earth Z' N 
O O O f Y^nOul 



Motions of the Planets. 

796. It is said, that when Sir Isaac Newton was near de^ 
monstrating the great truth, that gravity is .the cause which 
keeps the heavenly hodies in their orbits, he became so agi- 
tated with the thoughts of the magnitude and consequences 
of his discovery, as to he unable to proceed with bis demon- 
strations, and desired his friend to finish what the intensity 
of his feelings would not allow him to complete. 

We have seen, in a former part of this work, that all un- 
disturbed motion is straight forward, and that a body pro- 
jected into open space, would continue, perpetually, to move 
in a right line, unless retarded or drawn out of this course 
by some external cause. 

797. To account for the motions of the planets in their 
orbits, we will suppose that the earth, at the time of its ere* 
ation, was thrown by the hand of the Creator into open 
apace, the sun having been before created and fixed in his 
present place. . 

798. Under Compound Motion, it has been shown, that 
when a body is acted on by two forces perpendicular to each 
other, its motion will be in a diagonal line between the di- 
vection of the two forces. 

But we will again here suppose that a ball be moving 
un the line m x^ fig. 201, with a given force, and that 

Suppose m body to be acted on by two forces perpendicular to each 
•Iker, m whatdiMdion^ill itmovcTl 
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Fig. 901. another force half as ffre^t 

should strike it in the mrec- 
tion of n, the ball would 
then describe the diagonal 
of a parallelogram, whose 
length would be just equal 
to twice its breadth, an^l the 
line of the ball would be 
straight, because it would obey the impulse and direction 
of these two forces only. 

Fig. 202, Now let a, fig. 202, 

represent the earth, and 
8 the sun ; and suppose 
the earth to be moving 
forward, in the line 
from a to &, and to have 
arrived at a, tvith a ve- 
locity sufficient, in a 
given time, and without 
disturbance, to have car- 
ried it to h. But at the 
point a^ the sun, S, acta 
upon the earth with his 
attractive power, and with a force which would draw it to c, 
in the same space of time tbat it would otherwise have gone 
to b. Then the earth, instead of passing to h, in a straight 
line, would be drawn down to d, the diagonal of the parallel- 
ogram, a, b, d, c. The line of direction, in fig. 201, is 
straight, because the body moved obeys only the direction 
of the two forces, but it is curved from a to i, fig. 202, in 
consequence of the continued force of the sun's attraction, 
which produces a constant deviation from a right line. 

When the earth arrives at d^ still retaining^ its projectile 
or centrifugal force, its )ine of direction would be towards n, 
but while it would pass along to n without disturbance, the 
attracting force of the sun is again sufficient to bring it to e, 
in a straight line, so that,, in obedience to the two impulses, 
it again describes the curve to o, 

799. It must be remembered, in order to account for the 
circular motions of the planets, that the attractive force of 
the sun is not exened at once, or by a single impulse, as is 

Why does the ball^ iig. 201, move in a straight linel Why does the 
earth, fig. 202, move in a curved linel Explain fig. 202, and show hbv 
te two forces act to produce a circular line of motion 1 
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the case with the cross forces, producing a straight line,, hut 
that this force is imparted by degrees, and is constant. It 
therefore acts eaually on the earth, in all parts of the course 
from a to i, ana from d to o. From 0, the earth having the 
same impulses as before, it moves in the same curved or cir- 
cular direction, and thus its motion is continued perpetually. 

800. The tendency of the earth to move forward in a 
straight line,' is called the centrifugal force, and the attrac- 
tion of the sun, by which it is drawn downwards, or towards 
a centre, is called, its centripetal force, and it is by these two 
forces that the planets are made 'to perform their constant 
revolutions around the sun. 

801. In the above explanation, it has been supposed that 
the sun's attraction, which constitutes the earth's gravity, was 
at all times equal, or that the earth was at an equal distance 
from the sun, in all parts of its orbit. But, as heretofore ex* 
plained, the orbits of all the planets are elliptical the sun 
being placed in the lower focus of the eclipse. The sun's 

~ ~"~ attraction is, therefore, 

stronger in some parts of 
their orbits than in 
others, and for this rea- 
son their velocities are 
greater. at some periods 
of their revolutions than 
at others. 

To make this under- 
stood, suppose, as before, 
that the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces so bal- 
ance each other, that the 
earth moves round the 
circular orbit a e b, fig. 
203, until it comes to the ' 
point e ; and at this point, let us suppose, that the gravitating 
torce is too strong for the force of projection, so that the earth, 
instead of continuing its former direction towards 6, is attract- 
ed by the sun ». in the curve e c. When at c, the line of the 
earth's projectile force, instead of tending to carry it farther 
from the sun, as would be the case, were it revolving in a cir- 

Whttt is Um projectile force of the earth called ? What is the attract- 
tv« fbros of Iho lun, which draws the earth towards him, called 1 Ex- 
plaia ftf. 90), and show the reason whv the velocity is increased frooi 
« to < and why U is not ratarded from 4 to jr 1 
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cular orbit, now tends to draw it still nearer to him, so that at 
ttiis point, it is im pelled by both forces towards the 8un« From 
f., therefore, the force of gravity increasing in proportion aa 
the square of the distance between the sun and earth dimin- 
ishes, the velocity of the earth will be uniformly accelerated, 
until it arrives at the point nearest the sun, d. At this part of 
its orbit, the earth will have gained, by its increased velocity, 
so much centrifugal force, as to give it a tendency to over- 
come the sun's attraction, and to fly off in the line d o. but 
the sun^s attraction being also increased by the near approach 
of the earth, the earth is retained in its orbit, notwithstand* 
ing its increased centrifugal force, and it therefore passes 
through the opposite part of its orbit, from d to g, at the 
same distance from him that it approached. As the earth 
passes from the sun, the force of gravity tends continually 
to retard its motion, as it did to increase it while approach- 
ing him. But the velocity it had acquired in approaching 
the sun, gives it the same rate of motion from d to g, that 
It had from c to d. From g, the earth^s motion is uniformly 
retarded, until it again arrives at e, the point from which it 
commenced, and from whence it describes the same orbit, 
by virtue of the same forces, as before. 

The earth, therefore, in its journey round the sun, moves 
at very unequal velocities, sometimes being retarded, and 
then again accelerated, by the sun's attraction. 

802. It is an interestmg circumstance, respecting the 



Fig. 204. 




motions of the planets, that 
if the contents of their or- 
bits be divided into une- 
qual triangles, the acute 
angles of which centre at 
the sun, with the line of 
the orbit for their bases, 
the centre of the planet 
will pass through each of 
\ji these bases in equal times. 
This will be understood 
hy fig. 204, the elliptical 
circle being supposed to be 
the earth's orbit, with the 
sun, 5, in one of the foci 

Now the f paces 1, 2, 3, 
&c. though of different 



What iimMntby a planet'i pMstag through eqtial «[iaees in eqval ttsiieil 
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tfmpeSi are of the same dimensions, or contain the samn 
tjuantity of surface. The earth, we have already seen, in 
its journey round the sun, describes an ellipse, and moves 
more rapidly in one part of its orbit than in another. But 
whatever may be its actual velocity, its comparative motion 
13 through equal areas in equal times. Thus its centre 
passes from E to C, an^ from C to A, in the same period of 
time, and so of all the other divisions marked in the figure. 
If the figure, therefore, be considered the plane of the earth's 
orbit, divided in 12 equal areas, answering to the 12 months 
of the year, the earth will pass through the same areas in 
every month, but the spaces through which it passes will be 
increased, during every month, for one half the year, and 
diminished, during every month, for the other half 

803. The reason why the planets, when they approach 
near the sun, do not fall to him, in consequence of his ip- 
creased attraction, and why they do "not fiy off into open 
space, when they recede to the greatest distance from him, 
may be thus explained. 

804. Taking the earth as an exam pie,, we have shown 
that when in the part of her orbit nearest the sun, her velo* 
city is greatly increased by his attraction, and that conse- 
quently the earth's centrifugal force is increased in propor- 
tion. As an illustration of this, .we know that a thread 
which will sustain an ounce ball, when whirled round in the 
air, at the rate of 50 revolutions in a minute, would be 
broken, were these revolutions increased to the number of 
60 or 70 in a minute, and that the ball would then fiy ofi*in 
a straight line. This shows that when the motion of a re* 
YolvinfiT body is increased, its centrifugal force is also in- 
creasea. Now, the velocity of the earth increases in an 
inverse proportion, as its distance from the sun diminishes, 
and in proportion to the increase of velocity is its centrifugal 
force increased ; so that, in any other part of its orbit, except 
when nearest the sun, this increase of velocity would carry 
the earth away from its centre of attraction. But this in- 
•crease of the earth's velocity is caused by its near approach 
J) the sun, and consequently the sun's attraction is increased. 
as well as the earth's velocity. In other terms, when the 

How is it shown, that if the motion of a revolving body is increas- 
ed, its projectile force is also increased 1 By what force is the earth's ve* 
.ocitv increased, as it approaches the sun 1 When the eorth is nearest 
the sun, why does it not fall to him 7 When the earth's centrifu^ fores 
ii Afmktesty what piwents its flyingto the ran 7 
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coitrifiigal force is increased, the centripetal force is in- 
creased in proportion, and thus, while the centrifugal fiiccf 
prevents the earth from falling to the sun, the centripetal 
force prevents it from moving off in a straight line. 

805. When the earth is in that part of its orbit most 
distant from the sun, its projectile velocity being retarded by* 
the counter force of the sun's attraction, becomes greatl|r 
diminished, and then the centripetal force becomes stronger 
than the centrifugal, and the earth is again brought back by 
the sun's attraction, as before, and in this manner its motion 
goes on without ceasing. It is supposed, as the planets 
move through spaces void of resistance, that their centrifugal 
forces remain the same as when they first emanated from the 
hand of the Creator, and that this force, without the influence 
of the sun's attraction, would carry them forward into infinite 
space. 

Thb Earth. 

806. It is almost universally believed, at the present day, 
that the apparent daily motion of the heavenly bodies from 
east to west, is caused by the real motion of the earth from 
west to east, and yet there are comparatively few who have 
examined the evidence on which this belief is founded. For 
this reason, we will here state the most obvious, and to > 
common observer, the most convincing proofs of the earth's 
revolution. These are, first, the inconceivable velocity of 
the heavenly bodies, and particularly the fixed stars around 
the earth, if she stands still. Second, the fact, that all as- 
tronomers of the present age agree that every phenomenon 
which the heavens present, can be best accounted for, by 
supposing the earth to revolve. Third, the analogy to M 
drawn from many of the other planets, which are known to 
revolve on their axis ; and fourth, the different lengths of 
days and nights at the dififerent planets, for did the sun re- 
volve about the solar system, the days and nights at many 
of the planets must be of similar lengths. 

807. The distance of the sun from the earth being 95 
millions of miles, the diameter of the earth's orbit is twice 
its distance from the sun, and, therefore, 190 millions of 
miles. Now, the diameter of the earth's orbk, when seen 
(irom the nearest fixed star, is a mere point, and were the 



What are the most obyious and convincing proofs that the earth 
vdves on its axis 1 Were the earth's orbit a solid mass, could it bt 
seen by us, at the distance of the fixed stars 1 
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orbit a solid mass of opaque matter, it could not he 8een« 
witk such eyes as ours, from such a distance. This is known 
by the fiict, that these stars appear no larger to us, even 
when our sight is assisted by the best telescopes, when the 
earth lis in that part of her orbit nearest them, than when at 
the greatest distance, or in the opposite part of her orbit 
. The approach, therefore, of 190 millions of miles towards 
^the fixea stars, is so small a part of their whole distance 
^firom us, that it makes no perceptible difference in their ap- 
pearance. Now, if the earth does not turn on her axis once 
m 24 hours, these fixed stars must revolve around the earth 
at this amazing distance once in 24 hours. If the sun 
passes around the earth in 24 hours, he must travel at the 
rate of nearly 400,000 miles in a minute ; but the fixed stars 
are at least 400,000 times as hr beyond the sun, as the sun 
is from us, and, therefore, if they revolve around the earth, 
must go at the rate of 400,000 times 400,000 miles, that is, 
at the rate of 160,000,000,000, or 160 billions of miles in a 
minute ; a velocity of which we can have no more concep- 
tion than of infinity or eternity. 

808. In respect to the analogy to be drawn from the 
known revolutions of the other planets, and the different 
lengths of days and nights among them, it is sufficient to 
state, that to the inhabitants of Jupiter, the heavens appear 
to make a revolution in about 10 hours, while to those of 
Venus, they appear to revolve once in 23 hours, and to the 
inhabitants of toe other planets a similar difference seems 
to take place, depending on the periods of their diurnal re- 
volutions. Now, there is no more reason to suppose that 
the heavens revolve round us, than there is to suppose that . 
they revolve around any of the other planets, since the same 
apparent revolution is common to them all ; and as we know 
that the other planets, at least many of them, turn on their 
axis, and as all the phenomena presented by the earth, can 
be accounted for by such a revolution, it is ^lly to conclude 
otherwise. 



Suppose the earth stood still, how fast must the sun move to go 
vouna It in 24 hours 1 At what rate must the fixed stars move to go 
round the earth in 34 hours ? If the heavens appear to revoWe everv 
10 hours at Jupiter, and every 24 hours at the earth, how can this dif- 
ference be accounted for, if they revolve at all 1 Is there any more 
reason to believe that the sun revolves round the earth, than round any 
of the other planets 1 How can all the phenomena of the heavens be 
aceoimted for, if they do not revolve 1 
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CireUs and Dwitions of the Eartk. 

809. It will be necessary for the pupil to retain in his 
memory the names and directions of tne following lines, or 
circles, by which the earth is dividwi into parts. These lines, 
It must be understood, are entirely imaginary, there being no 
such divisions marked by nature on the earth's sur&ce. 
They are, however, so necessary, that no accurate descrip- 
tion of the earth, or of its position with respect to the hea * 
venly bodies, can be conveyed without them. 

F»ff- 205. The earth, whose 

diameter is 7912 
miles, is represented 
by the globe, or 
sphere, fig. 205. 
The straight line 
passing thro' its cen- 
tre, and about which 
J) it turns, is called its 
axis, and the two ex- 
tremities of the axis 
are the poles of the 
earth, A being the 
north pole, and B the. 
south pole. The 
line C D, crossing 
the axis, passes quite 
round the earth, and divides it into two equal parts. This 
is called the equinoctial line, or the equator. That part of 
the earth, situated north of this line, is called the northern 
hemisphere^ and that part south of it, the southern hemi- 
sphere. The sma]l circles E F, and G H, surrounding or 
including the poles, are called the polar circles. That sur- 
rounding the north pole is called the arctic circle, and that sur- 
rounding' the south, the antarctic circle. Between these cir- 
cles, there is, on» each side of the equator, another circle, 
which marks the extent of the tropics towards the north and, 
south, from the equator. That to the north of the equator, 
I K, is called the tropic of Cancer, and that to the south, 
L M, the tropic of Capricorn, The circle L K, extending 

What is the axis of the earth 1 What are the poles of the earth 1 
What is the equator 1 Where are the northern and southern hemis- 
pheres 1 What are the polar circles 1 Which is the arctic, and which 
the antarctic circle % Where is the tropic of Cancer ana where the 
tiopie of Capricorn 1 
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«hlM|ttdy ftcion the two tropics, and crossing the axis of the 
futh» and the equator at their point of intersection, is called 
the idiptic This circle, as already explained, belongs 
nther to the heavens than the earth, being an imaginary 
extension of the plane of the earth's orbit in every direction 
iDwmrds the stars. The line in the figure, shows the com- 
parative position or direction of the ecliptic in respect to tho 
eqaator, and the axis of the earth. 

The lines crossing those already described, and meeting 
at die poles of the earth, are called meridian lines, or mid- 
day lines, for when the sun is on the meridian of a place, it 
is the middle of the day at that place, and as these lines ex* 
tend froqn north to soutn, the sun shines on the whole length 
of each, at the same time, so that it is 12 o'clock, at the same 
liiBe, on every place situated on the same meridian. 

The spaces on the earth, between the lines extending from 
east to west, are called zones. That which lies between the 
tropics, from M to EI, and from I to L, is called the torrid 
seme, because it comprehends the hottest portion of the 
earth. The spaces whieh extend from the tropics, north 
eed south, to the polar circles, are called temperate zones, 
because the climates are temperate, and neither scorched 
with heat, like the tropics, nor chilled with cold, like 
the frigid zones. That lying north of the tropic pf Cancer, 
is called the north temperate zone, and that south of the 
tropic of Capricorn, the south temperate zone. The spaces 
seeladed within the polar circles, are called the frigid 
wnes. The lines which divide the globe into two equal 

rs, are called the great circles ; these are the ecliptic and 
equator. Those dividing the earth into smaller parts 
^ee called the lesser circles ; these are the lines dividing the 
-.|:j9|iic8 from the temperate zones, and the temperate zones 
(itlia the frigid zones, &c. 

$l:iiX Horizon. — The horizon is distinguished into the 

%m^\t and rational. The sensible horizon is that portion 

«ti^$ttr&ce of the earth which bounds our vision, or the 

>« W <siraund us, where the sky seems to meet the earth. 

WJUtiM !Jke sun rises, he appears above the sensible horizon, 

to^ \%MS he sets, he sinks below it. The rational horizon 

^eM te 1^ ecliptic 1 What are the meridian lines? On what 
u^^*M tii» iMith it the torrid zonel How are the north and south 

I ^\Mn w»i> bounded! Where are the frigid zones 1 Which are 
.«. ^f^^ «^^«Aiioh the lesser circles of the earth 1 How is the seoai- 
x^ • I iiifcufc ilMilsiTiiihr^ from the rational 1 
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18 m« imaginary line passing through the centre of the eartn, 

and diyiding it into two equal parts. 

811. Direction of the Ecliptic. — The ecliptic, (758) we 
have already seen, is divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees. All circles, however large or suilJ, are divided 
into degrees, minutes, and seconds, in the same manner as 
the ecliptic. 

812. The axis of the ecliptic is an imaginary line pass- 
ing through its centre and perpendicular to its plane. The 
extremities of this perpendicular line, are called the poles of 
the ecliptic. 

If the ecliptic, or great plane of the earth's orhit, be con- 
sidered on the horizon, or parallel with it, and the line of 
the earth's axis be inclined to the axis of this plane, or the 
axis of the ecliptic, at an angle of 23^ degrees, it will repre- 
sent the relative positions of the orbit, and the axis of the 
earth. These positions are, however, merely relative, for 
if the position of the earth's axis be represented perpendicu- 
lar to the equator, as A B, fig. 205, then the ecliptic will 
cross this plane obliquely, as in that figure. But when the 
earth's orbit is considered as having no inclination, its axis, 
of course, will have an inclination, to the axis of the ecliptic, 
of 23 ^degrees. 

As the orbits of all 'the other planets are inclined to the 
ecliptic, perhaps it is the most natural and convenient method 
to consider this as a horizontal plane, with the equator in- 
clined to it, instead of considering the ^uator on the plane 
of the horizon, as is sometimes done. 

813. Inclination of the Earth^s axis. — The inclination 
of the earth's axis to the axis of its orbit never varies, but 
always makes an angle with it of 23^ degrees, as it moves 
round the sun. The axis of the earth is therefore always 
parallel with itself That is, if a line be drawn through 
the centre of the earth, in the direction of its axis, and ex* 
tended north and south, beyond the earth's diameter, the line 
so produced will always be parallel to the same line, or any 
number of lines, so drawn, when the earth is in different 
parts of its orbit. 



How are circles divided 1 Wnat fi the axis of the ecliptic 1 What 
lire the poles of the ecliptic 1 How many decrees is the axis of the earth 
fliclinea to that of the ecliptic ? What is said concerning the relativt 
positions of the earth's axis and the plane of the ecliptic? Are Hm 
•rbits of the other planets parallel to the earth's orfoit, or indindl to ill 
What is meant by the earth's axis being parallel to itself 1 

33* 
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B14. Suppose a itod to be fixei into the fl&t sarfiiee of a 
table, and so inclined as to make an angle with a perpen* 
41cular from the table of 23^ degrees. Let this rod repre- 
lient the iixis of the earth, and the surface of the table, th^ 
ecliptic. Now place on the table a lamp, and round the 
lamp hold a wire circle three or four feet in diameter, so 
that it shall be parallel with the plane of the table, and as 
high above it as the flame of the lamp. Having prepared 
a small terrestrial globe, by passing a wire through it for 
an axis, and letting tt project a few inches each way, for the 
poles, take hold of the north pole, and carry it round the 
circle, with the poles -constantly parallel to the rod rising 
above the table. The rod being inclined 23^ degrees from 
a perpendicular, the poles and axis will be inclined in the 
same degree, and thus the axis of the earth will be inclined 
to that of the ecliptic every where in the same degree, and 
lines drawn in the direction of the eiurth's axis will be paral- 
lel to each other in any part of its orbit 

Fig. 906. 




1^18 Will be tmderstood by f5g. 206, where it Will be seen, 
Aat the poles of the earth, in the several positions of A, B, 
C, and D, bein? equally inclined, are parallel to each other. 
Supposing the Tamp to represent the sun, and the wire circle 
the earth's orbit, the actual position of the earth, during its 



How does it appear jvjr 
toit8olf,inaUi^MB^ ^' 
vokifiioms of tht 




> 206, that the axis of the earth is parallel 
^' I How are the annual and diuznal ie» 
W%.«)6. 
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(ifimial ren^Intion arotind the scm, will be compfehetrf^d : 
and if the globe be turned on its axis, while passing round 
the lamp, the diurnal or daily retolution of the earth will 
also be represented. 

Day and Night. 

815. Were the direction of the earth's axis perpendicular 
to the plane of its orbit, the days and nights would be of 
equal length all the year, for then just one half of the earth, 
from pole to pole, would be enlightened, and at the same 
time the other half would be in darkness 

Fig. 907. 





Suppose the line s o, fig. 207, from the sun to the earth, 
to be the plane of the earth's orbit, and that n s, is the axis 
of the earth perpendicular to it, then it is obvious, that ex- 
actly the same points on the earth would constantly pass 
through the alternate vicissitudes of day and night; for all 
who live on the meridian line between n and 5, which line 
crosses the equator at o, would see the sun at the same time, 
and consequently, as the earth revolves, would pass into the 
dark hemisphere at the same tim«. Hence in all parts of 
the globe, the days and nights would be of equal length, at 
any given place. 

816. Now it is the inclination of the earths axis, as above 
described, which causes the lengths of the days and nights 
to differ at the same place at difibrent seasons of the year, 
for on reviewing the position of the globe at A, fig. 206, it 
will be observed, that the line formed by the enlightened 
and dark hemispheres, does not coincide with the line of the 
axis and poles, as in fig. 207, but that the line formed by 
the darkness and the light, extends obliquely across the line 
of the eai;^h's axis, so that the north pole is in the light, 
while the south is in the dark. In the position A, there- 
fore, an observer at the north pole would see the sun con- 

Explain, by fig. 907, why the days and nights would every where 
be equal, were the axis of the earth perpendicular to the plane of his 
orbit^ What is the cause of the unequal lengths of the days and nights 
m diftrent parts of the world 1 
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Maittly, while aDother at the south pole, would not see it at 
all. Hence those living in the nortn temperate zone, at the 
season of the year when the earth is at A, or in the summer, 
would have long days and short nights, in proportion as they 
approached the polar circle ; while those who live in the 
south temperate zone, at the same time, and when it would 
be winter there, would have long nights and short days in 
the same proportion. 

Seasons of the Year. 

817. The vicissitudes of the seasons are caused by the 
annual revolution of the earth around the sun, together with 
the inclination of its axis to the plane of its orbit. 

It has already been explained, that the ecliptic is the plane 
of the earth's orbit, and is supposed to be placed on a level 
with the earth's horizon, and hence, that this plane is con- 
sidered the standard, by which the inclination of the lines 
crossing the earth, and the obliquity of the orbits of the other 
planets, are to be estimated. 

818. The equindbtial line, or the great circle passing 
round the middle of the earth, is inclined to the ecliptic, as 
well as the line of the earth's axis, and henc^ ii^ passiAg 
round the sun, the 
equinoctial line 
intersects, or cross- 
es the ecliptic in 
two places, oppo- 
site to each other. 

Suppose a 6, Gig, 
208, to be the ^ 
ecliptic, e ft the 
equator, and e d^ 
the earth's axis. 
The ecliptic and 
equator are sup- 
posed to be seen 
edgewise, so as to ^ 

appear like lines instead of circles. Now it will be under 
stood by the figure that the inclination of the equator to thf 
ecliptic, (or the sun's apparent annual path thrbugh the 
heavens,) will cause these lines, namely, the line of the equa 
tor and the line of the ecliptic, to cut, or cross each other, 




What are the causes which produce theseaaoDsoftheyear? la 
what position is the equator, with respect to the ecUpticI 
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as the sun makes his apparent annual reyolation, and that 
this intercession will happen twice in the year, when the 
earth is in the two opposite points of her orbit. 

These periods are on the 21st of March, and the 21st of 
September, in each year, and the points at which the sun is 
seen at ihese times, are called the equiwictii^ points. That 
which happens in September is called the autumnal equi- 
nox, and that which happens in March, the vernal equinox. 
At these seasons, the sun rises at 6 o'clock and sets at 6 
o'clock, and the days and nights are equal in length in every 
part of the globe. 

819. The solstices are the points where the ecliptic and 
the equator are at the greatest distance from each other. The 
earth, in its yearly revolution, passes through each of these 
points. One is called the summer, and the other the winter 
solstice. The son is said to enter the summer solstice on 
the 2i8t of June ; and at this time, in our hemisphere, the 
days are longest, and the nights shortest On the 2l8t of 
December, he enters his winter solstice, when the length of 
the days and nights are reversed from what they were in 
June before, the days being shortest, and the nights longest. 

Having learned these explanations, the student will be 
able to undei^tand in what order the seasons succeed each 
other, and the reason why such changes are the efiect of the 
earth's revolution. 

820. Suppose the earth, fig. 1^09, to be in her summer 
solstice, which takes place on the 2l8t of June. At this pe- 
riod she will be at a, having her north pole, n, so inclined 
towards the sun, that the whole arctic circle will be illumi- 
nated, and consequently the sun's rays will extend 23^ de- 
grees, the breadth df the polar circles, beyond the north 
pole. The diurnal revolution, therefore, when the earth is 
at a, causes no succession of day and night at the pole, since 
the i^hole frigid zone is within the reach of his ra3's. The 
people who live within the' arctic circle will, consequently, 
at this time, enjoy perpetual day. Daring this period, just 

At what times in the year do the liiie4>f the ecliptic and that of the 
equinox intersect each other 1 What are these points of intersection 
called i Which is the autumnal, and which the vernal equinox 1 At 
what time does the sun rise and set, when he is in the equinoxes ? 
What are the solstices 1 When the sun enters the summer solstice, 
what is said of the length of the days and nights 1 When does the 
sun enter the winter solstice, and what is the proportion between the 
length of the davs and nights 1 At what season of the year is tbs 
whole .arctic etieie iUuminated t 
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the same proportion of the earth that is enlightened in the 
northern hemisphere, will he in total darkness in the oppo- 
site region of the southern hemisphere ; so that while the 
people of the north are hlessed with perpetual day, those of 
the south are groping in perpetual night Those who live 
near the arctic circle in the north t'^mperate zone, will, du- 
rinfir the winter, come, for a few hours, within the regions of 
night, hy the earth's diurnal revolution ; and the greater the 
distance from the circle, the longer will he their nights, and 
the shorter their days. Hence, at this season, the (kys will 
he longer than the nights everywhere, between the equator 
and the arctic circle. At the equator, the days and nights 
will be equal, and between the equator and the south polar 
circle, the nights will be longer than the days, in the same 
proportion as the days are longer than the nights, from the 
equator to the arctic circle. 

As the earth moves round the sun, the line which divides 
the darkness and the light, gradually approaches the poles, 
till having performed one quarter of her yearly journey 
from the point a, she comes to -6, about the 21st of Sep- 
tember. At this time, the boundary of light and darkness 

At what season is the whole antarctic circ4e in the dark 1 While 
the people near the north pole enjoy perpetual day, what is the situa- 
tion of those near the south polel At what season will the days be 
loneer thon the nights everywnere between the equator and the arctic 
circle 1 At what season will the nights be longer than the days in the 
southern hemisphere % When will the days and nights be equal in aS 
parts of the eaith 1 
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passes through the poles, dividing the earth equally from 
east to west ; and thus in every part of the world, the days 
and nig[hts are of equal length, the sun being 12 hours al- 
^ernateTy above and below the horizon. In this position of 
the earth, the sun is said to be in the autumnal equinox. 

In the progress of the earth from b to c^ the light of the 
sun gradually reaches a little more of the antarctic circle. 
The days, therefore, in the northern hemisphere, grow 
shorter at every diurnal revolution, until the 21st of De* 
cember, when the whole arctic circle is involved in total 
darkness. Ajnd now, the same places which enjoyed con- 
stant day in the June before, are involved in perpetual night 
At this time, the sun, to those who live in the northern hemi- 
sphere, is said to be in his winter solstice ; and then the 
winter nights are just as long as were the summer days, 
and the winter days as long as the summer nights. 

When the earth has gone another quarter of her annual 
journey, and has come to the point of her orbit opposite to 
where she was on the -2 1st of September, which happens on 
the 21st of March, the line dividing the light from the dark- 
ness again passes through both poles. In this position of 
the earth with respect to the sun, the days and nights are 
again equal all over the world, and the sun Is said to be in 
his vernal equinox. 

From the vernal equinox, as the earth advances, the 
northern hemisphere enjoys more and more light, while the 
southern falls into .the region of darkness, in proportion, so 
that the days north of the equator increase in length, until 
the 21st of June, at which time, the sun is again longest 
above the horizon, and the shortest time below it. 

821. Thus the apparent motion of the sun from east to 
west, is caused by the real motion of the earth from west to 
east. If the earth is in any point of its orbit, the sun will 
always seem in the opposite point in the heavens. When 
the earth moves one degree to the west, the sun seems to 
move the same distance to the east ; and when the earth has 
completed one revolution in its orbit, the sun appears to 
have completed a revolution through the heavens. Hence 
it follows, that the ecliptic, or the apparent path of the sun 

At what season of the year is the whole arctic circle involved in 
darkness 1 When are the days and nights equal all over the world 1 
"When is the sun in the vernal equinox 1 What is the cause of the ap- 
parent motion of the sun from east to westi What is the apparent 
path of the sun, but the veal path of tht eorthl 
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orbit a solid mass of opaque matter^ it could not he seen, 
witk such eyes as ours, from such a distance. This is known 
by the fiict, that these stars appear no larger to us, even 
when our sight is assisted by the best telescopes, when the 
earth lis in that part of her orbit nearest them, than when at 
the greatest distance, or in the opposite part of her orbit 
^ The approach, therefore, of 190 millions of miles towards 
*.the fixea stars, is so small a part of their whole distance 
*^from us, that it makes no perceptible difference in their ap- 
pearance. Now, if the earth does not turn on her axis once 
m 24 hours, these fixed stars must revolre around the earth 
at this amazing distance once in 24 hours. If the son 
passes around the earth in 24 hours, he must travel at the 
xate of nearly 400,000 miles in a minute ; but the fixed stars 
are at least 400,000 times as far beyond the sun, as the sun 
is from uSf and, therefore, if they revolve around the earth, 
must go at the rate of 400,000 times 400,000 miles, that is, 
at the rate of 160,000,000,000, or 160 billions of miles in a 
minute ; a velocity of which we can have no more concep* 
tion than of infinity or eternity. 

808. In respect to the analogy to be drawn from the 
known revolutions of the other planets, and the different 
lengths of days and nights among them, it is sufficient to 
state, that to the inhabitants of Jupiter, the heavens appear 
to make a revolution in about 10 hours, while to those of 
Venus, they appear to revolve once in 23 hours, and to the 
inhabitants of the other planets a similar difference seems 
to take place, depending on the periods of their diurnal re- 
volutions. Now, there is no more reason to suppose that 
the heavens revolve round us, than there is to suppose that 
they revolve around any of the other planets, since the same 
apparent revolution is common to them all ; and as we know 
that the other planets, at least many of them, turn on their 
axis, and as all the phenomena presented by the earth, can 
be accounted for by such a revolution, it is folly to conclude 
otherwise. 



Suppose the earth stood still, how fast must the sun move to go 
rouna it in 24 hours 1 At what rate must the fixed stars move to go 
round the earth in 34 hours 1 If the heavens appear to revolve every 
10 hours at Jupiter, and evenr 24 hours at the earth, how can this dif- 
ference be accounted for, if they revolve at all? Is there anymore 
reason to believe that the sun revolves round the earth, than round any 
of the other planets 1 How can all the phenomena of the heavens b^ 
aeeoimted for, if they do not revolve 1 
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Cireles and Divirions of the Earth, 

809. It will be necessary for the pupil to retain in hig 
memory the names and directions of the following lines, or 
circles, by which the earth is divided into parts. These lines, 
It must be understood, are entirely imaginary, there being no 
such divisions marked by nature on the earth's surface. 
They are, however, so necessary, that no accurate descrip- 
tion of the earth, or of its position with respect to the hea * 
venly bodies, can be conveyed without them. 

Fig- 205. The earth, whose 

diameter is 7912 
miles, is represented 
by the globe, or 
sphere. Gig. 205. 
The straight line 
passing thro' its cen* 
tre, and about which 
J) it turns, is called its 
axis, and the two ex- 
tremities of the axis 
are the poles of the 
earth, A being the 
north pole, and B the. 
south pole. The 
line C D, crossing 
the axis, passes quite 
round the earth, and divides it into two equal parts. This 
is called the equinoctial line, or the equator. That part of 
the earth, situated north of this line, is called the northern 
hemisphere, and that part south of it, the southern herni* 
sphere. The small circles E F, and G H, surrounding or 
including the poles, are called the polar circles. That isur* 
rounding the north pole is called the arctic circle, and that sur- 
rounding' the south, the antarctic circle. Between these cir- 
cles, there is, on* each side of the equator, another circle, 
which marks the extent of the tropics towards the north and, 
south, from the equator. That to the north of the equator, 
I K, is called the tropic of Cancer, and that to the south, 
L M, the tropic of Capricorn. The circle L K, extending 

What is the axis of the earth 1 What are the poles of the earth 1 
What is the equator 1 Where are the northern and southern hemis- 
pheres 1 What are the polar circles 1 Which is the arctic, and which 
the antarctic circle 1 Where is the tropic of Cancer and where the 
tropic of Capricorn 1 
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ezpeneDce between the heat of summer and that of winter, 
we should be led to suppose that the earth must be much 
nearer the sun in the hot season than in the cold. But when 
we come to inquire into this subject, and to ascertain the dis- 
tance of the sun at different seasons of the year, we find that 
the great source of heat and light is nearest us during tht 
cold of winter, and at the greatest distance during the heai 
of summer. 

827. It has been explained, under the article Optics, thai 
the angle of vision depends on the distance at which a body 
of given dimensions is seen. Now, on measuring the an- 
gular dimension of the sun, with accurate instruments, at 
different seasons of the year, it has been found that his di- 
mensions increase and diminish^ and that these variations 
correspond exactly with the supposition, that the earth 
moves in an elliptical orbit. If, for instance, his apparent 
diameter be taken in March, and then again in July, it will 
be found to have diminished, which diminution is only to 
be accounted for, by supposing that he is at a greater dis- 
tance from the observer in July than in March. From 
July, his angular diameter gradually increases, till January, 
when it again diminishes, and continues to diminish, until. 
July. By many observations, jt is found, that the greatest 
apparent diameter of the sun, and therefore his least distance 
from us, is in January, and his. least diameter, and there- 
fore his greatest distance, is in July. The actual difference 
is about three millions of miles, the sun being that distance 
further from the earth in July than in January. This, 
however, is only about one sixtieth of his mean distance 
from us, and the difference we should experience in his 
heat, in consequence of this difference of distance, will there- 
fore be very small. Perhaps the effect of his proximity to 
the earth may diminish, in some small degree, the severity 
of winter. 

828. The heat of summer, and the cold of winter, must 
therefore arise from the difference in the meridian altitude 
of the sun, and in the time of his continuance above the 

At what season of the year is the sun at the greatest, and at what 
season the least distance, from the earth *? How is it ascertained that 
the earth moves in an elliptical orbit, by the appearance of the sun 1 
When does the sun oppear under the £;reatest apparent diameter, and 
when under the least 1 How much farther is the sun from us in July 
than in January 1 . What effect does this difference produce t>ii thf 
earth 1 How is the heat of summer, and the eold of winter, account* 
edibr) 
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horizon. IiLBuminer, the aolar r&yg lill on the earth, ia 
nearly a perpend icalar direction, and his powerful heat is 
then constantly accumulated by the \oag days and short 
nights of the aeaaon. In winter, on the contrary, the aolar 
rays fall so obliquely os the earth, as to produce Httla 
warmth, and the sniall effect they do produce during the 
short days of that season, ia almost entirely destroyed by tbo 
long nights which succeed. ' The difiereoce between tha 
effects of perpendicular and oblique rays, seems to depend, 
in a great measure, on the different extent of sur£ice over 
nrhicn they are spread. When the rays of the sun are mado 
to pass through a convex lens, the heat is increased, because 
the number of rays which naturally covered a large sur&ce, 
are then made to cover a smaller one, so that the power of 
the glass depends on the number of raya thus brought to a 
focus. If, on the contrary, the rays of the aun are suffered 
lo pass through a concave lens, their natural heating power* 
is diminisheiC because they are dispersed, or spread over a 
wider sur&ce than before. 

829. Now, to apply these different efiecls to the summer 
and winter rays of the sun, let us suppose that the lays fell- 
ing perpendicularly Fig. SIO. 
on a given extent of 
surface, imparl to it a 
certain degree of heat, 
then it is obvious, that 
if the same number of 
lays be spread over 
twice that extent of i 
sur&co, their heating 
power would be di- 
minished in propor- 
tion, and that only half 
the heat would be im- 
parted. This is the 
effect produced by the 
sun's rays in the win- 
ter. They fall so obliquely on the ^rth. as to occupy neai^ 
ly double the space that the same number of rays do in tha 
summer. 

Wbv do ths perpendicular im of nunmer produce greater effects 
tbon toe oblique rays of wintBr 1 Hov ii this illusirat^ by the con- 
vesindconesTeleiKeil £Iow is tbs aettul diffbnace of the •ummw 
and winler rayi ibowa t 
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This 18 illoatrated by ^g. 210, where the number of lays^ 
both m winter and summer, are supposed to be the same. 
But, it will be observed, that the winter rays, owing to their 
(Oblique direction, are spread over nearly twice as much 8ur« 
Sice as those of summer. 

830. It may, however, be remarked, that the hottest sea- 
son is not usually at the exact time of the year, when the 
sun is most vertical, and the days the longest, as is the case 
towards the end of June, but some time afierwardsi as in 
July and August. 

To account for this, it must be remembered, that when 
the sun is nearly vertical, the earth accumulates more heat 
by day than it gives out at night, and that this accumulation 
continues to increase after the days begin to shorten, and, 
consequently, the greatest elevation of temperature is some 
time after the longest days. For the same reason, the ther- 
mometer generally indicates the greatest degree of heat at 
two or three o'clock on each day, and not at twelve o'clock, 
when the sun's rays are most powerful 

^ Figure of the Earth. 

831. Astronomers have proved that all the planets, to- 
gether with their satellites, nave the shape of the sphere, or 
globe, and hence, by analogy, there was every reason to 
sappose, that the earth would be found of the same shape; 
and several phenomena tend to prove, beyond all doubt, that 
this is its form. The figure of the earth is not, however, 
exactly that of a globe, or ball, because its diameter is about 
34 miles less from pole to pole, than it is at the equator. 
But that its general figure is that of a sphere, or ball, is 
proved by many circumstances. 

832. When one is at sea, or standing on the seashore, 
the first part of a ship seen at a distance, is its mast. As 
the vessel advances, the mast rises higher and higher above 
the horizon, and finally the hull, and whole ship, become 
visible. Now, were the earth's surface an exact plane, no 
such appearance would take place, for we should then see 
the hull long before the mast or rigging, because it is much 
the largest object. 

Why is not the hottest season of the year at the period when th« 
days are lon^st, and the sun most vertical 1 What is the general fig- 
are of the earth 1 How much less is the diameter of the earth at tM 
poles than at the eaaator 1 How is the convexity of the earth proved, 
oy tht approach of a ship at sea 1 
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Fig. 211. 




It will be plain by fi^^f. 211, that were the ship, a, eleva* 
ted, so that the hull should be on a horizontal line with the 
eye, the wholo ship would be visible, instead of the topmast, 
there being no reason, except the convexity of the earth, why 
the whole ship should not be visible at a, as well as at b. 

We know, for the same reason, that in passing over a 
hill, the tops of the trees are seen, before we can discover 
the grouna on which they stand ; and that when a man ap- 
proaches from *he opposite side of a hill, his head is seen 
oefore his feet. 

It is a well known fact also, that navigators have set out 
from a particular port, and by sailing continually westward, 
have passed around the earth, and again reached the port 
from which they sailed. This could never happen, were 
the earth an extended plain, since then the longer the navi- 
gator sailed in one direction, the further he would be from 
home. 

Another proof of the spheroidal form of the earth, is the 
figure of its shadow on the moon, during eclipses, which 
shadow is always bounded by a circular line. 

These circumstances prove beyond all doubt, that the 
form of the earth is globular, but that it is not an exact 
sphere ; and that it is depressed or flattened at the poles, is 
shown by the difference in the lengths of pendulums vibra- 
ting seconds at the poles, and at the equator. 

833. Under the article pendulum, it was shown that its 
vibrations depend on the attraction of gravitation, and that as 
the centre of the earth is the centre of this attraction, so the 
nearer this instrument is carried to that point, the stronger 
will be the attraction, and consequently the more frequent 
its vibrations. 

From a great number of experiments, it has been found 

»■ '■ ■ — > ■■ -■■ 

Explain fig. 211. What other proofs of the globular shape of ths 
earth are mentioned 1 How is it proved by the vibrations of the pen- 
dttlum, that the earth is flattened at the poles 1 

2S» 
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that a pendulum, which Tibrates seconds at the equator, baa 
its number of yibralions increased, when it is carried to- 
wards the poles ; and as its number of vibrations depends 
upon its length, a clock which keeps accurate time at tho 
equator, must have its pendulum lengthened at the polesL 
And so, on the contrary, a clock going correctly at, or near 
the poles, must have its pendulum shortened, to keep esact 
time at the equator. Hence the force of gravity is greatest 
at the poles, and least at the equator. 

The manner in which 
the figure of the earth dif- 
fers from that of a sphere, 
is represented by &g. 212, 
where n is the north pole, 
and s the south pole, the line 
from one of these points to 
the other, being the axis of 
the earth, and the line cross* 
ing this, the equator. It will 
be seen by this figure, that 
the surface of the earth, at 
the poles, is nearer its centre, 
than the surface at the equa- 
tor. The actual dififercnce between the polar and equatorial 
diameters is in the proportion of 300 to 301. The earth is 
therefore called an oblate spheroid, the word oblate signify- 
ing the reverse of oblohg, or shorter in one direction than 
in another. 

834. The compression of the earth at the poles, and the 
consequent accumulation of matter at the equator, is proba- 
bly the efiect of its diurnal revolution, while it was in a soft 
or plastic state. If a ball of soft clay, or putty, be made to 
revolve rapidly, by means of a stick passed through its cen- 
tre, as an axis, it will swell out in the middle, or equator^ 
and be depressed at the poles, assuming the precise figure 
of the earth. This figure is the natural and obvious conse- 
quence of the centrifugal force, which operates to throw the 
matter ofii in proportion to its distance from the axis of mo- 
tion, and the rapidity with which the ball is made to revolve. 




In what proportion is the polar less than the equatorial diameter 1 
What is the earth called, in reference to this figure 1 How is it sup- 
posed that it came to have this form 1 How is the form of the earth il- 
lustrated by experiment 1 Explain the reason wky a plastio badl wtB 
aweUttiiswpwior, whMi made to revolve. 
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The parts about the equatoi: would therefore tend to fly ofi^ 
and leave the other parts, in consequence of the centrijfugal 
force, while those about the poles, being near the centre of 
motion, would receive a much smaller impulse!. Conse- 
quently, the ball would swell, or bulge out at the equator, 
which would produce a corresponding depression at the 
poles. 

835. The weight of a body at the poles is found to be 
greater than at the equator, not only because the poles are 
nearer the centre of the e^rth than the equator, but because 
the centrifugal force there tends to lessen its gravity. The 
wheels of machines, which revolve with the greatest rapid- 
ity, are made in the strongest manner, otherwise they will 
fly in pieces, the centrifugal force not only overcoming the 
gravity, but the cohesion of their parts. 

836. It has been found, by calculation, that if the earth 
turned over once in 84 minutes and 43 seconds, the centrifu- 
gal force at the equator would be equal to the power of 
gravity there, and that bodies woula entirely lose their 
weight. If the earth revolved more rapidly than this, all 
the buildings, rockjs, mountains, and men, at the equator, 
would not only lose their weight, but would fly away, and 
leave the earth. 

Solar and Siderial Time, 

836. The stars appear to go round the earth in 33 hours, 
56 minutes, and 4 seconds, while the sun appears to per- 
form the same revolution in 24 hours, so that the stars gain 
3 minutes and 56 seconds upon the sun every day. In a year, 
this amounts to a day, or to the time taken by the earth to 
perform one diurnal revolution. It therefore nappens, that 
when time is measured by the stafS, there are 366 days in 
the year, or 366 diurnal revolutions of the earth ; i^hile, if 
measured by the sun frotn one meridian to another, there 
are only 365 whole days in the year. The former are call- 
ed the siderialj and the latter solar days. 

T6 account for this diflerence, we must remember that 
(he earth, while she performs her daily revolutions, is con- 
stantly advancing in her orbit, and that, therefore, at 12 

What two causes vender the weights of bodies less at the equator 
'han at the poles 1 What would be the consequence on the weights of 
bodies ^t the equator, did the earth turn orer once in 84 minutes and 
^ second.^ 1 The stan appear to move round the earth in less time than 
(he sun, what does the ditterence amount to in a year 1 What is the year 
i|9jeaBi2iedbya8tfa:c4JM? WhatiBthalBiea«»edbythi»sttD**i[«at 
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o'clock to-day she is not precisely at> the some place in re- 
spect to the sun, that she was at 12 o'clock yestenlay, or will 
he to-morrow. But the fixed stars are at such an amazing 
distance from us, that the earth's orbit, in respect to them, is 
but a point ; and, therefore, as the earth's diurnal motion is 
perfectly uniform, she revolves from any given star to the 
same star again, in exactly the same period of absolute time. 
The orbit of the earth, were it a solid mass, instead of an 
imaginary circle, would have no appreciable length or 
breadth, when seen from a fixed star, and therefore, whether 
the earth performed her diurnal revolutions at a particular 
station, or while passing round in her orbit, would make no 
appreciable difference with respect to the star. Hence the 
same star, at every complete daily revolution of the earth* 
appears precisely m the same direction at all seasons of the 
year. 'The moon, for instance, would appear at exactly the 
same point, to a person who walks round a circle of a hun- 
dred yards in diameter, and for the same reason a star ap 
pears in the same direction from all parts 6f the earth's or- 
bit, though 190 millions of miles in diameter. 

838. If the earth had only a diurnal motion, her revolu 
tion, in respect to the sun, would coincide exactly with the 
same revolution in respect to the stars ; . but while she isi 
making one revolution on her axis towards the east, she ad 
vances in the same direction about one degree in her orbit, 
ao that to bring the same meridian towards the sun. she 
must make a little more than one entire revolution. 

Fig. 313. 




How is the difference in time between the eolar and eiderial year ac- 
counted for 1 The earth's orbit is but a point, in referanoe to a.atar; 
faowiathisiUustrated'? 
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To inake this plain, suppose the sao, f, fig. 213, to be ex- 
actly on a meridian line marked at e, on the earth A^ on a 
given day. On the next day, the earth, instead of being at 
A^ as on the day before, advances in its orbit to B, and in 
the mean time having completed her revolution, in respect 
to a star, the same meridian line is not brought under the 
sun, as on the day before, but falls short of it, as at e, so that 
the earth has to perform more than a revolution, by the dis- 
tance from e to o, in order to bring the same meridian 
again under the sun. So on the next day, when the earth 
is at C, she must again complete more than two revolutions^ 
aince leaving A, by the space from e to o, before it will again 
be noon at e. 

839. Thus, it is obvious, that the earth must complete 
one revolution, and a portion of a second revolution, equal 
to the space she has advanced in her orbit» in order to bring 
the same meridian back again to the sun. This small por- 
tion of a second I'evolution amounts daily to the 365th part 
of her circumference, and therefore, at the end of the year, 
to one entire rotation, and hence in 365 days, the earth 
actually turns on her axis 366 times. Thus, as one com- 
plete rotation forms a siderial day, there must, in the year, 
DO one siderial, more than there are solar days, one rotation 
of the earth, with respect to the sun, being lost, by the 
earth's yearly revolution. The saltie loss of a day happens 
to a traveller, who, in passing round the earth towards the 
west, reckons his time by the rising and setting of the sun. 
If he passes round towards the east, he will gain a day for 
the same reason. 

Equation of Time. 

840. As the motion of the earth about its axis is perfect- 
ly uniform, the siderial days, as we have already seen, are 
exactly of the same length, in all parts of the year. But 
as the orbit of the earth, or the apparent path of the sun, is 
inclined to the earth's axis, and as the earth moves with dif- 
ferent velocities in different parts of its orbit, the solar, or 
natural days, are sometimes greater and sometimes less than 

Had the earth onlv a diurnal revolution, would the siderial «nd solar 
time a^^el Show by fig. 213, how siderial differs from solar time 1 
Why does not the earth turn the same meridian to the sun at the same 
elme every day 1 How many times does the earth turn on her axis in a 
year 1 Why does she turn more times than there are iays in the year"? 
Why are the solar days sometimes greater, and sometimes less, than 34 
hoursl 
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24 hours, as shown by an accarate clock. The consequence 
is, that a true sun dial, or noon mark, and a true time piece, 
agreo with each other only a few times in a year. The 
difference between the sun dial and clock, thus shown, is 
called the equation of time. 

The difference between the sun and a well regulated 
clock, thus arises from two causes, the inclination of the 
earth's axis to the ecliptic, and the elliptical form of the 
earth's orbit. 

841. That the earth moves in an ellipse, and that its mo- 
tion is more rapid sometimes than at others, as well as that 
the^earth's axis is inclined to the ecliptic, have already been 
explained and illustrated. It remains, therefore, to show 
how these two combined causes, the elliptical form of the 
orbit, and the inclination of the axis, produce the disagree- 
ment between the sun and clock. In this explanation, we 
must consider the sun as moving around the ecliptic, while 
the earth revolves on her axis. 

842. Equal, or mean time, is that which is reckoned by 
a clock, supposed to indicate exactly 24 hours, from 12 
o'clock on one day, to 12 o'clock on the next day. Ajh 
parent time, is that which is measured by the apparent mo- 
tion of the son in the heavens, as indicated by a meridian 
line, or sun dial. 

843. Were the earth's orbit a perfect circle, fig. 207, and 
her axis perpendicular to the plane of this orbit, the days 
would be of a uniform length, and there would be no dif- 
ference between the clock and the sun ; both would indicate 
12 o'clock at the same time, on every day in the year. But 
on account of the inclination of the earth's axis to the 
ecliptic, unequal portions of the sun's apparent path through 
the heavens will pass any meridian in equal times. This 
may be readily explained to the pupil, by means of an arti- 
ficial globe; but perhapi^ it will be understood by the follow- 
ing diagram. 

Let i iVB S, fig. 214, be the concave of the heavens, in 
the centre of which is the e^rth. Let the line A B, be the 
equator, extending through the earth and the heavens, and 
let A, A, b, C, c, and d, be the ecliptic, or the apparent path 

What is the diiTerence between the time of a sun dial and a dock 
called ? What are the causes of the difference between the sun and 
clock? In explaining equation of time, what motion is considered at 
belonging to the sun, and what motion to the earth 1 What is equal, or 
mean timel What is apparent time 1 
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of tbe sun through the heavens. Also, let A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,. 
oe equal distances on the equator, and A, a, b, C, c, and d, 
equal portions of the ecliptic, corresponding with A 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Now we will suppose, that there are two suns, 
namely, a false, and a real one^ that the false one passes 
through the celestial equator, which is only an extension of 
the earth's equator "* 

to the heavens ; 
while the real sun 
has an apparent re- 
volution through 
the ecliptic ; and 
that they both start 
from the point A^ 
at the same instant. 
The fklse sun is^ 
supposed to pass 
thro' the celestial 
equator in the same 
time that the real 
one passes through 
the ecliptic, but not 
through the same 
meridians at the 
same time, so that the false sun arrives at the points 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5, at the time when the real sun arrives at the points 
a, 6, C, and c. When the two suns were at A, the starting 
point, they were both on the same meridian, but when the 
fictitious sun comes to 1, and the real sun to a, they are not 
in the same meridian, but the real sun is westward of the 
fictitious one, the real sun bein^ at a while the false sun is 
on the meridian 1, consequently, as the earth pirns on its 
axis from west to east, any particular place will come under 
the sun's real meridian, sooner than under the fictitious sun's 
meridian ; that is, it will be 12 o'clock by the true sun, be- 
fore it is 12 o'clock by the false sun, or by a true clock ; but 
were the true sun in place ^f the false one, the sun and 




In fig. 314, which is the celestial eqaator, and which the ecliptic 1 
Through which of these circles does the false, and through which does 
the true sun pass 1 When the real sun aitives to a, and the false one to 
1, are they both on the same meridian ? Which is then most westward 1 
When the two suns are at 1, and a, why will any meridian come first 
under the real suni Were the true sun in place of the false one, why 
would the sun and clock agree 1 
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clock would agree. While the trne sun is passing through 
that quarter of his orbit, from a to C, and the fictitious sun 
from 1 to 3, it will always be noon by the trne sun before it 
is noon by the false sun, and during this period, the sun will 
he faster than the clock. 

When the true sun arrives at C, and the h]se one at 3 
they are both on the same meridian, and the sun and clock 
agree. But while the real sun is passing from G to B, and 
the fiilse one from 3 to B, any meridian comes later under 
the true sun than it does under the felse, and then it is 
noon by the sun after it is noon by the clock, and the sun is 
then said to be slower than the clock. At B, both suns are 
afi^ain on the same meridian, and then again the sun and 
clock agree. 

We have thus followed the real sun through one half of 
his trtu apparent place in the heavens, and the fals^ one 
through half the celestial equator, and have seen that the 
two suns, since leaving the point A^ have been only twice on 
the same meridian at the same time. It has been supposed 
that the two suns passed through equal arcs, in equal times, 
the real sun through the ecliptic, and the false one through 
the equator. The place of the false sun may be considered 
as representing the place where the real sun would be, in 
case the earth's axis had no inclination, and consequently it 
agrees with the clock every 24 hours. But the true sun, as 
he passes round in the ecliptic, comes to the same meridian, 
sometimes sooner, and sometimes later, and in passing around 
the other half of the ecliptic, or in the other half year, the 
same variations succeed each other. 

The two suns are supposed to depart from the point A, on 
the ?Oth of March, at which time the sun and clock coincide^ 
t'rom this time, the sun is faster than the clock, until the two 
suns come together at the point C, which is on the 21st of 
June, when the sun and clock again agree. From this period 
the sun is sltnder than the clock, until the 23d of September^ 
tiud faster again until the 21st of December, at which time 
they agree as before. " • / 

We have thus seen how the inclination of the earth's axis, 
and the consequent obliquity of the equator to the ecliptic, 

While the suns are passirtg from AtoO, and from Ito 3, will the 
Sun be faster or slower than the clock 1 When the two suns are at C, 
and 3, why will the sun and clock ag:ree 1 While the real sun is passing 
from B to C, which is fastest, the clock or sun 1 What does the pUcft 
of tht false sun represent, in fig. 214 1 
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eanses the snn and clock to disagree, and on what days they 
would coincide, provided n«j other cause interfered with their 
agreement But although the inclination of the earth's 
axis would bring the sun and clock together on the above- 
mentioned days, yet this aoreement is counteracted by an- 
other cause, which is the elliptical form of the earth's orbit, 
and though the sun and clock do agree four times in the 
year, it is not on any of the days above mentioned. 

It has been shown by fig. 204, that the earth moves more 
rapidly- in one part of its orbit than in another, ^hen it is 
nearest the sun, which is in the winter, its velocity is great* 
er than when it is most remote from him, as in the summer. 
Were the earth's orbit a perfect circle, the sun and clock 
would coincide on the days above specified, bec;ause then the 
only disagreement would arise from the inclination df the 
earth's axis. But since the earth's distance from the sun is 
constantly changing, her rate of velocity also changes, and 
she passes through unequal portions of her orbit in equal 
times. Hence, on some uays, she passes through a greater 
portion of it than on others, and thus this becomes another 
cause of the inequality of the sun's apparent motion. 

The elliptical form of the earth's orbit would prevent the 
coincidence of the sun and clock at all times, except when 
the earth is at the greatest distance from the sun, which 
hiappens on the 1st of July^ and when she is at the least dis** 
tance from him, which happens on the 1st of January. As 
the earth moves faster in the winter than in the summer, 
from this cause, the sun would be faster than the clock from 
the 1st of July to the 1st of January, and then slower than 
the clock from the 1st of January to the Ist of July. 

844. We have now explained, separately, the two causes 
which prevents the coinciaence of the sun and clock. By the 
first cause, which is the inclination of the earth's axis, they 
would agree four times in the year, and by the second cause, 
the irregularity of the earth's motion, they would coincide 
only twice in the year. 

Now, these two causes counteract the effects of each 
other, so that the sun and clock do not coincide on any of the 

The inclination of the earth's axis would make the sun and clock 
a^pree in March, and the other months above named: why then do they 
not actually agree at those times 1 Were the earth's orbit a perfect cir- 
cle, on what days would the sun and clock agree 1 How does the form 
of the earth's orbit interfere with the agreement of the sun ard clock 
on those days 1 At what times would th» form of the earth's orbtt 
bring th« sun and clock to ngnt ? 

S4 
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days, when either cause, taken singly* would make an agree* 
ment between them. The sun and clock, therefore, are to- 
gether, only when the two causes balance each other ; that 
18, when one cause so counteracts the other, as to make a 
Qiutual agreement between them. This effect is produced 
tour times in the year; namely, on the 15th of April, 15th 
of June, 31st of August, and 24th of I>eceraber. On these 
days, the sun, and a clock keeping exact time, coincide, and 
on DO others. The greatest diflference between the sun and 
clock, or between the apparent and mean time, is 16^ min- 
utes, which takes place about the 1st of November. 

Precession of the Equinoxes. 

845. A tropical year is the time it takes the sun to pass 
from one equinox, or tropic, to the same tropic, or equinox, 
again. 

846. A siderial year is the time it takes the sun to per- 
form his apparent annual revolution, from a fixed star, to 
the same fixed star again. 

Now it has been found that these two complete revolu- 
tions are not finished in exactly the same time, but that it 
takes the sun about 20 minutes longer to complete his ap- 
parent revolution in respect to the star, than it does in re- 
spect to the equinox, and hence the siderial year is about 20 
minutes longer than the tropical year. The revolution of 
the earth from equinox to equinox, again, therefore, precedes 
its complete revolution in the ecliptic by about 20 minutes, 
for the absolute revolution of the earth is measured by its 
return to the fixed star, and not by the return of the sun to 
the same equinoctial point. This apparent falling back of 
the equinoctial point, so as to make the time when it nieets 
the sun precede the time when the earth makes its complete 
revolution in respect to the star, is called the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

The distance which the sun thus gains upon the fixed 
star, or the difi^rence between the sun and star, when the 

The inclination of the earth's axis would make the sun and clock 
agree four times in the year, and the form of the earth's orbit would 
make them agree twice in the year ; now show the reason why they do 
not aCTee from these causes, on the above mentioned days, and why 
they do aeree on other days. On what days do the sun and clock 
agree 1 What is a tropical ]jear 1 What is a siderial year ^ What is 
the difference in the time which it takes the sun to complete nis revolu- 
tion in respect to a star, and in respect to the equinox 1 Ej^lain what 
is meant by the precession of the equiaojMs. 
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son has arriyed at the equinoctial point, amounts to 50 sec- 
onds of a degfree, thus making the equinoctial point reced 
50 seconds of a degree, (when measured by the signs of th 
zodiac,) westward, every year, contrary to the sun's annua 
progressive motion in the ecliptic. 

Pig. 215. 




To illustrate this by a figure, suppose S, fig. 215, to be 
the sun, E the earth, and o a fixed star, all in a straight line 
with respect to each other. Let it be supposed that this op- 
position takes place on the 21st of March, at the vernal equi- 
nox, and that at that time the earth is exactly between the 
sun and the star. Now when the earth has performed a 
complete revolution around its orbit b, a^ as measured by the 
star, she will arrive at precisely the same point where she 
now is. But it is found that when the earth comes to the 
same equinoctial point, the next year, she has not gone her 
complete revolution in respect to the star ; the equinoctial 
point having fallen back with respect to the star, during the 
year, from £ to «, so that the earth, after having completed 
her revolution, in respect to the equinox, has yet to pass the 
space from e to £?, to complete her revolution in respect to 
the star. 

The space from Elo e, being 50 seconds of a degree, and 
th/9 equinoctial point falling this space every year short of 
the place where the sun and this point agreed the year be- 
fore, it is obvious, that on the next revolution of the earth. 

How many seconds of a degree does the equinox .recede every yp-ar, 
when the sun's place is compmred with a star 1 How does fig. 215 il- 
lustrate the precession of the equinoxes 1 Explain fig. 215, aind show 
firom what points the equinoxes fall back from year to year. 
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the equinox will not be found at «, bat at t, so that the earth, 
hayinff completed her second revolation in respect to the 
sun when at i, will still have to pass from i to E^ before she 
completes another revolution in respect to the star. ^ 

847. The precession of the equinoxes, being 50 seconds 
of a degree, every year, contrary to the sun's apparent mo 
tion, or about 20 mmutes, in time, short of the point where 
the sun and equinoxes coincided the year before, it follows, 
that the fixed stars, or those in the sign of the zodiac, move 
forward every year 50 seconds, with respect to the equi 
noxes. 

In consequence of this precession, in 2160 years, those 
stars which now appear in the beginning of the sign Aries, 
for instance, will .then appear in the beginning of Taurus, 
having moved forward one whole sign, or 30 degrees, with 
respect to the equinoxes, or the equinoxes having gone 
bacK wards 30 degrees, with respect to the stars. In 12,960 
years, or 6 times 2160 years, therefore, the stars will appear 
to have moved forward one half of the whole circle of the 
heavens, so that those which now appear in the first degree 
of the sign Aries, will then be in the opposite point of the 
zodiac, and, therefore, in the first degree of Libra. And in 
12,600 years more, because the equinoxes will have fallen 
back the other half of the circle, the stars will appear to 
have gone forward from Libra to Aries, thus completmg the 
whole circle of the zodiac. 

Thus, in about 26,000 years, the equinox will have gone 
backwards a whole revolution aro\md the axis of the eclip« 
tic, and the stars will appear to have gone forward the whole 
circle of the zodiac. 

848. The discovery of the precession of the equinoxes 
has thrown much light on ancient astronomy and chronolo- 
gy, by showing au agreement between ancient and modem 
observations, concerning the places of the signs of the zo* 
diac, not to be reconciled in any other manner. 

A complete explanation of the cause whiph occasions the 
precession of the equinoxes, would require the aid of the 
most abstruse mathematics, and therefore cannot be properly 

How many minutes, in time, is the precession of the equinoxes per 
vearl What effect does this precession produce on the fixed stars 1 
How manv years is a star in gomg forwara one degree, in respect to the 
equinoxes 1 In how many years wiU the stars appear to have passed 
half around the heavens 1 In what period will the earth appear to 
have gone backwards one whole revolution 1 In what respect is tha 
pxecesaion of the eqoinoxes an important subject 1 
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mtToduced here. The cause itself may, however, be stat^l 
in a few words. 

849. It has already been explained, that the revolation of 
the earth round its axis, has caused an excess of matter to 
be accumulated at the equator, and hence, that the equatorial 
IS greater than the polar diameter, by 34 miles. Now the 
attraction of the sun and moon, on this accumulated matter 
at the equator, has the eflfect of slowly turning the earth about 
the axis of the ecliptic, and thus causing the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

The Moon. 

850. While the earth revolves round the sun, the moon 
revolves round the earth, completing her revolution once m 
27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes, and at the distance of 
240,000 miles from the earth. The period of the moon's 
change, that is, from new moon to new moon again, is 29 
days, 1 2 hours, and 44 minutes. 

851. The time of the moon's revolution round the earth 
is called her periodical month ; and the time from change 
to change is called her syiwdical month. If the earth had 

^ no annual motion, these two periods would be equal, but 
because the earth goes forward in her orbit, while the moon 
goes round the earth, the moon must go as much farther, 
from change to change, to make these periods equal, as the 
earth goes forward during that time, which is more than the 
twelfth part of her orbit, there being more than twelve lunar 
periods in the year. 

852. These two revolutions may be ^miliarly illustrated 
by the motions of the hour and minute hands of a watch. 
Let us suppose the 12 hours marked on the dial plate of a 
watch to represent the 12 signs of the zodiac through which 
the sun seems to pass in his yearly revolution, while the 
hour hand of the watch represents the sun, and the minute 
hand the moon. Then, as the hour hand goes around the 
dial plate once in 12 hours, so the sun apparently goes 
around the zodiac once in 12 months; and as the minute 
hand makes 12 revolutions to one of the hour hand, so the 
moon makes 12 revolutions to one of the sun. But the 

What is the cause of the precession of the equinoxes 1 What is the 
period of the moon's revolution round the earth 1 W^nt is the period 
nom new moon to new moon again 1 What are these two periods 
called 1 Why are not the priodieal and synodical months eqnall 
How are these two revolutions of Uie moon iUustrnted by the two 
hands of a watch 1 

34* 
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JiooQ, or minnte lukod, must go more than cmce roumd, firoza 
any point on the circle, where it last came in conjunction 
with the sun, or hour hand, to overtake it agam, since the 
hour hand will have moved forward of the place where it 
was last overtaken, and consequently the next conjunction 
must be forward of the place where the last happened. 
During an hour, the hour hand describes the twelfth part of 
th^ circle, but the minute hand has not only to go round the 
whole circle in an hour, but also such a portion of it, as the 
hour hand has moved forward since they last met. Thus, 
at 12 o'clock, the hands are in conjunction; the next con 
junction is 5 minutes 27 seconds past I o'clock ; the next, 
10 min. 54 sec. past II o'clock; tne third, 16 min. 21 sec. 
past III," the 4th, 21 min. 49 sec. past lY ; the 5th, 27 min. 
10 sec. past V ; the 6th, 32 min. 43 sec. past VI; the 7tb, 
38 min. 10 sec. past YII ; the 8th, 43 min. 38 sec. part YIIJ ; 
the 9th, 49 min. 5 sec. past IX; the 10th, 54 min. 32 sec. 
past X; and the next conjunction is at XII. 

853. Now although the moon passes around the earth in 
27 days 7 hours and 43 minutes, yet her change does not 
take place at the end of this period, because her changes 
are not occasioned by her revolutions alone, but by her 
coming periodically into the same position in respect to the 
dun. At her change, she is in conjunction with the sun« 
when she is not seen at all, and at this time astronomers call 
it new mooTt, though generally; we say it is new moon two 
days afterwards, when a small part of her face is to be 
seen. The reason why there is not a new moon at the end 
of 27 days, will be obvious, from the motions ofuhe hands 
of a watch ; for we see that more than a revolution of the 
minute hand is required to bring it again in the same 
position with the hour hand, by about the twelfth part of 
the circle. 

The same principle is true in respect to the moon ; for as 
the earth advances in it^ orbit, it takes the moon 2 days 5 
hours and 1 ininute longer to come again in conjunction 
with the sun, than it does to make her monthly revolution 
round the earth ; and this 2 days 5 hours and 1 minute 

Mention the time of several conjunctions between the two hands of a 
watch ? Why do not the moon's changes take place at the periods of 
her revolution around the earth ? How much longer does it take the 
moon to come again in conjunction with the sun, than it does to perform 
her periodical revolution 1 How is it proved that the mooR tcmm hoc 
one revolution on her axis, as she passes around th« earth^ 
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oeing added to 27 days 7 hours and 43 minutes, the time of 
the periodical revolution makes 29 days 12 hours and 44 
minutes, the period of her synodical revolution. 

854. The moon always presents the same side, or bcei 
towards the earth, and hence it is evident that she turns on 
ner axis hut once, while she is performing one revolution 
round the earth, so that the inhahitants of the moon have hut 
one day, and one night, in the course of a lunar month. 

One half of the moon is never in the dark, hecause when 
this half is not enlightened hy the sun, a strong light is re- 
dected to her from the earth, during the sun's absence. The 
other half of the moon enjoys alternately two weeks of the 
4un's light, and two weeks of total darkness. 

855. The moon is a globe, like our earth, and, like the 
earth, shines only by ^e light reflected from the sunj 
therefore, while that half of her which is turned towards the 
sun is enlightened, the other half is in darkness. Did the 
moon shine by her own light, she would be constantly visible 
to us, for then, being an orb, and every part illuminated, we 
should see her constantly full and rouna, as we do the sun. 

856. One of the most interesting circumstances to us, res- 
pecting the moon, is, the constant changes which she un- 
dergoes, in her passage around the earth. When she first 
appears, a day or two after her change, we can see only a 
small portion of her enlightened side, which is in the form 
of a crescent ; and at this time she is commonly called new 
moon. From this period, she goes on increasing, or show- 
ing more and more of her face every evening, until at last 
she hecomes round, and her face fully illuminated. She 
then begins again to decrease, by apparently losing a small 
seaion of her face, and the next evening another small lee- 
tion from the same part, and so on, decreajsing a little every ' 
day, until she entirely disappears; and having been absent 
a day or two, re-appears, in the form of a crescent, or 
new moon, as before. 

857. When the moon disappears, she is said to be in con- 
lunction, that is, she is in the same direction from us with 
the sun. When she is fpll, she is said to be in oppositum^ 
that is, she is in that part of the heavens opposite to the suDf 
as seen by us. 

One half of the moon is never in the dark; explain why this is sot 
How long is the day and night at the other halrl How is it shows, 
that the moon shines only by reflected light 1 When is the moop sail* 
to be in conjunction with the sun, and when in opposition to the 
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858. The difierent appearance^ of the moon, from new to 
fidl^ and from full to change^ are owing to her presenting 
different portions of her enlightened surface towards ns at 
different times. These appearances are called the phases of 
the moon, and are easily accounted for, and understood, by 
the following figure. 

Fig. 316. 





Let 8, fig. 216, be the sun, E the earth, nsd A, B, C, D, 
JB, the moon in difierent parts of her orbit. Now when the 
moon changes, or is in conjunction with the sun, as at A^ 
her dark side is turned towards the earth, and she is invisi* 
ble, as represented at a. The sun always shines on one 
half of the moon, in every direction, as represented at A 
and B, on the inner circle * bat we at the earth can see only 
such portions of the enligntened half as are turned towards 
ns. After her change, when she has moved from Alo B,b, 
small part of her illuminated side comes in sight, and she 
appears homed, as at b, and is then called the new moon. 
When she arrives at C, several days afterwards, one half 
of her disc is visible, and she appears as at e, her appearance 
being the same in both circles. At this point she is said to 
^ be in her first quarter, because she has passed through a 
^ quarter of her orbit, and is 90 degrees from the place of her 
coniunction with the sun. At D, she shows us still more 
of her enlightened side, and is then said to appear gibbous, 

ll^at are the phases of the moon 7 Describe fig. 316, and show 
how the moon passes from change to full, and from fall to change? 
What IS said concerning the phases of the earth, as seen fiom the 
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as at d. When she comes to £, her whole enlightened side 
is turned towards the earth, and she appears in all the 
splendour of a full moon. During the other half of her 
revolution, she daily shows less and less of her illuminated 
side, until she again hecomes invisible by her conjunction 
with the sun. Thus, in passing from her conjunction a, to 
her full, e, the moon appears every day to increase, while in 
going from her full to her conjunction again, she appears to 
us constantly to decrease, but as seen from the sun, she ap- 
pears always full. 

859. How the Earth appears at the Moon. — The earth, 
seen by the inhabitants of the moon, exhibits the same 
phases that the moon does to us, but in a contrary order. 
When the moon is in her conjunction, and consequently 
invisible to us, the earth appears full to the people of the 
moon, and when the moon is full to us, the earth is dark to 
them. 

The earth appears thirteen times larger to the lunarians 
than the moon does to us. As the moon always keeps the 
same side towards the earth, and turns on her axis only as 
she moves round the earth, we never see her opposite side. 
Consequently, the lunarians who live on the opposite side 
to us never see the earth at all. To those who live on the 
middle of the side next to us, our earth is always visible, 
and directly over head, turning on its axis nearly thirty 
times as rapidly as the moon, for she turns only once in 
about thirty days. A lunar astronomer, who should happen 
to live directly opposite to that side of the moon, whicn is 
next to us, would have to travel a quaner of the circum- 
ference of the moon, or about 1500 miles, to see our earth 
above the horizon, and if he had the curiosity to see such a 
glorious orb, in its full splendour over his head, he must 
travel 3000 miles. But if his curiosity equalled that of 
the terrestrials, he would be amply compensated by behold- 
ing so glorious a nocturnal luminary, a moon thirteen times 
as large as ours. 

860. That the earth shines upon the moon as the moon 
does upon us, is proved by the fact that the outline of her 
whole disc may be seen, when only a part of it is enlighten- 
ed by the sun. Thus when the sky is clear, and the moon 

Wiien does the earth appear full at the moon ? When is the earth in 
her change, to the people of the moon 1 Why do those whalive on one 
side of the moon never sec the earth 7 How is it known that the earth 
•hines upon the moon, as the moon does upon us 1 
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only two or three days old, it is not uncommon to sec tlie 
brilliant new moon, with her horns enlightened hy the sun, 
and at the same time, the old moon faintly illuminated by 
reflection from the earth. This phenomenon is sometimes 
called '*the old moon in the new moon's arms." 

It was a disputed point among former astronomers, whether 
the moon has an atmosphere ; hut the more recent discoveries 
have decided that she has an atmosphere, thoui^h there is 
reason to believe that it is much less aense than ours. 

861. Surfade of the Moon. — When the moon's surface is 
examined through a telescope, it is found to be wonderfully 
diversified, for besides the dark spots perceptible to the naked 
eye, there are seen extensive valleys, and long* ridges of 
highly elevated mountains. 

862. Some of these mountains, according to Dr. Herschel, 
are 4 miles high, while hollows more than 3 mile? deep, 
and almost exactly circular, appear excavated on the plains. 
Astronomers have been at vast labour to enumerate* figure, 
and describe, the mountains and spots on the surface of the 
moon, so that the latitude and longitude of about 100 spots 
have been ascertained, and their names, shapes, and Tplative 
positions given. A still greater number of mountains have 
been named, and their heights and the length of their bases 
detailed. 

863. The deep caverns, and broken appearance of the 
moon's surface, long since induced astronomers, to believe 
that such effects were produced by volcanoes, and more re- 
cent discoveries have seemed to prove that this su^ire^ion 
was not without foundation. Dr. Herschel saw with his 
telescope, what appeared to him three volcanoes in the moon, 
two of which were nearly extinct, but the third was in the 
actual state of eruption, throwing out fire, or other luminous 
matter, in vast quantities. 

864. It was formerly believed that several large spots, 
which appeared to have plane surfaces^ were seas, or lakes, 
and that a part of the moon's surface was covered with 
\yater, like that of our earth. But it has been found, on 
closely observing these spots, when they were in such a 
position as to reflect the sun's light to the earth, had they 
been water, that no such reflection took place. It ha3 also 

— .^ I I . ■ i I mm, 

What is said concerning the moon's atmosphere 1 How hi gh ar> 
Mmeof the mountains, and how deep the caverns of the moon 1 Whad 
is said concerning Uie volcanoes of the moon 1 
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been found, that when these spots were turned in a certain 
position, their surfaces appeared rough, and uneven; a 
certain indication that they are not water. These circum- 
stances, together with the fact, that the moon's sur&ce is 
never obscured by mist or vapor, arising from the evaporation 
of water from her surface, nave induced astronomers to be- 
lieve, that the moon has neither seas, lakes, nor rivers, and 
indeed that no water exists there. 

Eclipses. 

865. Every planet and satellite in the solar system is il- 
luminated by the sun, and hence they cast shadows in the 
direction opposite to him, just as the shadow of a man 
reaches from the sun. A shadow is nothing more than the 
interception of the rays of light by an opaque body. The 
earth always makes a shadow, which reaches to an immense 
distance into open space, in the direction opposite to the sun. 
When the earth, turning on its axis, carries us out of the 
sphere of the sun's light, we say it is sunset, and then we 
pass into the earth's shadow, and night comes on. ' When 
the earth turns half round from this point, and we again 
emerge out of the earth's shadow, we say, the sun rises, and 
then day begins. 

866. Now an eclipse of the moon is nothing more than 
her falling into the shadow of the earth. The moon, hav- 
ing no light of her own, is thus darkened, and we say she is 
eclipsed. The shadow of the moon also reaches to a great 
distance from her. We know that it reaches at least 240,000 
miles, because it sometimes reaches the earth. An eclipse 
of the sun is occasioned whenever the earth falls into the 
shadow of the moon. Hence, in eclipses, whether of the 
suu or moon, the two planets and the sun must be nearly in 
a straight line with respect to each other. In eclipses of the 
moon, the earth is between the sun and moon, and in eclipses 
of the sun, the moon is between the earth and sun. 

867. If the moon went around the sun in the same plate 
with the earth, that is, were the moon's orbit on the plane 

What is supposed concerning; the lakes and seas of the mooni On 
what grounds is it supposed that there is no water at the moon 1 What 
is a shadow 1 When do we say it is sunset, and" when do we say it 
is sunrise *? What occasions an eclipse of tiie moon 1 What causes 
eclipses of the sun 1 In eclipses of the moon, what planet is between! 
the sun and moon 1 In eclipses of the sun, what planet is between tho 
sun and enrth 1 Why is there not ^ui eclipse of the sun at every 0Q% 
junction of the sun and moon 1 
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of ihe ecliptic, there would happen an eclipse of tho san ttC J s^ I 

tftrery conjunction of the sun and moon, or at the time at ^ %, 

every new moon. But at these conjunctions the moon doea i <^ I 

not come exactly between the earth and sun, because the or- r -; ' 

bit of the moon is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 5 J : .A 
degrees. Did the planes of the orbits of the earth and 
moon coincide, there would be an eclipse of the moon at -,« 

every full, for then the moon would pass exactly through ' :t 
the earth's shadow. ' ^ 

868. One half of the moon's orbit being elevated 5 jf it* 
grees above ther ecliptic, the other half is depressed as much 
below it, and thus the moon's orbit crosses that of the earth 
in two opposite points, called the moon's nodes. 

As the nodes of the moon are the points where she crosses 
the ecliptic, she must be half the time above, and the other 
half below these points. The node in which she crosses 
the plane of the ecliptic upward, or towards the north, is 
called her ascending node. That in which she crosses the 
same plane downward, or towards the south, is called her 
descending node. 

The moon's orbit, like those of the other planets, is ellip- 
tical, so that she is sometimes nearer the earth than at others. 
When she is in that part of her orbit, at the greatest dis- 
tance from the earth, she is said to be in her apogee^ and 
when at her least distance from the earth, she is in her 
perigee. 

869. Eclipses can Only happen at the time when the mooii 
is at, or near, one of her noaes, for dt^no other time is she 
near the plane of the earth's orbit ; and since the earth is 
always in this plane, the moon must be at, or near it, also, 
in order to bring the two planets and the sun in the same 
right line, without which no eclipse can happen. 

870. The reason why eclipses do, not happen oftener, and 
at regular periods, is because a node of the moon is usually 
only twice, and never more than three times in the year, 
presented towards the sun. The average number of total 
eclipses of both luminaries, in a century, is about thirty, and 
the average number of total and partial, in a year, abouf 

How many degrees is the moon's orbit inclined to that of tb« 
earth 1 What are the nodes of the moon 1 What is meant by tht 
ascending and descetiding nodes of the moon 1 What is the moon'i 
apogee, and what her pen^ 1 Why must the moon be at, or near. 
One of her nodes, to occasion an eclipse) Why do not eclipses hap 
MD oAon, and atr^idar.perixKisI 
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^Jee may be seven eclipses in a year, including 

th luminaries, and there may be only two. When 

nly two, they are both of the sun. 

e moon is within 16^ degrees of her node, at the 

change, she iis so near the ecliptic, that the sun 

4.ore or less eclipsed, and when she is within 12 de- 

xer node, at the time of her full, the moon will be 

ess eclipsed. 

ut jthe moon is more frequently within IGJ- de- 
er node at the time of her change, than she is within 
at the time of her full, and consequently there 
greater number of solar, than of lunar eclipses, in 
of years. Yet more lunar eclipses will be visible,, 
e place on the earth, than solar, because the sun, be- 
uch larger than the earth, or moon, the shadow of 
dies must terminate in a point, and this point of the 
hadow never covers but a small portion of the earth's 
surface, while lunar eclipses are visible over a whole hemi- 
sphere, and as the earth turns on its axis, are therefore visible 
to more than half the earth. This will be obvious by figs. 
217 and 218, where it will be observed that an eclipse of the 
moon may be seen wherever the moon is visible, while an 
eclipse of the sun will be total only to those who live within 
the space covered by the moon's dark shadow. 

872. Lunar Eclipses. — When the moon falls into the 
shadow of the earth, the rays of the sun are intercepted, or 
hid from her, and she then becomes eclipsed. When the 
earth's shadow covers only a part of her face, as seen by us, 
she suffers only a partial eclipse, one part of her disc being 
obscured, while the other part reflects the sun's light But 
when her whole surface is obscured by the earth's shadow, 
she then suffers a total eclipse, and of a duration proportion > 
ate to the distance she passes through the earth's shadow. 

Fig. 217 represents a total lunar eclipse; the moon being 
in the midst of the earth's shadow. Now it will be apparent 
that in the situation of the sun, earth, and moon, as repre- 
sented in the figure, this eclipse will be visible from all parts 
of that hemisphere of the earth which is next the moon, and 
that the moon's disc will be equally obscured, from whatever 
point it is seen. When the moon passes through only a part 



What is the greatest, and what the least number of eclipses, that out 
happen in a year 7 Why will there be more solar than lunar eclipses in 
the course of years % Wtiy will more lunw: than solar eoUpsei be visi* 
ble at any one pla)oe 1 
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of the earth's shadow, then she suffers only a partial eelipsei 
but this IS also nsible from the whole hemisphere next the 

Pig. 217. 




\nioon. It will be remembered that lunar eclipses happen 
only at full moon, the sun and moon being jd opposition, and 
the earth between them. 

873. Solar Eclipses. — ^When the moon passes between 
the earth and sun, there happens an eclipse of the sun, be- 
cause then the moon's shadow falls upon the earth. A total 
eclipse of the sun happens often, but when it occurs, the to- 
tal obscurity is confined to a small part of the earth ; since 
the dark portion of the moon's shadow neve^ exceeds 200 
miles in diameter on the earth. But the moon's partial 
shadow, or fenumbrc^y may cover a spacemen the earth of 

' more than 4000 miles in diameter, within all which space 
the sun will be more or less eclipsed. When the penumbra 
first touches the earth, the eclipse begins at that place, and 
ends when the penumbra leaves it. But the eclipse will be 
total only where the dark shadow of the moon touches the 
earth. 

Pig. 318. 




Pig. 218 represents an eclipse of the sun, without regard 
to the penumbra, that it may be observed how small a part of 
the earth the dark shadow of the moon covers. To those 



Why is the same eclipse total at one place, and only partial at 
another 1 Why is a total eclipse of the sun confined to so small a part of 
the earth 1 What is meant by penumbra 1 What will be the difference 
in the aspect of the eclipse, whether the observer stands within the dark 
•hadow, or only within the ptoambra 1 
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who lire within the limits of this shadow, the eclipse will bo 
total, while to those who live id any direction around it, and 
within reach of the penumbra, it will be only partial. 

874. Solar eclipses are called annular^ from annulus, n,, 
ring, when the moon passes across the centre of the sun, 
hiding all his light, with the exception of a ring on his ou^er 
edge, which the moon is too small to cover from the position 
in which it is seen. 

Pig: 219. 




Fig. 219 represents a solar eclipse, with the penumbra D, 
C, and the umbrae or dark shadow, as seen in the above figure. 

When the moon is at its greatest distance from the earth, 
its shadow m o, sometimes terminates, before it reaches the 
earth, and then an observer standing directly under the point 
0, will see the outer edge of the sun, forming a bright ring 
around the circumference of the moon, thus forming an an- 
nidar eclipse. 

The penumbra D .C, is only a partial interception of the 
sun's rays, |ind in annular eclipses it is this partial shadow 
only which reaches the earth, while the umbra, or dark 
shadow, terminates in the air. Hence annular eclipses are 
never total in any part of the earth. The penumbra, as al- 
ready stated, may cover more than 4000 miles of space, 
while the umbra never covers more than 200 miles m di- 
ameter ; hence partial eclipses of the sun may be seen by a 
vast number of inhabitants, while comparatively few will 
witness the total eclipse. 

875. When there happens a total solar eclipse to us, we 
are eclipsed to the moon, and when the moon is eclipsed to 
as, an eclipse of the sun happens to the moon. To the moon, 
an eclipse of the earth can never be total, since her shadow 
covers only a small portion of the earth's surface. Such an 
eclipse, therefore, at the moon, appears only as a dark spot 
on the face of the earth; but when the moon is eclipsed to 

What 18 meant by annular eclipses 1 Are annular eclipses ever total 
in any part of the earth 1 In annular eclipses, what part of the moon's 
dhadow reaches the earth 1 What is said concerning^ eclipMi of the 
earth, as seen from the moon 1 
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IS, the ran it partially eclipsed to the moon for aereml hoim 
longer than the moon is eclipsed to as. 

The Tides. 

876. The ebbing and flowing of the sea, which regnlarly 
takes place twice in 24 hours, are called the tides. The 
canse of the tides, is the attraction of the son and moon, but 
chiefly of the moon, on the waters of the ocean. In virtue 
of the universal principle of gravitation, heretofore explained, 
the moon, by her attraction, draws, or raises the water to- 
wards her, but because the power of attraction diminishes 
as the squares of the distances increase, the waters, on the 
opposite side of the earth* are not so much attracted as they 
are on the side nearest the moon. This want of attraction^ 
together with the greater centrifugal force of the earth on its 
opposite side, produced in consequence of its greater distance 
from the common centre of gravity, between the earth and 
moon, causes the waters to rise on the opposite side, at the 
same time that they are raised by direct attraction on the 
aide nearest the moon. 

Thus the waters are constantly elevated on the sides of the 
earth opposite to each other above their coi^imon leve], and 
consequently depressed at opposite points equally distant from 
these elevations. 

Let fli, fig. 220, be the moon, and E the earth covered with 

Fig. 220. 





water. As the moon passes round the earth, its solid and 
fluid parts are equally attracted by her influence according 
to their densities ; but while the solid parts are at liberty to 
move only as a whole, the water obey^ the slightest impulse, 
and thus tends towards the moon where her attraction is the 
strongest. Consequently, the waters are perpetually ele- 
vated immediately under the moon. If, therefore, the earth 
stood still, the influence of the moon's attraction would raise 
the tides only as she passed round the earth. But as the 

.. .What are the tides 1 "What is the cause of the tides ? What causes 
the tide to rieo on the side of the earth opposite to the moon 1 
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mnh tarns on her axis every 24 hours, and as the wateit 
nearest the moon, as at a, are constantly elevated, they will, 
in the course of 24 hours, move round the whole earth, and 
consequently from this cause there will he hign water at 
every place once in 24 hours. As the elevation of the wa- 
ters under the moon causes their depression Bf, 90 degrees 
distance on the qpposite sides of the earth, d and c, the point 
c will come to the same place, by the earth's diurnal revolu- 
tion, six hours after the point a, because c is one quarter of 
the circumference of the earth from the point a, and there- 
fore there will be low water at any given place six hours 
after it was high water at that place. But while it is high 
water under the moon, in consequence of her direct attrac- 
tion, it is also high water on the opposite side of the earth 
in consequence of her diminished attraction, and the earth's 
centrifugal motion, and therefore it will be high water from 
this cause twelve hours after it was high water from the 
former cause, and six hours alter it was low water from both 
causes. 

Thus, when it is high water at a and 6, it is low water at 
c and df and as the earth revolves once in 24 hours, there 
will be an alternate ebbing and flowing of the tide, at every 
place, once in six hours. 

But while the earth turns on her axis, the moon advances 
in her orbit, and consequently any given point on the earth 
will not come under the moon on one day so soon as it did 
on the day before. For this reason, high or low water at 
any place comes about fifty minutes later on one day than it 
did the day before. 

Thus far we have considered no other attractive influence 
sxcept that of the moon, as affecting the waters of the ocean. 
But the sun, as already observed, has an eflect upon the 
tides, though on account of his great distance, his influence is 
small when compared with that of the moon. 

877. When the sun and moon are in conjunction, as re^pre- 
sented in flg. 220, which takes place at her change, or when 
ihey are in opposition, which takes place at full moon, then 
their forces are united, or act on the waters in the same di- 

If the earth stood still, the tides would rise only as the moon passes 
round the earth ; what then causes the tides to rise twice in 24 hours 1 
When it is high water under the moon by her attraction, what is the 
cause of hieh water on the opposite side of the earth, at the same time % 
Why are the tides about fifty minutes later every dayl What pro- 
duces spring tides 1 Where must the moon be in respect to the sun, to 
pioduce wpnng tides 1 
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TMtioii« and conseqaentJy the tides are elevated higher than 
lunal, and on this account are called spring tides. 

878. But when the moon is in her qaadratures, or quar- 
tets, the attraction of the sun tends to counteract that of t;te 
noon, and although his attraction does not elevate the waters 
and produce tides, his influence diminishes that of the moon, 
and consequently the deration of the waters are less when 
the sun aim moon are so situated in respect to each other, 
than when thej are in conjunction, or opposition. 

Fig. 231. 





This effect is represented hy fig. 221, where the elevation 
of the tides at e and d is produced by the causes already ex- 
plained ; hot their elevation is not so great as in fig. 220, 
since the influence of the sun acting in the direction a b, 
tends to counteract the moon's attractive influence. These 
small tides are called nea'p tides, and happen only when tho 
moon is in her quadratures. 

The tides are not at their greatest heights at the time 
when the moon is at its meridian, but some time afterwards, 
because the water, having a motion forward, continues to 
advance by its own inertia, some time after the direct influ- 
ence of the moon has ceased to affect it. 

liATlTUns AKD LoNOITVnE. 

879. Latitude is the distance from the equator in a direct 
line, north or south, measured in degrees and minutes. The 
number of degrees is 90 north, and as many south, each line 
on which these degrees are reckoned running from the equa- 
tor to the poles. Places at the north of the equator are in 
TUtrth latitude, and those south of the equator are in south lati- 
tude. The parallels of latitude are imaginary lines drawn 
parallel to the equator, either north or south, and hence 
every place situated on the same parallel, is in the same 
latitude, because every such place must be at the same dis- 

What is the oocasion of neap tides 1 What is latkndel How many 
dagrees of latitude are there ? How far do the lioes of latitude extend % 
What is meant by north and south latitudal What am tha paraUela of 
" " 1 
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mae from the equator. The leagth of a degte« of Ittitud* 
is 60 g^eagraphicol miles. 

880. Longitude is the distance meaaured ia degrees uid 
minutes, either east or west, from any given point on the 
equator, or on any parallel of latitude. Hence the Mnee, or 
nieridians of longitude, cross those of latitude at right an- 
gles. The degrees of ioDgitude are I80in nuruber, its linrn 
extendiag half a circle to the east, and half a circle to the 
west, from any given meridian, so as to include the whole 
lircumference of the earth. A degree of longitude, at tha 
equator, is of the same length as a degree of latitude, but as 
the poles are approached, the degrees of longitude diminish 
in length, because the earth crows smaller in circumference. 
from the equator towards the poles ; hence the lines sur< 
rounding it become less and less. This will be made obvi- 
oua by lig. 222. 

Let this figure represent the F'S- ®8. 

earth, N bemg the north pole, ^ 

$ the south pole, and £ Tflhe 
equator. The lines 10, 20, 30, 
and so on, are the parallels of 
latitude, and the lines N a S, 
N b S,^e, are meridian lines, 
or those of longitude. > 

The latitude of any place on 
the globe, is the number of de- 
grees between that place and 
the equator, measured on a 
meridian hne; thus, x is in lal. 
40 degrees, because the .r ^ 
part of the meridian contains 40 degrees. 

The longitude of a place is the number of degrees it is 
situated east or west from any meridian line ; thus, v is 20 
degrees west longitude from x, and x is 20 degrees east lon- 
gitude from V. 

881, As the equator divides the eanh into two equal parts, 
or hemispheres, there seems to be a natural reason why the 
degrees of latitude should be reckoned from this great circle. 
But from east to west there is no natural division of the 
earth, each meridian line being a great circle, dividing the 
earth into two hemispheres, and hence there is no natural 
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TMSon why longitude should be reckoned from one meridian 
any more than another. It has, therefore, been customary for 
writers and mariners to reckon longitude from the capital of 
their own country, as the English &om London, the French 
from Paris, and the Americans from Washington. But this 
mode, it is apparent; must occasion much confusion, since 
each writer of a different nation would be obliged to correct 
the longitude of all other countries, to make it agree with his 
own. More recently, therefore, the writers of Europe and 
America have selected the royal observatory, at Greenwich, 
near London, as the first meridian, and on most maps and 
charts lately published, longitude is reckoned from that place- 

882. How Latitude is found. — The latitude of any place 
is determined by taking the altitude of the sun at mid-day, 
and then subtracting this from 90 degrees, making proper 
allowances for the sun's place in the heavens.> The reason 
of this will be understood, when it is considered that the 
whole number of degrees from the zenith to the horizon is 
90, and therefore if we ascertain the sun's distance from the 
horizon, that is, his altitude, by allowing for the sun's de- 
clination north or south of the equator, and substracting this 
ttom the whole number, the latitude of the place will be 
found. Thus, suppose that on the 20th of March, when the 
sun is at the equator, his ahitude from any place north of the 
equator should be found to be 48 degrees above the horizon ; 
this, substracted from 90, the whole number of the degrees of 
latitude, leaves 42, which will be the latitude of the place 
where the observation was made. 

883. If the sun, at the time of observation, has a declina- 
tion north or south of the equator, this declination must be 
added to, or substracted from, the meridian altitude, as the case 
may be. For instance, another observation being taken at 
the place where the latitude was found to be 42, when the 
sun had a declination of 8 degrees north, then his altitude 
would be 8 degrees greater than before, and therefore 56, 
instead of 48. Now, substracting this 8, the sun's declina* 
tion, from 56, and the remainder from 90, and the latitude of 

What is said concerning the places from which the degrees of longi- 
tude have been reckoned 1 What is the inconvenience of estimating 
longitude from a place in each country 1 From what place is longitude 
reckoned in Europe and America ? How is the latitude of a place de- 
termined 1 Give an example of the method of finding the latitude of the 
same place at different seasons of the year. When must the sun's de- 
clination from the equator be added to, and when substracted from, his 
ittecidian altitude^ 
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the plaee y^W be found 42, as before; If the sun's declina* 
tiott be south of the equator, and the latitude of the place 
north, his declination must be added to the meridian altitude 
instead of being substracted from it. The same result may 
.be obtained by taking the meridian altitude of any of the ^ed 
ftars, whose declinations are known, instead of tne sun's, and 
proceeding as above directed. 

884. How Longitude isfoutid. — There is more difficulty 
in ascertaining the deg^rees of longitude, than those of latitude, 
because, as above stated, there is no fixed point, like that of 
the equator, from which its degrees are reckoned. The de- 
grees of longitude are therefore estimated from Greenwich, 
and are ascertained by the following methods : — 

885. When the sun comes to the meridian of any place, it 
is noon, or 12 o'clock, at that place, and therefore, since the 
equator is divided into 360 equal parts, or degrees, and since 
the earth turns on its axis once in 24 hours, 15 degrees of 
the equator will correspond with one hour of time, for 360 
degrees being divided by 24 hours, will give 15. The 
earth, therefore, moves in her daily revolution, at the rate 
of 15 degrees for every hour of time. Now, as the appa- 
rent course of the sun is from east to west, it is obvious that 
he will come to any meridian lying east of a given place, 
sooner than to one lying west of that place, and therefore it 
will l^e 12 o'clock to the east of anyplace, sooner than at 
that place, or to the west of it. When, therefore, it is noon 
at any one place, it will be 1 o'clock at all places 15 degrees 
to the east of it, because the sun was at the meridian of such 
places an hour before ; and so, on the contrary, it will be 
eleven o'clock, fifteen degrees west of the same place, be- 
cause the sun has still an* hour to travel before he reaches the 
meridian of that place. It makes no difference, then, where 
the observer is placed, since, if it is 12 o'clock where he is, it 
will be ] o'clock 15 degrees to the east of him, and 11 
o'clock 15 degrees to the west of him, and so in this propor- 
tion, let the time be more or less. Now, if any celestial phe- 
nomenon should happen, such as an eclipse of the moon, or 
of Jupiter's satellites, the difference of longitude between 
two places where it is observed, may be determined by the 

Why is there more difficulty in ascertaining the degrees of loneituda 
than of latitude 1 How many degrees of longitude does the sumce of 
the earth pass through in an hour? Suppose it is noon at any given 
place, what o'clock will it be 15 degrees to the east of that placet Ex 
plain the reason. How oiay longitude be determined by an eclipse % 
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difierence of the times at which it njtpeaxed to take place. 
Thus, if the mooa enters the eaith's shadow at 6 o'clock in 
the evening^, as seen at Philadelphia, and at half past 6 
o'clock at another place, then this place is half an hoar, or 
H degrees, to the east of Philadelphia, because 7^ degrees, 
of longitude are equal to half ai) nour of time. To applv 
these observations practically, it is only necessary that it 
should be known exactly at what tiiOMthe eclipse takes place 
at a given point on the earth. ^ 

886. Longitude is also ascertained by means of a chro« 
nometer, or true time piece, adjusted to any given meridian : 
for if the difierence between two clocks, situated east ana 
west of each other, and going exactly at the same rate, can 
be known at the same time, tnea the distance between the 
two meridians, where the clocks are placed will be known, 
and the difierence of longitude may be found. 

Suppose two chronometers, which are known to go at ex- 
actly the same rate, are made to indicate 12 o'clock by the 
meridian line of Greenwich, and the one be taken to sea, 
while the other remains at Greenwich. Then suppose the 
captain, who takes his chronometer to sea, has occasion to 
know his longitude. In the first place, he ascertains, by an 
observation of the sun, when it is 12 o'clock at the place 
where he is, and then by his time piece, when it is 12 o'clock 
at Greenwich, and by allowing 15 degrees for every hour 
of the difierence in time, he will know his precise longitude 
in any part of the world. For example, suppose the cap- 
tain sails with his chronometer for America, and after being 
several weeks at sea, finds by observation that it is 12 o'clock 
by the sun, and at the same time finds by his chronometer, 
that it is 4 o'clock at Greenwich. Then because it is noon 
at his place of observation after it is noon at Greenwich, he 
knows that his longitude is west from Greenwich, and by al- 
lowing 15 degrees for every hour of the difference, his lon- 
gitude is ascertained. Thus, 15 degrees, multiplied b^ 4 
hours, give 60 degrees of west longitude from Greenwich. 
If it is noon at the place of observation, before it is noon at 
Greenwich, then the captain knows that his longitude is east, 
and his true place is found in the same manner. 

Explain the principles on which longitude is determined by the chro- 
nometer. Suppose tne captain finds by his chronometer that it is 19 
o'clock, where he is, six hours later than at GreenwichAWhat then 
would be his longitude 1 Suppose he finds it to be 12 o'clock 4 houis 
earlier, where he is, than at Greenwich, what then would be his lon- 
gitude % 

■ \ 
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Fixed Stars. 

887. The stars are called fixed, because they have been 
observed not to change their places with respect to each 
other. Thej' may be distinguished by the naked eye from 
the planets of our system by their scintillations, or twinkling. 
The stars are divided into classes, according to their magni* 
tudes, and are called stars of the first, second, and so on to 
the sixth magnitude. About 2000 stars may be seen with 
the naked eye in the whole vault of the heavens, though 
only about 1000 are above the horizon at the same time. Of 
these, about 17 are of the first magnitude, 50 of the 2d mag- 
nitude, and 150 of the 3d magnitude. The others are of the 
4th, 5th, and 6th magnitudes, the last of which are the 
smallest that can be distinguished with the naked eye. 

888. It might seem incredible, that on a clear night only 
about 1000 stars are visible, when on a single glance at the 
different parts of the firmament, their numbers appear innu« 
merable. But this deception arises from the confused and 
hasty manner in which they are viewed, for if we look stea- 
dily on a particular portion of sky, and count the stars con- 
tained within certain limits, we shall be surprised to find 
their number so few. 

889. As we have incomparably more light from the moon 
than from all the stars together, it is absurd to suppose that 
they were made for no other purpose than to cast so faint a 
glimmering on our earth, and especially as a great propor- 
tion of them are invisible to our naked eyes. The nearest 
fixed stars to our system, from the most accurate astronomi- 
cal calculations, cannot be nearer .than 20,000,000,000,000, 
or 20 trillions of miles from the earth, a distance so immense, 
that light cannot pass through it in less than three years. 
Hence, were these stars annihilated at the present time, their 
light would continue to flow.towards us, and they would ap- 
pear to be in the same situation to us, three years hence, that 
they do now. 

890. Our sun, seen from the distance of the nearest fixed 
stars, would appear no larger than a star of the first magni- 

Why are the stars called fixed ? How may the stars be distinguished 
from tne planets ^ The stars are divided into classes, according to their 
magnitudfes ; how many classes are there 1 How many stars may be 
seen with the naked eye, in the whole firmament ? Why docs there ap- 
pear to be more stars than there really aret What is the computed dis- 
tance of the nearest fixed stars from the earth % How Ion? would it 
take light to reach us from the fixed stars 1 How large womd our sun 
appear at|be distance of the §'jtA stars 1 
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tudc does to us. These stars appear no larger to us, when 
the earth is in that part of her orbit nearest to them, than 
they do, when she is in the opposite part of lier orbit ; and as 
our distance from the sim is 95,000,000 of miles, we must 
be twice this distance, or the whole diameter of the earth's 
orbit, nearer a given fixed star at one period of the year 
than at another. The difference, therefore, of 190,000,000 
of miles, bears so small a proportion to the whole distance be- 
tween us and the fixed stars, as to make no appreciable dif- 
ference in their sizes, even when assisted by the most power- 
ful telescopes. 

891. The amazing distances of the fixed stars may also be 
inferred from the return of comets to our system, after an ab- 
sence of several hundred years. 

The velocity with which some of these bodies move, when 
nearest the sun, has been computed at nearly a million of 
miles in an hour, and although their velocities must be per- 
petually retarded, as they recede from the sun, still, in 250 
years of time, they must move through a space which to us 
would be infinite. The periodical return of one comet is 
known to be upwards of 500 years, making more than 250 
Years in performing its journey to the most remote part of 
Us orbit, and as many in returning back to our system ; and 
that it must still ahvays be nearer our system than the fixed 
stars, is proved by its return ; for by the laws of gravitation, 
did it approach nearer another system it would never again 
return to ours. 

From such proofs of the vast distances of the fixed stars, 
there can be no doubt that they shine with their own lighl, 
like our sun, and hence the conclusion that they are suns t3 
other worlds, which move around them, as the planets db 
around our sun. Their distances will, however, prevent our 
ever knowing, except by conjecture, whether this is the case 
or not, since, were they millions of times nearer us than they 
are, we should not be able to discover the reflected light of 
their planets. 

Comets. 

892. Besides the planets, which move round the sun in 
regular order and in nearly circular orbits, there belongs to 

What is said concerning the difference of the distance between the 
earth and the fixed stars at different seasons of the year, and of their 
difl^rent appearance in consequence? How may the distances of the 
fixed Btars be infenred, by the long absence and return of comets 1 On 
what grounds is it suppowsd that the fixed stars ^ sunt to ot|^er world«t 
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th« aolsr e^rstem an unknown number of bodies ullsd 

Coviets, which more round the aun in orbits exceedingly eo- 
centric, or elliptical, and whose appearance among; our 
heavenly bodies is only occasional. Comets, to the naked 
eye, have no visible disc, but shine with a faint, glimmering 
light, and are accompanied by a train or tail, turned front 
the sun, and which is sometiraes of immense l«igth. They 
appear in every region of the heavens, and move in .every 
possible direction. 

In the days of ignorance atid superstition, comets were 
considered the harbingers of war, pestilence, or some other 
great or general evil ; and it was not until astronomy had 
made considerable progress as a science, that these stran- 
cers could be seen among our planets without the expecta* 
lion of some direful event. 

893. It hod been supposed that comets moved in straight 
lines, coming from the regions of infinite, or unknown space, 
and merely passing by our system, on their way to regions 
equally unknown and infinite, and from which they never 
returned. ' Sir Isaac Newton was the first to demonstrate 
that the comets pass round the sun, like the planets, but that 
their orbits are exceedingly elliptical, and extend out to a 
vast distance beyond the solar system. 

894. The number of cornels is unknown, though some as- 
tronomers suppose that there are nearly 500 belonging to 
our system. Ferguson, who wrote in about 1760, sup- 
posed that there were less than 30 comets which made ns 
occasional visits ; but since that period the elements of the 
orbits of nearly 100 of these bodies have been computed. 

Of these, however, there ary only three whose periods of 
reCnm among us are known with any degree of certainty. 
The first of these has a pel 
odof75 years; thesecond 
periodon29 years; andtl: 
third B period of 575 year 
The third appeared in 168i 
and therefore cannot be e: 
pected again until the yec 
2225. This comet, fi| 
223, in 1680, excited the 

What nuniberoreoineisBiesiippoB«dlobe1oiif toourtyitem? How 
many have had the elemeDla of their otbila enimaud by astronomers 1 
How many are ihcie «haa« periods of Ktum are known t What ia 
aaid «Ptke comet of 16807 
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most intense interest among the astronomers of Europe, on 
account of its great apparent size and near approach to our 
system. In the most remote part of its orbit, its dis- 
tance from the sun was estimated at about eleven thou- 
sand two hundred millions of miles. At its nearest ap^ 
proach to the sun, which was only about 50,000 miles, its 
velocity, according to Sir Isaac Newton, was 880,000 miles 
in an hour ; and supposing it to have retained the sun's neat, 
like other solid bodies, its temperature must have been about 
2000 times that of red hot iron. The tail of this comet was 
at least 100 millions of miles long. 

895. In the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article Astronomy, 
there is the most complete table of comets yet published. 
This table contains the elements of 97 comets, calculated by 
different astronomers, down to the year 1808. 

From this table it appears that 24 comets have passed be- 
tween the sun and the orbit of Mercury ; 33 between the 
orbits of Venus and the Earth; 15 between the orbits of the 
Earth and Mars ; 3 between the orbits of Mars and Ceres ; 
and 1 between the orbits of Ceres and Jupiter. It also ap- 
pears by this table that 49 comets have moved round the 
sun from west to east, and 48 from east to west. 

896. Of the nature of these wandering planets very little is 
known. When examined by a telescope, they appear like a 
mass of vapours surrounding a dark nucleus. When the 
comet is at its perihelion, or nearest the sun, its colour seems 
to be heightened by the intense light or heat of that luminary, 
and it then often shines with.more brilliancy than the planets. 
At this time the tail or train, which is always directly oppo- 
site to the sun, appears at it| greatest length, but is com- 
monly so transparent as to permit the fixed stars to be seen 
through it. A variety of opinions have been advanced by 
astronomers concerning the nature and causes of these 
trains. Newton supposed that they were thin vapour, made 
to ascend by the sun's heat, as the smoke of a fire ascends 
from the earth ; while Kepler ipaintained that it was the 
atmosphere of the comet driven behind it by the impulse of 
the sun's rays. Others suppose that this appearance arises 
from streams of electric matter passing away from the 
comet, &c 

ELECTRICITY. 

897. The science of Electricity, which now ranks as an 
important branch of Natural Philosophyi is wholly of mO' 
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demdate. The ancients were acquainted with a fe(w de- 
tached facts dependent on the agency of electrical inflaence, 
but they never imagined that it was extensively concerned 
in the operations of nature, or that it pervaded material sub- 
stances generally. The term electricity is' derived from elec* 
iron, the Greek name of amber, betouse it was known to the 
ancients, that when that substance was rubbed or excited, it 
attracted or repelled small light bodies, and it was then un- 
known that other substances when excited would do the same. ^ 

898. When a piece of glass, sealing wax, or amber, is 
rubbed with a dry hand, and held towards small and light 
bodies, such af threads, hairs, feathers, or straws,'these bo- 
dies will fly to. yards the surface thus rubbed, and adhere to 
it for a short time. The influence by which these small sub- 
stances are drawn, is called electrical attraction ; the sur- 
face having this attractive power is said to be excited ; and 
the substances susceptible of this excitation, are called elec" 
tries. Substances not having this attractive power when 
rubbed, are called non-electrics. 

899. The principal electrics are amber, rosin, sulphur, 
glass, the precious stones, sealing wax, and the fur of quad- 
rupeds. But the metals, and many other bodies, may be ex- 
cited when insulated and treated in a certain manner. 

After the light substances which had been attracted by the 
excited surface, have remained in contact with it a short 
time, the force which brought them together ceases to act, or 
acts in a contrary direction, and the light bodies are repelled, 
or thrown away from the excited surface. Two bodies, also, 
which have been in contact with the excited surface, mutually 
repel each other. 

900. Various modes have been deviled for exhibiting dis 
tinctly the attractive and repulsive agencies of electricity, and 
for obtaining indications of its presence, when it exists only 
in a feeble degree. Instruments for this purpose are termed 
Electroscopes, 

901. One of the simplest instruments of this kind consists 
of a metallic needle, terminated at each end by a light pith 
ball, which is covered with gold leaf, and supported hori- 
zontally at its centre by a fine point, fig. 224. When a 

stick of sealing wax, or a glass tube, is excited, and then 

- 

From what is the term electricity derived 1 What is electrical attrac- 
tion ? What are electrics 1 What are non-electrics % What are the prin- 
cipal electrics 1 What is meant by electrical repulsion "i What is an 
electroscope 1 



JM 
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Fig. SS&. 




preMSted to one of these balls, Fi§. 

the motion of the needle on its 
pivot will indicate the electri- 
cal influenca 

902. If an excited substance 
be brought near a ball made 
of pith, or cork, suspended by a 
silk thread, the ball will, in 
the first place, approach the 
electric, as at a, fig. 225, indi- 
cating an attraction towards it, 
and if the position of the elec< 
trie will allow, the ball will 
come into contact with the 
electric, and adhere to it for a 
short time, and will then recede 
from it, showing that it is re- 
pelled, as at b. If now the ball which had touched the elec- 
tric, be brought near another ball, which has had no commu- 
nication with an excited substance, these two balls will attract 
each other, and come into contact : after which they will re- 
pel each other, as in the former case. 

903. It appears, therefore, that the excited body, as the 
•tick of sealing wax, imparts a portion of its electricity to the 
ball, and that when the ball is also electrified, a mutual re- 

Sulsion then takes place between them. Afterwards, the 
all, being electrified by contact with the electric, when 
brought near another bail not electrified, transfers a part of 
its electrical influence to that, after which these two balls re- 
pel each other, as in the former instance. 

904. Thus, when one substance has a greater or less quan- 
tity of electricity than another, it will attract the other sub- 
stance, and when they are in contact will impart to it a por- 
tion of this superabundance ; but when they are both equally 
electrified, both having more or less than their natural quan- 
tity of electricity, they will repel each other. 

905. To account for these phenomena, two theories have 
been advanced, one by Dr. Franklin, who supposes there is 



When do two electrified bodies attract, and when do they repel each 
other? How will two bodies act, one having more, and the otner less, 
than the natural quantity of electricity, when brought near each other 1 
How wiU they act when both have more or less than their natoial 
quantity 1 
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only one electrical fluid, and the other by Da Fay, who sup- 
poses that there are two distinct fluids. 

906. Dr. Franklin supposed that all terrestrial substances 
were pervaded with the electrical fluid, and that by exciting^ 
an electric, the equilibrium of this fluid was destroyed, so 
that one part of the excited body contained more than its 
natural quantity of electricity, and the other part less. If m 
this state a conductor of electricity, as a piece of metal, be 
brought near the excited part, the accumulated electricity 
would be imparted to it, and then this conductor would re- 
ceive more than its natural quantity of the electric fluid. 
This he called positive electricity. But if a conductor be 

^connected with that part which has less than its ordinary 
«hare of the fluid, then the conductor parts with a share of 
its own, and therefore will then contain less than its natural 
quantity. This he called negative electricity. When one 
body positively^ and another negatively electrifled, are con- 
nected by a conducting substance, the fluid rushes from the 
positive to the negative body, and the equilibrium is re- 
stored. Thus, bodies which are said to be positively electri- 
fied, contain more than their natural quantity of electricity, 
while those which are negatively electrified contain less than 
their natural quantity. 

907. The other theory is explained thus. When a piece 
of glass is excited and made to touch a pith ball, as abo've 
stated, then that ball will attract another ball, afler which 
they will mutually repel each other, and the same will hap- 
pen if a piece of seating wax be used instead of the glass. 
But if a piece of excited glass, and another of wax, be made 
to touch two separate balls, they will attract each other ; that 
is, the b*dl which received its electricity from the wax will 
attract that which received its electricity from the glass, and 
will be attracted by it. Hence Du Fay concludes that elec- 
tricity consists of two distinct fluids, which exist together in 
all bodies — that they have a mutual attraction for eacn other 
— that they are separated by the excitation of electrics, and 
that when thus separated, and transferred to non-electrics, 
as to the pith balls, their mutual attraction causes the balls 
to rush towards each other. These two principles he called 

Ejxplain Dr. Franklin's theorv of electricity. What is meant by 
positive, and what by negative electricity 1 What is the consequence, 
when a positive and a negative body are connected by a conductor i 
Explain Du Fay's theory. When, two balls are electrified, one with 
glass, and the other with wax, will they attract or lepel each other 1 

86* 
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vtlrfonf and rennous electricity. The vitreous being ob* 
tamed from glass, and the resinous from wax and other re- 
sinous substances. 

908. Dr. Franklin's theory is by far the xhost simple, aud 
will account for most of the electrical phenomena equally 
well with that of Du Fay, and therefore has been adopted 
by the most able and recent electricians. 

909. It is found that some substances conduct the electric 
fluid from a positive to a negative sur&ce with great facilitVf 
while others conduct it with difficulty, and others not at all. 
Substances of the first kind are called conductors, and those 
of the last no^i-condiLctorw. The electrics, or such substances 
as, being excited, communicate electricity, are all non-con- 
ductors, while the non-electrics, or ^uch substances as do not 
communicate electricity on being merely excited, are con- 
ductors. The conductors are the metals, charcoal, water, 
and other fluids, except the oils ; also, smoke, steam, ice, and 
snow. The b^t conductors are gold, silver, platina, brass, 
and iron. 

The electrics, or non-conductors, are glass, amber, sulphur, 
resin, wax, silk, most hard stones, and the furs of some ani- 
mals. 

9 to. A body is said to be insulated, when it is supported 
or surrounded by an electric. Thus, a stool standing on 
glass legs, is insulated, and a plate of metal laid on a plate 
of glass, is insulated. 

911. When large quantities of the electric fluid are want* 
ed for experiment, or for other purposes, it is procured by an 
electrical machine. These machines are of various forms, 
but all consist of an electric substance of considerable di- 
mensions ; the rubber by which this is excited ; the prime 
conductor, on which the electric matter is accumulated ; the 
insulator, which prevents the fluid from escaping; and ma- 
chinery, by which the electric is set in motion. 

912. Fig. 226 represents such a machine, of which A is 
the electric, being a cylinder of glass ; B the prime con- 
ductor ; R the rubber or cushion, and C a chain connecting 
the rubber with the ground. The prime conductor is sup- 

What are the two electricities called 1 From what substances ore ths 
two electricities obtained ? What are conductors ? What are non-con- 
ductors 1 What substances are conductors 1 What substances are the 
best conductors? What substances are electncs, or non-conductors 1 
When is a body said to be insulated 1 What are the several parts of 
an electrical machine 1 
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ported b^ a. standard of glass. Sometimes, also, the pitlats 
which support the axis of the cylioder, andthat to which the 
cushion is attached, aie made of the same material. The 
prime conductor has several wires inserted into its side; or 
end, which are pointed, and stand with the points near the 
cylinder. They receive the electric- fluid from the glass, 
and convey it to the conductoT. The conductor is commonly 
made of sheet brass, there being no advantage in having it 
solid, as the electric fluid is always confined entirely to the 
surface. Even paper, covered with gold leaf, is as effective 
m this respect, ns though the whole was of solid ^old. The 
cushion is attached lo a standard, which is fumisned with a 
thumb screw, so that its pressure on the cylinder can be in- 
creased or diminished. The cushion is made of leather, 
stufied, [ind at its upper edge there is attached a flap of silk, 
F, by which a greater surface of the glass is covered, and the 
electric fluid thus prevented, in some degree, from escaping. 
The efficacy of the rubber in producing the electric excita- 
tion is much' increased by spreading on it a small quantity 
of an amalgam of tin and mercury, mixed with a little lara, 
or other unctuous substance. 

What ia the un cf the pointed wires in the prime conduclorl How 
is it accounted for, that a mera wrface of metal irill contain ai much 
•le^ric fluid Bs though it were solid 1 When a piece of glaia, or leolijlg 
wax, is exeit«d, by rubbing it with the band, or a piece of silk, wltence 
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913. The maoner in which thia machine acts, may be in< 
(erred from what has already been said, for when a stick of 
sealingc wax, or a glass tube, is robbed with the hand, or a 
piece of silk, the electric fluid is accumulated on the excited 
sabstance, and therefore most be transferred from the hand, 
or silk, to the electric. In the same manner, when the 
cylinder is made to revolve, the electric matter, m conse- 
quence of the friction, leaves the cushion, and is accumulated 
on the glass cylinder, that is, the cushion becomes nega- 
tively, and the glass positively electrified. The fluid, being 
thus excited, is prevented from escaping by the silk flap, until 
it comes to the vicinity of the metallic points, by which it is 
conveyed to the prime conductor. But if the cushion is in- 
suhted, the quantity of electricity obtained will soon have 
reached its limit, for when its natural quantity has been 
transferred to the glass, no more can be obtained. It is then 
necessary to make the cushion communicate with the ground, 
whiv^ is done by laying the chain on the floor, or table, 
when more of the fluid will be accumulated, by further ex- 
citation, the ground being the inexhaustible source of the 
electric fluid. 

914. If a person who is insulated takes the chain in his 
hand, the electric fluid will be drawn from him, along the 
chain, to the cushion, and from the cushion will be transfer- 
red to the prime conductor, and thus the person will become 
negatively electrified. If, then, another person, standing on 
the floor, hold his knuckle near him who is insulated, a 
spark of electric fire will pass between them, with a crack- 
ling noise, and the equilibrium will be restored ; that is, the 
electric fluid will pass from him who stands on the floor, to 
him who stands on the stool. But if the insulated person 
takes hold of a chain, connected with the prime conductor, 
he may be considered as forming a part of the conductor, and 
therefore the electric fluid will be accumulated all over his 
surface, and he will be positively electrified, or will obtain 
more than his natural quantity of electricity. If now a per- 
son standing on the floor touch this person, he will receive a 

When the cushion is insulated, why is there a limited quantity of 
electric matter to be obtained from it 1 What is then necessary, that 
more electric matter may be obtained from the- cushion 1 If an insulated 
person takes the chain, connected with the cushion, in his hand, what 
change will be produced in his natural quantity of electricity ? If tho 
insulated person takes hold of the chain connected with the prime con- 
d::^jor, and the machine be worked, what then will be the change pro- 
duced in his electrical state? 
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•park of electrical fire from him, and the eqnilihrium will 
again be restored. 

915. If two persons s^nd on two insulated stools, or if 
they both stand on a plate of glass, or a cake of wax, the 
one person being connected by the chain with the prime con- 
ductor, and the other with the cushion, then, after working 
the machme, if they touch each other, a much stronger 
shock will be felt than in either of the other cases^ because 
the difference between their electrical states will be greater, 
the one having more and the other less than his natural 
quantity of electricity. But if the two insulated persons both 
take hold of the chain connected with the prime conductor, 
or with that connected with the cushion, no spark will pass 
between them, on touching each other, because they will 
then both be in the same electrical state. 

916. We hare seen, fig. 224, that the pith ball is first at- 
tracted and then repelled, by the excited electric, and that the 
ball so repelled will attract, or be attracted by other sub- 
stances in its vicinity, in consequence of having received ^ 
from the excited body more than its ordinary quantity of 
electricity. 

These alternate movements are amus- Fig. 227. 
ingly exhibited, by placing some small 
light bodies, such as the figures of men 
and women, made of pith, or paper, be- 
tween two metallic plates, the one placed 
over the other, as in fig. 227, the upper SBjs^ ^f^ <fe1 

Slate communicating with the prime con- wv^ \h*l ^ 

uctor, and the other with the ground. 
When the electricity is communicated 
to the upper plate, ^he little figures, 
being attracted by the electricity, will 
jump up and strike their heads against 
it, and having received a portion of the 
fluid, are instantly repelled, and again 
attracted by the lower plate, to which 
they impart their electricity, and then are again attracted, 
and so fetch and carry the electric fluid from one to the 
other, as long as the upper plate contains more than the 

If two insulated persons take hold ^f the two chains, one connected 
with the prime conductor, and the other with the cushion, what changes 
will be produced 1 If they both take hold of the same chain, what wU 
be the ^ect 1 Explain the reason whv the little images dance between 
the two metallic plates, fig. 227. 
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lo^er one. In the same manner, a tumbler^ if electrified oo 
Ibe inside, and placed over light sabstances, as pith balls, wiL 
cause them to dance for a considerable tirae. 

917. This alternate attraction and repulsion, by moveable 
conductors, is also pleasingly illustrated with a bail, suspend- 
ed by a silk string between two bells of brass, fig. 228, one 
of the bells being electrified, and the Fig. 228. 

other communicating with the ground. 
The alternate attraction and repul- 
sion, moves the ball from one bell to — 
the other, and thus produces a con- 
tinual ringing. In all these ca^es, 
the phenomena will be the same, 
whether the electricity be positive 
or negative; for two bodies, being 
both positively or negatively electri- 
fied, repel each other, but if one be 
electrified positively, and the other 
negatively, or not at all, they attract 
each other. 

Thus, a small figure, in the human shape, with the head 
covered with hair, when electrified, either positively or ne- 
gatively, will exhibit an appearance of the utmost terror, 
each hair standing erect, and diverging from the other, in 
consequence ot mutual repulsion. A person standing on an 
insulated stool, and highly electrified, will exhibit the same 
appearance. In cold, dry weather, the friction produced 
by combing a person's hair, will cause a less' degree of the 
same effect. In either case, the hair will collapse, or shrink 
to its natural state, on carrying a needle near it, because this 
conducts away the electric fluid. Instruments designed to 
measure the intensity of electric action, are called electro' 
meters. 

918. Such an instrument is represented by &g, 229. It 
consists of a slender rod of light wood, a, terminated by a 
pith ball, which serves as an index. This is suspended at 
the upper part of the wooden stem b, so as to play easily 
backvmrds and forwards. The ivory semicircle c, is affixed 
to the stem, having its centre coinciding with the axis of mo- 

Ezplain fig. 328. Does it make any difference in respect to the mo- 
tion of the images, or of the ball between the bells, whether the electri- 
city be positive or negative 1 When a person is highly electrified, why 
does he eshibit an appearance of the utmost terror 1 What is an eleo* 
trometert 
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tion of the rod, so as to measure the angle of Fig. 229. 
deviation from the perpendicular, which the 
repulsion of the ball from the stem produces 
in the index. 

When this instrument is used, the lower 
end of the stem is set into an aperture in the 
prime conductor, and the intensity of the elec- 
tric action is indicated bv the number of de- 
frees the index is repelled from the perpen- 
icular. 

The passage of the electric fluid through 
a perfect conductor is never attended with 
light, or the crackling noise, which is heard 
when it is transmitted through the air, or along the surfiice 
of an electric. 

919. Several curious experiments illustrate this principle 
for if fragments of tin foil, or other metal, be pasted on a 
piece of glass, so near each other that the electric fluid can 
pass between them, the whole line thus formed with the 
pieces of metal, will be illuminated by the passage of the 
electricity from one to the other. 

Fig. 230. 





920. In this manner, figures or words may be formed,^ as 
in fig. 230, which, by connecting one of its dnds with the 
prime conductor, and the other with the ground, will, when 
the electric fluid is passed through the whole, in the dark, 
appear one continuous and vivid line of fire. 

921. Electrical light seems not to difTer, in any respect, 
from the light of the sun, or of a burning lamp. Dr. Wol- 
laston observed, that when this light was seen through a 
prism, the ordinary colours arising from the decomposition 
of light were obvious. 



Describe that represented in fig. 229, together with the mode of using 
It When the electric fluid passes alon? a perfect conductor, is it at- 
tended with light and noise, or noti When it passes along an electric, 
or through the air, what phenomena does it exhibit 1 Describe the ex- 
periment, fig. 230, intended to illustrate this principle. What is tho 
appearanee of alectrical light through a prism 1 
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922. Tue brilliancy of electrical sparks is proportiotiftl to 
the conducting power of the bodies between which it passes. 
When an imperfect conductor, such as a piece of wood, is 
employed, the electric light appears in faint, red streams, 
while, if passed between two pointed metals, its colour is of 
h more brilliant red. Its colour also' dififers, according to 
the kind of substance from, or to which, it passes, or it is de- 
pendant on peculiar circumstances. Thus, if the electric 
fluid passes between two polished metallic surfaces, its colour 
is nearly white ; but if the spark is received by the finger 
from such a surface, it will be violet. The sparks are green, 
when taken by the finger from a surface of silvered leather ; 
yellow, when taken from finely powdered charcoal; and 
purple, when taken from the greater number of imperfect 
conductors. 

923. When the electric fluid is discharged from a point, 
it is always accompanied by a current of air, whether the 
electricity be positive or negative. The reason of this aj)- 
pears to be, that the instant a particle of air becomes electri- 
fied, it repels, and is repelled, by the point from which it re- 
ceived the electricity. 

924. Several curious little experiments are made on this 
principle. Thus, let two cross wires, as in Bg, 231, be sus- 
pended on a pivot, each having its point Fig. 231. 
bent in a contrary direction, and electri- 
fied by being placed on the prime con- 
ductor of a machine. These points, so 
long as the machine is in action, will give 
off streams of electricity, and as the parti- 
cles of air repel the points by which they 
are electrified, the little machine will turn 
round rapidly, in the direction contrary to 
that of the stream of electricity. Perhaps, also, the reaction 
of the atmosphere against the current of air given off by the 
points, assists in giving it motion. 

925. When one part or side of an electric is positively, the 
other part or side is negatively electrified. Thus, if a plate 
of glass be positively electrified on one side, it will be nega- 
tively electrified on the other, and if the inside of a glass ves- 
sel be positive, the outside will be negative. 

^^^— r IB r "' ~ I T"* — ^-^^^^^— ^ 

What is said concerning the different colours of electrical light, .when 
passing between surfaces of different^ kinds? Describe fig. 231, and 
explain the'fnrinciple on whicb (to mottoii depends. Suppose one part 
or aidt of lai «l6CtfiB li poaidve) iMriat will be the eleotrkxu state or the 
other 8idai»pllt.t . 
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'926. Advantage of this circamstance is taken, in the con^ 
tftructio:; of electrical jars, called, from the place where they 
were first made, Ltyden vials. 

The most common form of this jar is repre- Fig. 238. 
sented by fig. 232. It consists of a glass ves- 
sel, coated on both' sides, up to a, with tin foil; 
the ttpper part being left naked, so as to pre- 
vent a spontaneous discharge, or the passage 
of the electric fluid from one coating to the 
other. A metallic rod, risings two or three 
inches above the jar, and terminating at the 
top with a brass ball, which is cafled the 
knob of the jar, is made to descend through 
the cover, till it touches the interior coating. 
It is along this rod that the charge of elec- 
tricity is conveyed to the inner coating, while 
the outer coating is made to qommunicate with the ground. 

927. When a chain is passed from the prime conductor o^ 
an electrical machine to this rod, the electricity is accumu- 
lated on the tin foil coating, while the glass above the tin 
foil prevents its escape, and thus the jar becomes charged. 
By connecting together a sufllcient number of these jars, any 
quantity of the electric fluid may be accumulated. For this 
purpose, all the interior coatings of the jars are made to 
communicate with each other, by metallic rods passing be- 
tween them, and 'finally terminating in a single rod. A 
similar union is also established, by connecting the external 
coats with each other. When thus arranged, the wholii se- 
ries may be charged, as if they formed bttt one jar, and the 
whole series may be discharged at the same instant. Such 
a combination of jars is termed an electrical battery. 

928. For the purpose of making a direct communication 
between the inner and outer coating of a single jar, or bat- 
tery, by which a discharge is effected, an instrument called 
a discharging rod is employed. It consists of two bent 
metallic rods, terminated at one end by brass balls, and at the 
other end connected by a joint. This joint is fixed to the end 
of a glass handle, and the rods being moveable at the joint, 
the balls can be separated, or brought near each other, as 

What part of the electrical apparatus is constructed on this principle! 
How is tne Leyden vial constructed 1 Why is not the whole surface of 
the vial coTcred with the tin foill How is the Leyden vial char^T 
In what mariner may a number of these vials be charged 1 What is an 
electrical battery t 
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occaaioii veqaireft. When openeil lo a proper distance, one 
ball 18 made to touch the tin foil on the ontside of the jar, ana 
then the other is brought in Fig- 233. 

contact with the knob of the jar, ^00^"^ 9 

as seen in ^g, 233. In this ^fe^)^^^/^ | 

manner a discharge is effected^ 
or an equilibrium produced be- 
tween the positive and negative 
sides of the jar. 

When it is desired to pass 
the charge through any sub- 
stance for experiment, then an 
electrical circuit must be estab- 
lisb<Hl, of which the substance to be experimented on must 
form a part. That is, the substance must be placed between 
the ends of two metallic conductors, one of which communi- 
cates with the positive, and the other with the negative side 
of the jar, or battery. 

929. When a person takes the electrical shock in the 
usual manner, he merely takes hold of the chain connected 
with the outside coating, and the battery being charged, 
touches the knob with his finger, or with a metallic rod. 
On making this circuit, the fluid passes through the person 
from the positive to the negative side. 

930. Any number of persons may receive the electrical 
shock, by taking hold of each other's hands, the first person 
touching the knob, while the last takes hold of a cham con« 
nected with the external coating. In this manner, hundreds* 
or perhaps thousands of persons, will feel the^hock at the 

' same instant, there being no perceptible interval in the time 
when the first and the last person in the circle feels the 
sensation excited by the passage of the electric fluid. 

931. The atmosphere always contains more or less elec- 
tricity, which is sometimes positive, and at others negative. 
It is, however, most commonly positive, and always so when 
the sky is clear, or free from clouds or fogs. It Is always 
stronger in winter thanUn summer, and during the day than 
during the night. It is also stronger at some hours of the 

Explain the design of fig. 233, and show how an equilibrium is pro* 
ducea by the discharging rod. When it is desired to pass the electrical 
fluid through anv substance, where must it be placed in respect to the 
two sides of the battery 1 Suppose the battery is charged, wnat must a 
person do to take the shock 1 What circumstance is related, which 
shows the surprising velocity with which electricity is transmitted t 
Is the electricity of the atmosphere positive or negative 1 
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day than at Others; being strongest about 9 o'clock in the 
morning, and weakest about the middle of the aHernoon. 
These diflferent electrical states are ascertained by means of 
long metallic wires extending from one building to another, 
and connected with electrometers. 

932. It was proved by Dr. Franklin, that the electric 
fluid and lightning are the same substance, and this identity 
has been confirmed by subsequent writers on the subject. 

If the properties and phenomena of lightning be com- 
pared with those of electricity, it wul be found that they dif- 
fer only in respect to degree. ^ Thus, lightning passes in ir- 
regular lines through the air ; the discharge of an elec- 
trical battery has the same appearance. Lightning strikes 
the highest pointed objects — stakes in its course the best con- 
ductors — sets fire to non-conductors, or i^nds them in pieces 
— ^and destroys animal life; all of which phenomena are 
caused by the electric fluid. 

933. Buildings may be secured from the eflects of light- 
ning. by fixing to them a metallic rod^ which is elevated 
above any part of the edifice and continued to the moist 
ground, or to the nearest water. Copper, for this purpose, 
is better ihan Iron, not only because it is less liable to rust, 
but because it is a better conductor of the electric fluid. The 
upper pan of the rod should end in ^veral fine points, 
which must be covered with some metal not liable to rust, 
such as gold, platin:^ or silver. No protection is afforded 
by the conductor unless it is continued without interruption 
from the top to the Bottom of the building, and it cannot be 
relied on as t^ protector, unless it reaches the moist earth, or 
ends in water conneciea with the earth. Conductors of cop- 
per may be thee fourths of an inch in diameter, but those of 
iron should be at leaht an inch in diameter. In large build- 
ings, complete protection requires many lightning rods, or 
that they should be elevated to a height above the building 
in proportion to the smallness of their numbers, for modern 
experiments have proved that a rod only protects a circle 
around it, the radius of which is equal to twice its length 
above the building. 

At what times does the atmosphere contain most eleetricity 1 How are 
the different electrical states of the atmosphere ascertained ? Who first 
discovered that electricity and lightning are the same % What phenomena 
are mentioned which belong in common to electricity and lightning? 
How may buildings b^ protected from'the effects of lightning f Whioh - 
is the best conductor, iron or copperl What circnmsluiees are neces- 
sary, that the rod may be relied on ara protector % 
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934. Some fishei have the power of ginng electrical 
ahocks, the effects of which are the same as those obtained 
by the friction of an eiectnc. The best known of these are 
the Torpedo, the Gymnotus deciricus, and the Silurus dec' 
irieus, 

935. The torpedo, when touched with both hands at the 
aame time, the one hand on the under,. and the other on the 
upper sur&ce, will give a shock like that of the Leyden 
rial ] which shows that the upper and under surfaces of the 
electric organs are in the positive and negative state, like the 
inner and outer surraces of the electrical jar. 

936. The gymnotus electricus, or electrical eel, possesses 
all the electrical powers of the torpedo, but in a much higher 
degree. When small fish are placed in the water with this 
animal, they are generally stunn^, and sometimes killed, 
by his electrical shock, after which he eats them if hungry. 
The strongest shock of the gymnotus will pass a shoit dis- 
tance through the air, or across the surface of an electric, 
from one condactor to another, and then there can be per- 
ceived a small but vivid spark of electrical fire ; particularly 
if the experiment be made in the dark. 

MAGNETISM. 

937. The native Magnet^ or Loadstone, is an ore of iron, 
which is found in various parts of the world. Its colour is 
iron black ; its specific gravity from 4 to 5, and it is some- 
times found in crystals. This substance, without any pre- 
paration, attracts iron and steel, and when suspended by a 
string, will turn one of its sides towards the north, and 
another towarda the south. 

938. It appears that an examination of the properties of 
this species of iron ore, led to the important discovery of the 
magnetic needle, and subsequently laid the foundation for the 
science of Magnetism ; though at the present day magnets are 
made without this article. 

939. The whole science of magnetism is founded on the 
fact, that pieces of iron or steel, afler being treated in a certain 
manner, and then suspended, will constantly turn one of their 
ends towards the north, and consequently the other towards 

What animals have the power of giving electrical shocks 9 Is this 
electricity supposed to differ from that obtained by art 1 How must tl^e 
hands be appittd, to tfke the electrical shock of these animals 1 What 
^ the native 4010*^^ loadstone) What are the properties of tha 
loi^isloiit % XMSBiMihiaine laigMt.of maitnetism tmuided 1 
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the south. - The same property has been more recency 
proved to belong to the metals mckel and eob(Ut,iliongk 
with much less intensity. 

940. The poles of a magnet are those parts which possess 
the greatest power,. or in which the magnetic virtue seems 
to be concentrated. One of the poles points north, and the 
other south. The maffnetic meridian is a vertical circle 
in the heavens, which intersects the horizon at the points to 
which the magnetic needle, when at rest, directs itself. 

941. The axis of a magnet, is a right line which passes 
from one of its poles to the other. 

942. The equator of a magnet, is a line perpendicular to 
its axis, and is at the centre between the two poles. 

943. The leading properties of the magnet are the fol- 
lowing. It attracts Iron and steel, and when suspended so 
as to move freely, it arranges itself so as to point north and 
south : this is called the polarity of the magnet When the 
south pole of one magnet is presented to the north pole of 
another, they will attract each other : this is called magnetic, 
attraction. But if the two nortluor two south poles be 
drought together, they will repel each other, and this is 
called magnetic repulsion. When a magnet is left to move 
freely, it does not lie in a horizontal direction, but one pole 
mclines downwards, and consequently the other is elevated 
above the line of the horizon. This is called the dipping, 
or inclination of the magnetic needle. Any magnet is ca- 
pable of communicating its own properties to iron or steel, 
and this, again, will impart its magnetic virtue to another 
piece of steel, and so on indefinitely. 

944. If a piece of iron or steel be brought near one of 
the poles of a magnet, they will attract each other, and if 
suffered to come into contact, will adhere so as to require 
force to separate them. This attraction is mutual ; for the 
iron attracts the magnet with the same force that the mag- 
net attracts the iron. This may be proved, by placing the 
iron and magnet on pieces of wood floating on water, when 
they will be seen to approach each other mutually. 

What other metals besides iron possess the magnetic property 1 
What are the poles of a masnet 1 What is the axis of a magnet 1 What 
ts the equator of a magnet i What is meant by the polarity of a mag- 
net 1/ When do two magnets -attract, and when repel each other 1 
Whait is understood by the dipping of the magnetic needle 1 How is it 
oroved .that the iron attracts the magnet wiw the same fcroe Jiat thA 
magnet attracts the iron 1 

an* 
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945. The fiirce of magnetic attractioa vwrieB Vith the dif- 
tanee in the same ratio as the force of gravity ; the attract* 
ing force being inrerselv as the square of the distance be« 
tween the magnet and the iron. 

946. The magnetic for^e is not sensibly affected by thf; 
interposition of any substance except those containing iron, 
or steel. Thus, if two magnets, or a magnet and piece of 
iron, attract each other with a certain force, this force will 
be the same, if a plate of glass, wood, or paper, be placed be- 
tween them. Neither will the force be altered, by placing 
the two attracting bodies under water, or in the exhausted 
receiver of an air pump. This proves that the magnetic iu* 
fluence passes equally well through air, glass, wood, paper, 
water, and a vacuum. 

947. Heat weakens the attractive power of the magnet, 
and a white heat entirely destroys it Electricity will change 
the poles of the magnetic needle, and the explosion of a 
amali quantity of gun-powder on one of the poles^ will have 
the same effect. 

948. The attractive po^er of the magnet may be Increased 
by permitting a piece of steel to adhere to it, and then sus- 
pending to the steel a little additional weight every day, for 
It will sustain, to a certain limit, a little more weight on one 
day than it would on the day before. 

949. Small natural magnets will sustain more than large 
ones in proportion to their weight. It is rare to find a na- 
tural magnet, weighing 20 or 30 grains, which will lift moire 
than thirty or forty times its own weight. But a minute 
piece of natural magnet, worn by Sir Isaac Newton, in a 
ring, which weighed only three grains, is said to have been 
capable of lifting 746 grains, or nearly 250 times its Own 
weight. 

950. The magnetic property may be communicated frond 
the loadstone, or artificial magnet, in the following manner, 
it being understood that the north pole of one of the mag- 
nets employed, must always be drawn towards the south pole 
of the new magnet, and that the south pole of the other mag- 
net employed, is to be drawn in the contrary direction. The 

How does the force of ma^nnetic attraction vary with the distance T 
Does the magnetic force vary with the interposition of any substance 
between the attractine bodies ? What is the effect of heat on the inag^ 
net 1 What is the tmdi of electricity, or the explosion ofgun-pK>wder 
on it 7 How may the power of a magnet be increased 1 What is said 
conoomiiig the comparative powers of gnat and flinall jmagnets 1 
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aoTch poles of magnetic bars are usually marked wifh a Una 
across them, so as to distinguish this end from the other. 

951. Place two mag- Fig. 234. 

netic bars, a and b, fig. ^ ^ 

234, so that the north 
end of one may be near- 
est the south end of the 
other, and at such a dis- 
tance that the ends of the 
steel bar to be touched^ 
may rest upon them. Haying thus arranged them, as 
shown in the figure, take the two magnetic bars, d and e, 
and apply the south end of «, and the north end of dt to the 
middle of the bar c, elevating their ends as seen in the figure. 
Next separate the bars e and J, by drawing them in oppo* 
eite directions along the surface of c, still preserving the ele- 
vation of their ends ; then Removing the bars d and t to the 
distafice of a foot or more from the bar c, bring their north 
and south poles into contact, and then having again placed 
them on the middle of c, draw th^ in contrary directions, 
as before. The same process must be repeated many times 
on each side of the bar c, when ilfwill be found to have ae 
quired a strong and permanent magnetism. 

952., If a bar of iron be placed, for a long period of time, 
m a liorth and south direction, or in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, it will often acquire a strong magnetic power. .Old 
tongs, pokers, and fire shoveli^ almost always possess more 
or less faiagnetic virtue, and the same is found to be the case 
with the iron window bars of ancient houses, whenever they 
have happened to be placed in the direction of the magnetic 
line. 

953. X magnetic needle^ such as is employed in thenuuri* 
Ber*s and surveyor's compass, may be made by fixing a 
piece of steel on a board, and 4hen drawing two magnets 
from the centre .towards each end, as directed at fig. 234. 
Some magnetic needles in time lose their virtue, and require 
again to be magnetized. This may be done by placing the 
. needle, still suspended «n its pivot, between the opposite poles 
of two magnetic bars. While it is receiving the magnet- 
ism, it will be agitated, moving backwards anl forwar<&, as 

Explain fig. 234, and describe the mode of making a magnet. In 
what positions do bars of iron become magnetic spontaneously 1 How 
may a needle bemagneuzed without removing it nomstspivotl 
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thoQgh it were animated, but when it bna become perfectly 
magnetized, it will remain quiescent; 

954. The dip, or inclination of the magnetic needle^ is ita 
deyiatioB from its horizontal position, as already mentioned. 
A piece of steel, or a needle, which will rest on its centre, 
in a direction p .rallel to the horizon, before it is magnet- 
ized, will ailerwaids incline one of its ends towards the 
earth. This property of the magnetic needle was discovered 
by a compass maker, who, having finished his needles be- 
fore thev were magnetized, found that immediately after- 
wards, tneir north ends inclined towards the earth, so that 
he was obKged to add small weights to their south poles, in 
order to make them balance, as before. 

955. The dip of the magnetic needle is measured by a 
graduated circle, placed in the vertical position, with the 
needle suspended by its side. Its inclination from a hori- 
zontal line marked across the face of this circle, is the mea- 
sure of its dip. The eircle, as usual, is divided into 360 de- 
grees, and these into minutes and seconds. * 

956. The dip of the nee|le does not vary materially at the 
same place, but differs in different latitudes, increasing as it 
is carried towards the nort^, and diminishing as it is carried 
towards the south. At London, the dip for many years has 
varied little from 72 degrees. In the latitude of 80 degrees 
north, the dip, according to the observations of Capt Parry, 
was 88 degrees. 

957. Although, in general terms, the magnetic needle is 
said to point north and south, yet this is very seldom strictly 
true, there being a variation in its direction, which differs in 
degree at diflferent times and places. This is called the vor 
riation, or declination, of the magnetic needle. 

958. This variation is determined at sea, by observing 
the different points of the compass at which the sun rises, o^ 
sets, and comparing them with the true points of the sun's 
rising or setting, according to astronomical tables. By such 
observations it has been ascertained that the magnetic needle 
is continually declining alternately to the east or west from due 
north, and tnat this variation differs in different parts of the 

How was the dip of the magnetic needle first discovered ? In what 
manner is the dip measured ? What circumstance increases or dimi- 
nishes the dip of the needle 1 What is meant by the declination of the' 
magnetic needle 1 How is this variation determined 1 What has been 
aac^rtainad conocming the variation of the needle a{ different time* 
and Planes 1 
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world tt the same time', and at the same place ai diffitevt 
itimes. 

959. In 1580, the needle at London pointed 11 dogrces 
15 mmutes east of north, and in 1657 it pointed da«i nojA 
and south, so that it moved during that time at the mean nro 
of about 9 minutes of a degree in each year, towards the 
north. Since 1657, according to observations made in Eng- 
land, it has declined gradually towards the west, so that in 
DdQB, its variation west of north was 24 degrees. 

"960. At Hartford, Conneoticut, in latitude about 41, it ap- 
pears from a record of its variations, that since the year 
1824, the magnetic needle has been declining towards the 
west, at the mean rate of 3 minutes of a. degree annually, 
and that on the 20th of July, 1829, the variation was 6 de- 
grees 3 minutes west of the true meridian. 

961. The cause of this annual variation has not been 
demonstrated, though according to the experiment of Mr. 
Canton, it has been ascertained that there are slight varia- 
tions during the different months of the year, which seem to 
depend on the degrees of heat and cold. 

962. The directive power of the magnet is of vast im- 
portance to the world, since by this power, mariners are 
enabled to conduct their vessels through the widest oceans, 
in any given direction, and bv it travellers can find their 
way across deserts which would otherwise be impassable. 



GALVANISM. 

963. The design of this epitome of the principles of Gtal- 
vanism, ,is to prepare the pupil to understand the subject df 
Electro-Magnetism, which, on account of several recent pro- 

Eositions to apply this power to the movement of machinery, 
as become one of the exciting scientific subjects of the day. 
We shall therefore leave the student to learn the history 
and progress of Galvanism from other treatises, and come at 
once to the principles of the science. 

964. When two metals, one of which is' more easily ox 
idated than the other, are placed in acidulated water, and the 
two metals are made to touch each other, or a metallic 
commanication is made between them, there is excited an 
electrical or galvanic current, which passes from the metal 
most easily oxidated, through the water, to the other metal, 

What conditions are necessary to excite the galvanic action 1 Fraan 
vhich met|l does the galvanism proceed 1 
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971 ThJaamnge- Vig- V8. 

meat will be luider- . 
Mood by Rgare 238, ' 
where the pbtes P 
an coBDected io the I 
otder dMcribed, and' 
bdow them the tmigh ' 
T, to coBtain the acu 
iUo which the [dates 
are to he phuged. ^ 

975. Tha trough ^ 
■ made of wood, with ■ 
paititiona of glaaa, or I 
what ia belter, of | 
Wwlgowood'a Ware. 

Each trough containi eight or tea cells, which being filled 
with dilated acid, the platea are siupended and kt down into 
them by means of a pnlley. The adnotage of this method 
is, that the plates can be elevated at any moment, a&d ara 
easily kept clean from rust, without which the galvanic ac- 
tioD becomes feeble 

976. A ^eat vatie^ of other forms of metallic Qombina- 
tioDS bare been devised to exhibit the galvanic action, but iha 
■ame elements, namely, two metals ana an acid, are required 
in all, nor do the results differ from those above described. 
The aeveral Itinds of galvanic machines already described, 
are therefore considered sufficient for the objects of thia 



ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 
977. Long before the discovery of galTanism, it was ana- 
pccted by those who had made the sabjecta of magnetism and 
electricity objects of experiment and research, that there ex- 
isted an al&aitv or conaection between them. In the year 
1774, one of Ibe philosophical societies of Germany pro- 
posed as the anbject of a prize dissertation, the question, " Is 
■here a real and physical analogy between the electric and 
magnetic forces?" The question was, however, then an- 
swered in the negative; but nalnralists still appear to have 
kept the aame subject in view, and by the obserTatiea of 

WhataicihaadToattgciafllMtToughbattarrt Wlu w wid of iIm 
•ospioiofl of analogy tMlweMiclKtncitjandinafiietiimbefbntliedia- 
covery offilTDjuMa 1 
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new facts, the exigtence of such an analogy was from tioM 
to time affirmed by varioas philosophers. 

978. The aurora borealis, which has long been supposed 
to be an electrical phenomenon, was observed to influence 
the magnetic neeale; and lightning, well known to be 
nothing more than an electrical movement, was known in 
many instances to have destroyed or reversed the polarity of 
trie compass. 

979. An instance of this kind, which might have led to 
very disastrous consequences, isL related of a ship in the 
midst of the Atlantic, which being struck with lightning, 
had the polarity of all her compasses reversed. This being 
unknown, the ship was directed^ as usual by the compass, 
until the ensuing eveni|^g, when the stars showed that her 
direction was in the exact opposite course from what waa 
intended, and then it was that the phenomenon in question 
was first suspected. 

980. These discoveries of course led philosophers to try 
the eflects of powerful electrical batteries on pieces of steel, 
and although polarity was often induced in this manner, yet 
the results were far from being uniform, and the experi* 
meats on this subject seem in a measure to have ceased, 
when the discovery of the galvanic influence opened a new 
field of inquiry, and gave such an impulse to the labours^ 
investigations, and experiments of philosophers throughout 
Europe, as perhaps no other subject had ever done. 

981. It was, however, more than twenty years from the 
time of Galvani's discovery, before the science of .Electro- 
Magnetism was developed, the first having taken place in 
1791, while the experiments of M. Oersted, the real disco- 
verer of Electro-Magnetism, were made in 1819. 

982. M. Oersted was Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
and Secretary to the Royal Society of Copenhagen. His 
experiments, and others on the subject in question, are de- 
tailed at considerable length, and illustrated by many draw- 
ings, but we shall here only ffive such an abstract as to make 
the subject clearly understood. 

983. The two poles of the battery, fig. 255, are connecteu 
by means of a copper wire of a yard or two in length, the 
two parts being supported on a table in a north and south 
direction, for some of the experiments, but in others the di« 

^^— ^■^»^» I ■■■■■—.■»■■ ■■ — ..^ —■,,■■■■ ^ ■ ■ ,■■■■■ ■I f l ■ I I 1-^^ ■ IM ■■ ■ 11 — ^^^^B^M^— i^^Mfc 

Is there any connection between the aurora borealis and the majgnetiA 
needle 7 What is said to have been the effect of liditnin^ «B Iha 
'HifafMuues of a ship ait sea 1 What is the ufiitiiij^wirs T 
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leetion moat be changed, as will be seen. This wire, it will 
be remembered, is called the uniting wire, 

984. Being thus prepared, and the galvanic battery in 
actjon,' take a magnetic needle six or eight inches long, pro- 
perly balanced on its pivot/ and having detached the wire 
irom one of the poles, place the magnetic needle under the 
wire, but paralkl with it, and having waited a moment fot 
the yibrations to cease, attach the uniting wire to the pole. 
The instant this is done, and the galv&nic circuit completed, 
the needle will deviate from its north and south position, 
turning towards the east or west, according to the direction 
in which the galvanic current flows. If tne current flows 
from the north, or the end 6f the wire along which it passes 
to the south is connected with the positive side of the battery, 
then the north pole of the needle will turn towards the east ; 
but if the direction of the current is changed, the same pole 
will turn in the opposite direction. 

985. If the uniting wire is placed under the needle, in- 
stead of over it, as in the above experiment, the contrary ef 
feet will be produced, and the north pole will deviate to- 
wards the west. 

986. These deviations will be understood by the follow- 
ing figures. In fig. 239, N presents the north, and 8 the 
south pole of the magnetic nee- Fig. 239. 

die, and p the positive and n the P — > w 

negative ends of the uniting 

wire. The galvanic current, 

therefore, flows from p towards v ^ 

n^ or, the wire being parallel - 

with the needle, from the north 

towards the south, as shown by 

the direction of the arrow in the 

figure. 

Now the uniting virire being above the needle, the pole 
N, which is towards the positive side of the battery, will de- 
yiate towards the east, ana the needle will assume the direc- 
tion N' S'. 

On the contrary, when the uniting wire is carried below the 
needle, the galvanic current being in the same direction jxt 
before, as shown by fig. 240, then the same, or north pole, 
will deviate towards the west, or in the contrary direction from 

the former, and the needle will assume the position N' S\ 

— ^»— ^»— .^— ~^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

If the needle is stationary, and the current flows from the north, what 
vay will the needle turn 1 Explain fig. S39. 
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9&7. When the uniting wire Fig. 340. 

18 situated in the same horizon- 
tal plane with the needle, and is 
parallel to it, no movement , 
takes place towards the east or 
west ; but the needle dips, or the 
end towards the positive end of ^ 
the wire is depressed, ^hea the 
wire is on the east side, and ele- 
vated when it is on the west side. 

Thus, if the uniting wire p n, Fig. 241. 

fig. 241, is placed on the east 
side of the needle N S, and paral- 
lel to, and on a level with it, 
then the north pole, N, being jg. 
towards the positive end of the 
wire, will be elevated, and the 
needle will assume the position 
of the dotted needle N' S'. But 
if the wire be changed to the 
western side, other circumstances being the same, then the 
north pole will be depressed, and the needle will take the 
direction of the dotted line N" S". 

988. If the uniting wire, instead of being parallel to the 
needle, be placed at right angles with it, that is, in the direc- 
tion of east and west, and the needle brought near, whether 
above or below the wire, then the pole is depressed when 
the positive current is from the west, and elevated wh^n it is 
from the east. 

Thus, the" pole S, fig. 242, is elevated, the^ current of 
positive electricity being from " 

fion^ that is, across the nee- 
dle from the east towards the 
west. If the direction of the 
positive current is changed, 
and made to fiow from n to 
f the other circumstances 
bemg the same, the south ^ 
pole of the needle will be de- 
pressed. 

989. When the uniting wire, instead of being placed in a 
horizontal position as in the last experiment, is placed ver- 

«• ^ — — -r- |- I -,, ^ 

Explam figures 240, 241, and 242. 
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tically, either to the north 
or south of the needle, and ^ 
near its pole, as shown .by 
^g. 243, then if the lower 
extremity of the wire re- 
ceives the positive current, 
as from f to », the needle 
will turn its pole towards 
(he west "p 

If now the wire be made ^^..^ 

to cross the needle at a point about half way between the 
pole and the middle, the same pole will deviate towards the 
east If the positive current be made to doipr from the upper 
end of the wire, all these phenomena will be revetsed. 

Laws of Electro-Magnetic Action. 

990. An examination of the facts which may be drawn 
from an attentive consideration of the above experiments, are 
sufficient to show that the magnetic force which emanates 
from the conducting wire, is difierent in its operation from 
Any other force in nature, with which philosophers had been 
acquainted. 

991. This force does not act in a direction parallel to that 
of the current which passes along the wire, " but its action 
produces motion in a circular direction around the wire, that 
IS, in a direction at right angles to the radius, or m the di- 
rection of the tanfi^ent to a circle described round the wire- 
in a plane perpendicular to it" 

. 992. In consequence of this circular current, which seems 
to emanate from the regular polar currents of the battery, 
the magnetic needle is made to assume the positionls indi- 
cated by the figures above described, and the eflTect of which 
is, to change the direction of the needle from the magnetic 
meridian, moving it through the section of a circle in a di- 
rection depending on the relative position of the wire and 
the course of the electric fluid. And we shall see hereafter 
that there is a variety of methods by which this force can be 
applied to produce a continued circular motion. 

CiRciTLAR Motion of the Electro-Magnetic Fluid. 

993. We have already stated that the action of this fluid 

produces motion in a circular direction. Thus, if we sup- 

^^— — ^— ^^ — 

Explain figare 243. Does the magnetic force of gaWanism di^er 
from any force before known, or not ? In what direction does this 
Ibrce act, is it passes along the wire 1 
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pose the condacting wire to be placedjo a Yertical situation, 
as shown by fig. 244, 
and p n,the current of 
positiye electricity, to 
be descending throagh 
it, from ;? to ?», and if 
through the poiut c in 
the wire the plane N 
N be taken, perpendi- 
cular to f », tnat is in 
the present case a hori- 
zontal plane, then if 
any number of circles 
be described in that 
plane, having c for their 
common centre, the ac- 
tion of the current in the wire upon the north pole of the 
magnet, will be to move it in a direction corresponding to 
the motion of the hands of a watch, having thecal towards 
the positive pole of the battery. The arrows «)w the di- 
rection of the current's motion in the figure. 

994. When the direction of the electrical current is re- 
versed, the wire stiL having its vertical position, the direc- 
tion of the circular action is also reversed, and the motion is 
that of the hands of the watch moving backwards. 

As the magnetic needle cannot perform entire revolutions 
when it is crossed by the conducting wire, it becomes neces- 
sary, in order to show clearly that such a circulation as we 
have supposed actually exists, to describe more clearly than 
we have yet done, the means of demonstrating such an ac- 
tion, and the corresponding motion. 

995. Now the metals being conductors of the electric fluid,, 
if we employ one through the substance of which the mag- 
netic needle can move, we shall have an opportunity of know- 
ing whether the fluid has the circular action in question, 
for then the needle will have liberty to move in the direction 
of the electrical current. 

996. For this purpose fnercury is well adapted, being a 
* good conductor of electricity, and at the same time so fluid 

as to allow a solid to circulate in it, or on its sur&ce, with 



Explain by fig. 244 in what direction the electro-magnetie fluid mores. 
lyhy 18 mercury well adapted to show the circular action of the ||;al* 
vanie fluid 1 

S8* 
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eontidorablB Acility. This, therefbie, is tbo anliatsiice em- 
ployed in these uxpeiiments. 

Mbahb of PKODiTciiia Electro-Magmetic RoTATiom 

997. The Anlinued revolution of one of the poles of a 
maffnet round a vertical conducting wire, may be produced 
111 Uie following manner; — 

The small glass cup, fig. 246, of which the right band 
' cat is a saction, is pierced ' Fig. S43. c 

Bt the bottom for tlie ad- 

piission of the crooked 

piece of copper wire d, 

which is made to commu- 
nicate with one of the poles 
■ ofa galvanic battery. To 

the end of this wire, wlui;h 

projects within (he cup, is 

attached by means of a 

fine thread, the end of the 

magnet a. The string 

must be of such length as' 

to allow the uppc^ ^nd of the magnet to reach nearly t|ie tt^ 

of the cup. Tne vertical wiie i; is the positive pole of the 

, battery. 

998. Having made these prepanitio'uB, 611 the cup so full 
of mercury as only toallowa small portion of the upper end 
of the magnet to float above the surlace, as shown in the 
figure. Then, by means of a little frame, or otherwise, fix 
tne copper wire of the positive pole in the centre of the 
mercury, letting itdipa liitle below the surface, and on con- 
necting the negative pole with the wire d, the magnet will 
revolve roundthe copper wire, and continue to do so as long 
as the connection between the twt poles of die battery and 
the mercury remains unbroken. 

999. To insure close contact between the poles of the bat- 
tery and the mercury, the ends of the wires where they dip 
into the mercury are amalgamated, which is done by means 
of a little nitrate of mercnry, or by rubbing thrai, being of 
copper, with the metal itselC 



Explain tg. 94G, uulBliawbowthepoIeof amagiict mn^ be made to 
move in a circle. In these experiinents, why are the ende of the con- 
dvetiag wita «malRsniatad 1 
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RsVOLVnOlt OF THB GOHOVOTIIfO WhIB KOirm TBB 

Pole of ths Maonbt. 

1000. In the above example the wire is fixed, while th« 
electrical carrent gives motion to the magnet. But this or- 
der may be revermd, and the wire made to revolve, white 
the magnet is stationary. 

1001. The apparatus for this purpose is represented by 
fig. 246, and consists of a shallow glass cop, with a tubu- 
lar stem to hold the Pig- 346. 

mercury. In the stem, 
as seen in the section on 
the right, there is a 
small copper socket, 
which is nxed there by 
being fastened to a cop- 
per plate below, which 
plate is cemented to the 

glass so that no mer- ^^^K^^ f nr 

cury can escape. This ^B^^ yssmmmom 

plate is tinned and 
amalgamated on the 
under side, and stands 
on another plate, the 
upper side of which is 
aiso tinned and amal- 
gamated, and between 
these the conducting wire passes, so as to insure a perfect 
metallic continuity between the poles of the battery. 

A strong cylindrical magnet is placed in the copper 
socket, with its upper end so high as to reach a little above 
the mercury when the cup is filled. The wire connected 
with the pole of the battery, which dips into the mercury, is 
suspendea by means of loops, as seen in the figures. 

1002. When the apparatus is thus arranged, and a com- 
munication made through it, between the poles of the bai* 
tery, the wire will revolve round the magnet with great ra- 
pidity. 

1003. A more simple apparatus, answering a similar pur- 
pose, and in which the wire revolves very rapidly, with a 
very small voltaicpower, is represented by Bg. 247. 

1004. It consists of a piece of glass tube, g g, the lower epd 
of which is closed by a cork, through which a small piece 
of soft iron wire, m, is passed, so as to project above and below. 
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A little mercury is then poured in so as to Fi|.^S4T 
inaKe a channel between the wire and the glass 
tube. The upper orifice of the tube is also 
closed by a cone, through vrhich a piece • of 
copper wire, b, passes,andterminates in a loop. 
Another piece of wire, c, is suspended from 
this by a loop, the end of which dips into the 
mercury, and is amalgamated. 

IOO5I In this arrangement, a temporary 
magnet is formed of the soft iron wire, m a, by 
the electrical fluid, and around which they 
moveable wire, c, revolves rapidly, changing 
its direction, as usual, w^hen the direction of 
the current is changed. 

RbVOLVTION of a MaONET ROtlND ITS 

OWN AXIS. 

1006. After it was found that a conducting 
wire might be made to revolve round a mag- 
net,^ and a magnet round a conducting wire, 
many attempts were made to obtain the rota- 
tion of a magnet and of a conductor around 
their own axes. n/ 

The rotation of a magnet on its axis may be accomplished 
by means of galvanism, by the following method : — 



1007. The cylindrical magnet, a, 
fig. 248*, terminates at its lower ex- 
tremity in a sharp point, which rests 
in a conical cavity of agate, so as 
much as possible to avoid friction. 
The vessel, the section of which is 
here' shown, may be of glass or 
wood. The upper end of the mag- 
net is supported in the perpendicular 
position by a thin slip of wood, pass- 
in? across the upper part of the ves- 
sel,' and having an aperture through 
it, of proper size. 

1008. A piece of quill is fitted on 
the upper end of the magnet, and 
rising a little above it, forms a cup 
to hold a globule of mercury. Into 
this mercury is inserted the lower 
cold of the wire c, which has a cup on 



Fie. 248. 




Explain figures 347 and 248. 
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the top, containing mercury for the usual purpose The end 
of the wire e must be amalgamated, as also the termination 
of the poles of the battery, which dip into the cups c and d. 
A copper wire of considerable size pierces the bottom o^ the 
vessel, and ends in the cup d^ like the other, containing mer- 
cury, in order to make the contact perfect. 

The vessel being now filled with mercury nearly up to a, 
so as to cover about one half the magnet, and the ends of the 
galvanic poles inserted into the cups c and d, the magnet be- 
gins to revolve, and continues to do so as long as the con- 
nection is unbroken. 

1009. In order to produce the rotation of a magnet, it is 
necessary that the electrical influence, in every instance, 
should act only on one of the poles at the same time, because 
the direction of the current on the two ends are contrary to 
each othear, and therefore the two forces would be neutral- 
ized, and no motion be produced. 

In the above experiment, the electrical current, having 
passed the upper half of the magnet, is* diflused in the mer* 
cury in whRn the lower half is 
buried, and thus produces no 
sensible eflTect upon it. 

1010. Another method of pro- 
ducing the rotation of a mag- 
net, is represented by fig. 249. 
In this, a is a cylindrical mag- 
net pointed at both ends, and run- 
ning in an agate cup, which is 
fixed on a stem rising from thp 
bottom of the stand. Its upper 
point runs in a little cavity in the 
end of the thumb screw 6, which 
passes* through the cap of the 
frame- work of the apparatus. Near 
the middle of the magnet, this 
frame, which is of wood, supports 
a shelf, on which rests the circu- 
lar cistern of mercury, c, the mag- 
net passing freely through the 
centre of both. A cistern of 
mercury, d^ also surrounds the 




To produce the rotation of a magnet, on what part must the ffalyaib 
inn act 1 Why 1 Explain fig. 249, and show the course of the eleO' 
trical fluid ixom one cod to th60tb«r. 
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lower point of the magnet, and in the centre of which is 
placed the agate cup. A piece of copper wire projecting 
into the interior of these cisterns, terminates in a cup holdiog 
mercury, for the purpose of ejecting a communica- 
tion with the galvanic battery, in the usual manner. A 
small wire of copper, pointed, and amalgamated at the lower 
end, is fastened to the magnet, and made to dip into each of 
the cisterns of mercury, as seen in the figure. 

1011. In this armngement, the lower half of the magnet 
onl]p forms a part of the galvanic circle, the fluid passing 
in at one Qup and out at the other by the following routine, 
which is apparent by the figure. Suppose the positive wire is 
placed in the upper cup, then the circuit will be from the 
cup along the wire to the mercury in the cistern, and from 
the mercury through the bent wire to the magnet— dowii th« 
magnet through the lower bent wire to the mercury, ^nd 
thence to the cup, and the negative pole of the battery. 

When the galvanic current is thus established, the rota* 
tion of the magnet begins, and if the points of the axis are 
delicate, and the friction small, it will revolve rapidly. 

Vibratory and Rotatory Motions produced by 

MEANS OF HoRSE-SHOE MaGNETS. 

1012. By the use of these magnets, both the magnetic 
poles conspire to give the motion. The influence of the two 
poles being in contrary directions, and so near each other 
that the wire or wheel placed between them are within the 
magnetic currents of both, the efiect appears to be, to form a 
current at right angles to the vibrating wire. The wire be- 
comes magnetic by the galvanic power, every time it tonehes 
the mercury between the poles of the magnet, and conse- 
quently is thrown backwards or forwards by the magnetic 
current, according to its direction ; hence, if the poles of the 
battery are charged so as to carry the electricity in a con- 
trary direction through the apparatus, the impulse on the 
wire or wheel will also be changed to the opposite direc!- 
tion. If the poles of the magnet be chcuiged, by turning it 
over, the same eflect will be produced, and the wheel will 
revolve in a contrary direction from what it did before. 

1013. Thus, if the magnet be laid in the direction of 
north and south, with the poles towards the north, the north 
pole being on the east side, and the positive electricity be 

How may the direction of the vibrating wire be changed % 
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sent through the nbrating wire, upwards, then the yibrating 
force will be towards the north ; but if either the poles of the 
magnet or those of the battery be changed, the wire will be 
thrown towards the south. 

VIBRATION OF A WlRE. 

1014. A conducting copper wire, w, fig. 250, is suspend- 
ed by a loop from a hook of the same metal, which passes 
through an arm of metal or 
wood, as seen in the cut. The 
upper end of the hook terminates 
in the cup P, to contain mer- 
cury. The irfwer end of the 
copper wire just touches the 
mercury, Gt, contained in a lit- 
tle trough about an inch long, 
formed in the \yood on which 
the horse>shoe magnet, M, is 
laid, the mercury being equally 
distant from the two poles. 

The cup, N, has a stem of 
wire, which passes through the 
wood of the platform into the 
mercury, this end of the wire 
being tinned, or amalgamated,/ 
so as to form a perfect contact. 

10 J 5. Having thus prepared 
the apparatus, put a little mercury into the cups P and N 
and then form the galvanic circuit by placing the poles of 
the battery in the two cups, and if every thing is as it 
should be, the wire will begin to vibrate, being thrown with 
considerable force either towards M or Gl, according to the 
position of the magnetic poles, or the direction of the cur- 
rent, as already explained. In either case it is thrown out 
of the mercury, and the galvanic circuit being thus broken, 
the effect ceases until the wire falls back again by its own 
weight, and touches the mercury, when the current being 
again perfected, the same influence is repeated, ^nd the wire 
is agam thrown away from the mercury, and thus the vibra- 
tory motion becomes constant. 

This forms an easy and beautiful electro-magnetic experi- 
ment, and may be made by any one of common ingenuity, 




Explain fig. 250, and describe the course of the electric fluid from 
one cup to the other 
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who possesses » galvanic battery, eyen of small power, and 
a good horse-shoe magnet. 

1016. The platform may be nothing more than a piece of 
pine board eight inches long and six wide, with two sticks 
of the same wood, forming a standard and arm for suspend- 
ing the vibrating wire. The cups may be made of percus- 
sion caps, exploded, and soldered to the ends of pieces of cop- 
per bell wire. 

1017. The wire must be nicely adjusted with respect to 
the mercury, for if it strikes too deep, or is too far from the 
surface, no vibrations will take place. It ought to come so 
near the mercury as to produce a spark of electrical fire, as 
it passes the surmce, at evpry vibration, in which case it may 
be known that the whole apparatus is well arranged. The 
vibrating wire must be pointed and amalgamated, and may 
be of any length, from a few inches to a foot or two. 

Rotation or a Wheel. 

1018. The same force which throws the wire away from 
the mercury, will cause the rotation of a spur-wheel. For 
this purpose the conducting wire, 
instead of being suspended as in 
the former experiment, must be 
fixed firmly to the arm, as shown 
by fig. 251. A support for the 
axis of the wheel may be made 
by soldering a short piece to the 
side of the conducting wire, so 
as to make the form of a fork, 
the lower ends of which must be 
flattened with a hammer, and 
pierced with fine orifices, to re- 
ceive the ends of the axis. 

1019. The apparatus for a 
revolving wheel is in every re- 
spect like that already described 
for the vibrating wire, except in' 
that above noticed. The wheel 
may be made of brass or copper,' 
but must be thin and light, and so suspended as to move 
freely and easily. The points of the notches must be amal- 

How must the points of the Tibrating wire be adjusted in order to 
act? Explain fig. 251. In wkat xnknner may the points of the spur 
wheel be amalgamated 1 
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gamated, which is done m a few minutes, by placing the 
wheel on a flat sur&ce, and rubbing them with mercury by 
means of a cork. A little diluted acid from the galvanic 
battery will facilitate the process. The wheel may be from 
half an inch to several inches in diameter. A cent ham- 
mered thin, which may be done by heating it two or three 
times during the process, and then made perfectly round, 
and its diameter cut into notches with a file, will answer 
every purpose. 

1020. This afibrds a striking and novel experiment; for 
when every thing is properly adjusted, the wheel instantly 
begins to revolve by touching with one of the wires of the 
battery the mercury in the cup P or N. 

When the poles of the magnet, or those of the battery, are 
changed, the wheel instantly revolves in a contrary direction 
from what it did before. 

1021. It is, however, not absolutely necessary to divide 
the wheel into notches, or rays, in order to make it revolve, 
though the motion is more rapid, and the experiment sue* 
ceeds much better by doing so. 

Revoli^tion of two Wheels. 

1022. If two wheels be arranged as represented by fijgf 
252, they will both re- ^ ^ Fig. 262. 
volve by the same elec- 
trical current. Eachpi 
horse-shoe magnet has 
its trough of mercury. 
The magnets have been 
omitted in the drawing, but are to be placed precisely as in 
the last figure. The electrical communication is to be made 
through the cups of mercury, P and N, and its course is as 
follows: — From the cup it passes into the mercury; from 
the mercury through the radii to the axis of the wheel, and 
along the axis to the other wheel, down which it passes to 
the mercury, and so to the other cups, and to the opposite 
pole of the oattery. 

The poles of the magnets for this experiment, must be 
opposed to each other. 

Electro-Magnetic iNDUCTtoN. 

1023. Experiment proves that the passage of the gal- 
vanic current through a copper wire renders iron magnetic 
' ' ' ' I ... i| ■ I > 

Explain fig. 252, and show how two wheels may be made to revolvt 
bythesameeimnt. 

89 
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w{iett in the vicitiity of the corrent This is called fnag 
nttic induction. 

] 024. The apparatus for this purpose is represented by 
fig. 253, and consists of Fig. 253. 

a copper wire coiled, by ^ ^ 

wioaing it around a *^ 

piece of wood. . The 
turns of the wire should 
be close together for 
actual experiment, they 
being parted in the figure to show the place of the iron to 
be magnetized. The best method is, to place the coiled 
wire, which is called an electrical helix, in a glass tube, the 
two ends of the wire of course projecting. Then placing 
the body to be magnetized within the folds, send tne gal- 
vanic influence through the whole, by placing the poles of 
the battery in the cups. 

1025. Steel thus becomes permanently magnetic, the 
poles, however, changing as often as the fluid is sent through 
it in a contrary direction. A piece of watch-spring placed in 
the helix, and then suspended, will exhibit polarity, but if 
its position be reversed in the helix, and the current again 
sent through it, the north pole will become south. If one 
blade of a knife be put into one end of the helix, it will re- 
pel the north pole of a magnetic needle, and attract the 
south ; and if the other blade be placed in the opposite end 
of the helix, it will attract the north pole, and repel the 
south, of the needle. 

1026. Temporary Magnets. — Temporary magnets, of al- 
most any power, may be made by winding a thick piece 
of soft iron with many coils of insulated copper wire. 

The best form of a magnet for this purpose is that of a 
horse-shoe, and which may be made in a few minutes by 
heating and bending a piece of cylinder iron, an inch or 
two in diameter, into this form. 

1027. The copper ^re (bell wire) may be insulated by 
winding it with cotton thread. If this cannot be procured, 
common bonnet wire will do, though it makes less powerful 
magnets than copper. . 



What is mtant by magnetic induction 1 Explain fig. 253. What is 
this figure called 1 Does any substance become permanently magnetic 
by the action of the electrical helix 1 How may the poles of a majpet 
ie chai^^ by die helix ^ How may temporary magnets be made T 
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1028. The coils of wire may begin near one pole of the 
magnet and terminate fear the other, as represented by %• 
254, or the wire may Fig.Jj54. 
consist of shorter pieeea 
wound over each other, 
on any part of the mag- 
net. In either case, the 
ends of the wire, where 
several piepes are used, 
must be soldered to two 
strips of tinned sheet 
copper, for the com-p" 
bined positive and nega- 
tive poles of the wires. 
To form the magnet, 
these pieces of copper 
are made to communi- 
cate with the poles of 
the battery, by means 
of cups containing mercury, as shown in the Ugare, or by 
any other method. 

1029. The effect is surprisinor, for on completing the cir- 
cuit with a piece of iron an incn in diameter, in the proper 
form, and properly wound, a man will find it difficult to pull 
off the armature from the poles ; but on displacing one of the 
galvanic poles, the attraction ceases instantly, and the man, 
if not careful, will fall backwards, taking the armature with 
him. Magnets have been constructed in this manner, which 
would suspend two or three thousand pounds. 

1030. Galvanic Battery. — One of the most con- 
venient forms of a galvanic battery for the experiments 
above described, is represented by fig, 255. It consists of 
two concentric cylinders, of sheet copper, soldered to the 
same bottom. The diameter of the outer cylinder may be 
six inches, and the inner one four and a half inches. The 
height may be a foot or more. Between these cylinders 
of copper is placed one of zinc, but so as not to touch 
fhem nor the bottom. This is best done by tying three or 
/bur pieces of pine lengthwise to the zinc cylindei:, letting 
ihem project half an inch below the bottom. By this ar- 
vangement the zinc can be taken from the acid, or plunged 



For what purpose are the ends of the wires to be soldered to pieoes 
ef copper 1 
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into it, It any momeot Another S1g.S65. 

cylinder of zinc within the 

amallei one of copper maybe 

added, to increase the power, 

when a single one is found in- 

safficient This must have a 

metallic connection with the 

other zinc cylinder. 

1031. The cups P N are the 
positive and negative sidea of 
the baHery. The beat way of 
forroing this pact of the appara- 
tus is to solder a slip of tinned 
copper 10 the inside of the cop- 
per cylinder, and another to the 
zinc, as shown in the pltUe. 
The outer ends of these tnay 
readily be formed into cupa by 

CDtting-the copper slip one third in two on each aide, then 
taming this part at right angles with the other, and lolling; 
what were the outer edses together, and soldeimg them. 

Such a battery is am^e for all the experiments we hare 
described. 

1032. A cheap and convenient liquid for the battery con- 
Bists of water saturated with common salt, with s little sol- 
phuric acid, say an ounce or two to a quart 
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